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FRANCE’S NEED FOR 
STRONG ARMY SHOWN, 


ee — 


Special cable to The Christian 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Friday)—-The Sen- 
ate is now asked to approve the in- 


corporation of the 1920 class of re-| 


cruits, as passed by a large majority 
in the Chamber. A noticeable speech | 


in support of the immediate incorpora- | 
tion was made by Gen. Edward de, 
Castelnau on-the necessity of France. 
maintaining a strong army in so far) 
as her relations with Germany are’ 


concerned. A fear of force is the be-| 
ginning of wisdom, and their former. 
enemy must be 
vigorously the terms of the Treaty. 
The goverament promises to sub- 


The authors of an appeal.to young. date for any 
terms, consent 


soldiers, couched in strong 
making the suggestion that they are) 
wanted to take part in mew wars, 
are to be prosecuted. 


* Chamber Passes Army Bill 
Special cable to The Christian 
Monitor from its European News Office 
PARIS, France (Friday)—*"France 
is half way between war and peace,’ 
the former Premier, Aristide Briand, 
told the Chamber of Deputies today in 
a speech upholding his bill for calling 
the 1920 class to the colors. The 
measure was adopted by an over- 
whelming vote. 


“Germany is trying to play for time | 
in order to get revenge,” Mr. Briand) 


declared. “This 
mean that we are going to make war. 


of the enterite. Therefore we must 
make it known to Germany that we’! 


are strong. Otherwise we shall be un-| ace 
od /next 10 days, the ratificationists can- 


‘Pot muster 


able to get Germany to carry ouf the 
terms of the Peace Treaty. 

“It is unthinkable at this time to 
reduce the military strength of France. 
Calling the class of 1920 to the colors 
is merely an act of national safety. 
The more called out the more effi- 
cacious will be the argument.” 


———— ooo _ 


SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
AGAIN OFFERS PEACE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
frorn its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

—Through the United States Ambas- 
sador in Stockholm, Sweden, the 
United States has received an offer pf 
peace from the Russian Soviet Govy- 
ernment, sent by wireless and ad- 
dressed to the United States Govern- 
‘ment, Rumania, and Japan. It was de- 
scribed as an unofficial offer and offi- 
‘cials said no reply would be made by 
the United States. The terms of the 
offer were not discussed, but in gen- 
eral it is said that the Bolsheviki 
made proposals to honor part of the 
debt ‘of the former Russian Imperial 
Government under certain: conditions. 

There was some doubt. here that 
Russia had as much exportable mer- 
chandise as has been represented in 
Bolshevist propaganda: The embargo 


on trade with Russia imposed by the 
and | 


United States is still in force 
can be maintained until the Peace 
Treaty is ratified, depriving the Presi- 
dent of specia] war powers. American 
business concerns then would be free | 
‘to trade with Russia.if they considered | 
the risk good. About 21 proposals of. 
peace have 'been received from the 
Soviet Government, it was said ofli- 
‘cially. 


NEW NAMES PLANNED. 
FOR PARIS STREETS 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Thursday) -- The 
Paris municipal councilors propose 
to zive the names of the men who dis- 
tinguished themselves during the war 
to the Paris streets. Thus Boulevard 
George Clemenceau, Boulevard Matf- 
shal Petain, Boulevard Marshal Foch, 
‘Boulevard Marshal Joffre and Rue 
Président Poincaré are among the, 
changes proposed. 
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Hearing Is Resumed in Christian 
Science Kquity Case 
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Russian Musical Inetruments.........20 
“Man With Guitar,” by Arthur W. 
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French Railway Strike Serious 
Official Thinks Lower Prices Near.. 
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British Labor in 1919 Reviewed, 
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Science | 


_Minority Asserts That Ratifica-' 
tion Is More Than Likely to 


compelled’ to fulfill '—Despite the fact that 29 Democratic | 
senators voted 


POLL OF THE SENATE ANOTHER ATTACK 
TAKEN ON TREATY. 


Special 


ON IRISH POLICE | 


cable to The 
Monitor from its European News Office 

DUBLIN, Ireland 
attack on the constabulary barracks 
at Timoleague, County Cork, 
Wednesday night, the attackers came) 


(Friday)—In an’ 


On | 


FRENCH RAILWAY 


| 
| 


' 


Christian Science | 


' 
' 


i 


Be Defeated—Senator Norris’ off badly, three of their number being | 


Attacks British Rule in Egypt. 


BPecial to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
the | 


on Thursday tor 


adoption of the third Lodge reserva- 
mit its proposals for the reduction of | tion, declaring that the United States. 
the army within the next three months. | shall not be bound to accept a man-_ 


to take the view 


i 


' 


cient number 


from 


territory without the’ 
of Congress, leaders on the 
minority side of the chamber continue 


‘(of ratification of the Treaty of Ver-. 


second time. | 

Gilbert M. Hitchcock (D.), Senator 
Nebraska and minority leader, 
conducted a poll of the Senate yes- 
terday, and declared that, 
of the poll, 


that the resolution | 


FRENCH SOCIALIST 


Sailles is more than likely to be de-| 


Science | feated for the 


on the basis | 


Secretary of Party Appeals to 


he felt certain that if the. 


killed and another being 


badly | 


wounded. The latter was captured and | 


stated that seven others had been 


‘badly wounded and removed in a criti- 


‘cal condition. 


| 


The police were unin- 
jured. 

The attackers numbered 
attack was preceded by 
elaborate preparations on 
the telegraph wires also being cut. 
The attack was mainly by _rifle fire, 
bombs, however, also being thrown. 
Although the police sent up rockets, 


the usual 


/no assistance came to.them. Eventu- 


ally, 


however, they drove off their as- 


'sailants. 


Republicans did not consent to modify | 


reservation on Article 
of Democratic 


the 


X a suffi-| 
senators | 


to defeat ratification would refuse to. 


| 


'Article X 


“surrender.” 
The Nebraska Senator conducted 


the poll in conjunction with Oscar W. | 


(D.), Senator from Ala- 
Hitchcock’ 
the leadership of the Senate minority. 


Both senators were in agreement that. 


s rival for | 


when the final vote is taken, within the | 


the necessary 64 votes. 
The poll was based almost entirely on 
the assumption, which now amounts 
to a certainty, 
senators, that the followers of Henry 
Cabot Lodge (R.), Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts and majority leader, will 
not stand for a modification of the 
reservation. 


Strength of the Lodge Vote 


It was disclosed that 19 Democrats 
are prepared to surrender, even on 
Article X, and to vote to ratify the 
Treaty on the best 


that can be secured from the Republi- 


cans, which means that they are will- 
ing, as a last resort, to swallow the 
Lodge program in its entirety. 


grips, 


in the opinion of most. 


APPEAL FOR UNI 


Seriousness of the 


Special cable to..The Christian 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Friday)—At 
Strasbourg Socialists Congress, where 
the extremists and moderates are at 


tion, and Mr. Frossard, 
the party, made an appeal for unity 
in view of the exceptional seriousness 


of the hour. 


possible terms ' 


xiv- | 


ing Senator Lodge credit for 35 Re-| 


publican votes, he could muster ogly 
54 votes, or 10 less than the requisite 
two-thirds. 

Up to last night, the Democratic 
leaders had no communication from 
‘the White House. It’ was intimated, 
however, that the President’s refer- 
ence to Article X and the extent to 
which he dwelt on.it in his note to 
Great Britain and France on February 
24 was to a certain extent meant for 
the benefit of the Democratic senators 
who were contemplating a surrender 
on “the heart of the covenant.” 

Some senators took the view that 
the Hitehcock-Underwood announce- 
ment regarding the result of their poll 
should not be taken as conclusive of 
the fate of the Treaty at the hands of 
the United States Senate. These sena- 
tors intimated that the Democratic 
leaders might be legitimately prompted | 
to serve this notice on the Republicans | 
in the hope that they may consider 
eleventh-bour attempts to modify a 


few of the objectionable reservations | 


‘of the Lodge program. 


‘Senator Underwood's Position 


In regard to his own position on 
ratification, Senator Underwood stated 
that he is not inclined to support the 
Lodge reservation to Article X, and 
that he expects to vote against the 
adoption of the Treaty if there is no 
modification of this feature of the pro- 
gram. Through a concession on the 
pivotal reservatidOn, several additional 
Democratic votes could be secured, 
the Alabama Senator said, but not 
,enough to ratify the Treaty. 

The Senate continued the considera- 
tion of the’Treaty yesterday but no 


vote was taken on any of the reserva-. 


tions. Reservation number 4, cover- 
ing domestic questions; is pending be- 
fore the Senate, but, prior to voting 
on it, there will be a vote on a substi- 
tute offered by Senator Hitchcock 
which provides that all the members 
of the League of Nations shall have’ 
the right to exclude domestic ques- 
tions from the purview of the League 
Council or Assembly. The Hitchgock 
substitute was attacked on the ground 
that it constitutes an amendment of 
the League covenant, because it is not 
confined to the Unfted Sfates alone, 
but affects other nations members of 


the League. 


Attack on British Government 


} 


| spoke for three hours yesterday on the . .., 
which — 


United | 


20 | 


Krehbiel’» Version of “Parsifal’’ 
Peasant Russaia’é. Music 

‘The Beauties of Trio Konatas 
Pakharoffs in Firet American Program 


length 


The Music of Boston........--eveces, 15 


Special Articles— 
AA Random : 
Visiting in Market Hogethorpe........ 3 
From Brecon to Liandilo 4 
Chinese Arta and the Kepublir........ a 
Sky-High Clotheslines 
A Weight and Ita Embellishments.... 
KMeonomic Effecta of Prohibition 


Cambridge Has Bright Outlook 
Jrelarid to Meet Walex at Rugby 
KMxperience le Needed at Yale 
Colleges Meet in Big Games 

The Home Forum 
Sobriety 
The Way of Thy Counsel (Poem) 


‘leries, 


George W. Norris (R.), Senator from 
Nebraska, and an “irreconcilable,” 


Owen reservation on Egypt, 
in effect declares that the 
States understands the British pro- 
tectorate over Egypt to be only Lem-. 
porary and that Egypt will eventually | 
be granted complete independence. | 
The Nebraska senator dwelt at great 
f, the character of British. 
rule in Egypt, alleged that the British 
Government had violated its agree- 


Peter Renaudel, the 


absurd 
with a 
miners, 
strike; 
was opened today 
titude. It seems likely, 
the miners’ quarrels with the govern- 
ment concerning the Pensions Bill 
will be settled amicably, but 
theless there is some anxiety. 

Thursday—The Socialists Congress 
at Strasbourg, which is now open, is 
bringing face to face two parties, 


handful of agitators. The 
on their side, threaten to 
and a special council meeting 
to decide their at- 


those who wish to join the Third In- 


Nicholas Lenine, 


ternational of Moscow and those who 
wish to reconstruct the Second In- 
ternational, a pre-war organization 
which proved incapable of averting the 
conflict. The third section, 
clares for the Secocnd International 
without change, is insignificant. 

The real fight, however, is between 
the present leader, John Longuet, who 
is regarded 
Bolshevik, but who is repudiated by 
the Bolshevist Pre- 
mier, and the followers of Mr. Loriot. 


the leader of the extremists, who have 


ments in regard to Egypt and that the 


Egyptian people are suffering from 


oppression. 
Mr. Norris spoke to crowdéd gal- 


but few senators manifested | 


gufficient interest to listen to the ora- 


tion. He ended in a prophetic note: 


hitherto been regardéd as_ without 
force. 

The opinion now is that Mr. Longuet 
and the reconstructionists have some, 
prospects of recovering their position, 
‘but, nevertheless, Mr. Loriot and the 
extremists are entirely confident. 
Socialist Party, however the voting 
goes, may be split, as under the stress 


of excitement some incident, at any | 


other time insignificant, may result in | 


an unlooked-for change of sand. 


SIR A. GEDDES MAY 


Special to 


~Disclosure here that the British 


Auckland Geddes, British Minister of 


National Service 


would be acceptable as Ambassador to. | 
Motor Cars to Be Used 
An official note assures the popula- | 
tion that every step is being taken to’ 
‘bring foodstuffs to the capital but that. 
in the interest of the public it is not’ 
_proper to disclose the details of the | 


the United States has given color to 


reports that Sir Auckland has been | 


selected for the post. 

Such inquiry is the diplomatic cus- 
tom prior to making such an appoint- 
ment, and although it has not been. 


the roads; 


Special 


| 


50 and the) 


| cates 


| 


the Campano case. 


western 


View | workers 
Socialist Congress at Stras- 


bourg in View of Exceptional 
Situation | 


SITUATION SERIOUS 


Leaders Hesitate, However, to) 
Give Order for General Tie-. 
Up—Steps Being Taken to 
Insure Food Supply in Paris 


cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 

PARIS, France (Friday)—The rail- 
waymen’s leaders are hesitating in the 
present railway dispute to give an or- | 
der for a general strike, as the case 
of the man Campano, who was pun- 
ished for absenting himself against 
orders, is not considered sufficient to 
justify an extension of the strike over 
the whole of France. But, on the 
other hand, the railwaymen’s syndi- 


| break down the conflict. 


The leaders are disposed to accept | 


the arbitration of the government in 
It is satisfactory 
, to note that although the workers on 
‘the state railways which 
coast have succeeded in 

the transports, agd the 
on the _ Paris-Lyons-Mar- 
seilles line are holding out firmly, 
at any rate the men employed by the 


paralyzing 


northern and eastern lines are defi-, 


nitely refusing to obey the orders of 
their own committees to join the 


strikers. 


Science | 


the | 
of the hour, was to meet the delegates 


basis of an agreement. 
there were many references to 
the grave events confronting the na-) 


secretary of | 
hopeful. 


however, that | 


hever- | 


which de-' 


in his own country as a. 
made 


The | 


The Christian Science Monitor | ine 
WASHINGTON, District of Cobumbia | COM™MUR cations 


Italy, 
coast have been suspended while the. 
Government has inquired whether Sir! revictualing of Paris is jeopardized. | 
gone up| 


and Reconstruction, | 2 al aa | 
‘ers are, however, laying in provisions. | 


lines’ of groceries and provisions. 


Branch Houses Affected 


services. 
former leader, | eats 
accused the followers of Mr. Loriot, | Railwaymen Mobilized 
chief of the extremists, with being so'| 


as to think of a revolution | 


| €vVer, 


*dishes 
taurants is reduced to two, while milk | 


The first step of Alexander Mille- 
rand, the French Premier, on his re- 
turn to Paris, in spite of the lateness 


and discuss in a friendly fashion the 
This midnight 
meeting has so far led to notresult, 
but it is understood that the opinion 


in official circles today is rather more | 
| is also understood that | 
| military measures are to be taken to | 

essential 


| ment had been reached with the pack- 


It 


secure the working wot the 


This morning a Cabinet council ap- 
proved the partial mobilization of cer- 
tain classes of the railwaymen. This 
means that 10.000 workers, who are 
still in the army reserve, are recalled 


_to military duties and those military 
duties consist of running trains and, 
indeed, fulfilling the duties on which. 


under | 
charges against the packers. 


they are ordinarily engaged, 
such penalties as are attached to 6ol- 
diers. 

The chief aim is to assure Paris suf- 
ficient food supplies. There is, 
it appears, little danger 
Paris will be reduced to a 
situation along this line, but as pre- 
cautionary measures, the number of 
which may be gerved in reés- 


that 


is to be served under certain regula- 
tions. Later, if necessary, there will 
be two days each week without meat. 


Newspapers by Aeroplane 

In the Chamber thee demand 
this afternoon for power 
requisition motor cars. 
sons who are compelled to travel] are 


was 
to 


paying enormous prices for the use 


of motor cars. Enterprising news- 


'papers are sending by aeroplane bun- 
dies of papers to Nice and other parts. 
There is some talk in the newspapers| 


‘of a revolutionary movement being 


| begun, but that may be dismissed as 


It is cer- 


a fanciful 
tainly true, 


exaggeration. 
however, 


circumstances. 


Thursday—the railway strike, which | 
this morning appeared lIfkely to prove | 
less grave | 


extremely serious, seems 
this afternoon. Nevertheless it is al- 


way possible that a decision may make 


BE NEW AMBASSADOR ‘« 


portant discussions are taking place. | 
the | 


he strike general and meantime im- 


are affected and 
with Switzerland, | 
the Riviera and the western) 


Many lines 


Already the price of food has 


and there is practically no fish. Buy- 


announced what reply was returned | methods that are being organized. It’ 
by the United States, the general im-|is, however, understood that the goy- Other than their own meats and a western district given to France, the 
insists that it shall be 


pression here is that it was probably| ernment is relying upon motor cars| | products. 


favorable. 

The post of British Ambassador has 
been vacant since Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice left it early in 19128, so far as 
permanent appointments are concernd, 
as both Lord Reading and Viscount 
Grey were sent to Washington on 6pe- 
~_ missions. 


INTERRUPTION IN THE 
CAILLAUX TRIAL 


cable to’ The Christian &cience 
Monitor from ite correspondent in Paris 


PARIS, France (Friday) — There 
will be an unexpected interruption in 
the trial of Joseph Caillaux, the for- 
mer French Premier, who is accused of 
treasonable relations with Germany, 
in consequence of President Deschan- 
el’s visit to Bordeaux next week. Leon 


Bourgeois, president of the Senate, 


sitting as a high court, had promised 


to accompany the new President of 
the republic on his “earliest visits to 
various parts of France. Therefore 
proceedings before the Senate will not 


be resumed before next Wednesday. 


“Orlando has been defeated in Italy, 


Clemenceau has been overthrown in 
France: Lloyd George sees the hand. 
write on the wall, and Woodrow 
Wilson is watchfully waiting the con- | 


4 


Mr. Deschanel has made his first 


Ning. 


and punished rigorously. 


Scenes at Gare de Lyon 


appearance at the Académie Fran- | 
caise since his election, and took his. 


‘part in the completion of the famous 


| 


‘and wagons, which, as a legacy of the | 
war, are available in large numbers. | 

Alexander Millerand, the French) 
Premier, has arrived here, summoned | 
hastily from London, and he and his. 
Minister of War were present at a 
meeting of ministers at which it was | 


urged that military measures should | monopolize any food products in the | 


be undertaken and that soldiers should | 
be used to protect the lines and assure | 
the liberty of those desirous of work- 

The dispatch of a certain number. 
of indispensable trains was also ar- 
ranged for. It is probable that certain | 
restrictions upon foodstuffs will be | 
necessary and all speculating and at- 
tempted cornering will be repressed | 
The strike | 
has made it difficult for other work-| 
ers to reach the factories. | 


The scenes at the Gare de Lyon re- 
call the early days of the war, for 
hundreds of passengers, without any 
beds, are camping on the platforms. 
At the Riviera, many Americans and 
English people are stranded, surprised 
at the suddenness of the strike. Aero- 
plane service is being freely employed, 


and for the first time aeroplanes are | 


coming.to the rescue in a strike. 
The general feeling is that a crisis 

has been precipitated by the extrem- 

ists. It is further felt, however, that 


dictionary which the Académie has the right of society to live must be. 


/ , demnation of the American people.” | under preparation, 


_placed above particular 


e 


' comrades: 


serve the. 


how- | 


serious | 
Department of Justice they were es- 


Private per- | 


that agitators | 
are trying to make the most of the 


hence the steps taken by the author- 
| ities. 


Although it is still possible to 
reach England, the train service has 
been much reduced and at any mo- 
ment the strike may become a general 


one. 


PARIS, France (Thursday)—The 
conference between the Premier, Al- 
exander Millerand, and the delegation 


of the federation lasted until] midnight. | 


The Premier then made the following 
statement for publication: 

“I cannot go into details as to what 
passed in this interview. I set forth 
to the railwaymen’s delegates the gov- 


-ernment’s point of view on the ques- 


tion. A general strike launched un- 
der such conditions and at such a 
time would be contrary to all good 
sense. I understand that the railway- 
men have a duty to stand by their 
but the government also 


has its duty, and it will do . 


DECREE IS SIGNED 


in Paris are endeavoring to. 


AGAINST PACKERS 


Attorney-General Explains What 
Agreement Is Designed to 
Accomplish —— Counsel for 
Companies Gives [heir Position 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The consent decree enjoining the 
five big packers from continuing an 
alleged combination in restraint of 
trade and engaging in businesses 
which are not closely allied to the 
packing business was signed- by Chief 
Justice Walter I. McCoy of the Dis- 
trict Supreme Court yesterday. 

This decree was based on a suit for 
an injunction filed by the Attorney- 
General, A. Mitchell Palmer, who an- 
nounced last December that an agree- 


ers whereby they voluntarily agreed 
to abandon their combination and the 
Attorney-General agreed not to bring 
suit under the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law, declaring that this achieved the 
maximum of advantage for the pub- 
lic, 
the part of the government. 

There has been muchécriticism of 
this- method of disposing of the 
It has 
been charged in Congress that the 


packers should have been prosecuted | 


if they were guilty of violations of the 
law, as they had been accused of be- 
ing, and that by this concession of the 


caping punishment. 


Mr. Palmer's Explanation 
Mr. Palmer appeared personally 
present the’ government's 


to 


which had been entered into between. 
the government and the packers: 
“The decree which the Department | 


of Justice has brought about by urgent | 
insistence is designed to restore free- | 


dom of competition and increase the 
opportunities for individual initiative 
in business, which in time must bear 
good fruit for the public welfare. 


“Those great aggregations of capi- | 
tal which have come to be known as: 


the ‘big five’ have been. able to domi- 
nate so many lines of trade that their 
continued -and unrestrained growth 
constituted a real menace not only to 
American business, but to the Ameri- 
can consuming public as well. 

“Under the decree entered into, the 
chief packing companies, their sub- 
sidiaries and principal stockholders 
are compelled to <sell, 


roads and terminals ; all their interest 
in market newspapers; all their in- 
terest in public cold 


for their own meat products. 

“They are barred forever from the 
retail meat business. They are barred 
forever from dealing in ‘unrelated 


“They are required to abandon for- 
ever the use of their branch houses, 
route cars and auto trucks comprising 
their distribution system, for any) 


“They are required to submit per-| 
petually to the court’s injunction for- 


bidding all the defendants from direct- | 


ly or indirectly maintaining any 
/combination or conspiracy with them- | 
selves or any other person or persons, | 
or monopolizing or attempting to. 


United States, or indulging 
‘unfair or unlawful practice 
“In brief, the decree removes 
menace of control of unrelated indus- 
tries by the ‘big five’ 
their activities in futu¥e to the busi- 
ness of distributing meat 4nd its by-| 
‘produce ts under the injunction, which | 


in any 


restrains them from unfair and un-. 


lawful practices.” 
M. W. Borders, an attorney of Chi- 


cago, representing counsel for all the | 
declared that the agreemént | 
in no wise amounted to a confession 
for trial by a stipendiary macistrate. 


packers, 


of guilt on their part. 

“The defendants have consented to 
this decree and to give up certain 
businesses, not because of guilt, for 


with the minimum of expense on | 


case and- 
said in explanation of the agreement. 


preferably to} 
live-stock producers and the public: 
all their holdings in public stockyards; 
all their interests in stockyard rail- 


storage ware-. 
houses, except that which is necessary 


the | 


and confines | 


CHANGE OF STAND 


ON CONSTANTINOPLE 
BY BRITISH LABOR 


TF ashish Debate in House of (om- 
mons Brings Out Fact [hat 
Labor Party Is in Favor of 


Internationalization of the City 


ad 
ry e 


iPist 
Ne 


Special cable to The C} 
Monitor from its Furopean 
WESTMINSTER, England (Friday) 
—Last nizht’s debate in the House of 
Commons on Constantinople wa 
talked out by Maj. David Davies, Coal: 
tion Liberal, after Mr. Bonar Law, the 
government leader in the House, had 
delivered an able and closely reasoned 
defense of the government The 
speeches on both despite .their 
high debating quality and knowledze 
were somewhat ineffective. Speeches 
and declarations in the past by dis- 
‘tinguished statesmen of all opinions 
had so thoroughly steeped the public 
in the conviction of-the misrnule of 
Turkey in Europe and Asia that to 
the end they overshadowed the speech 
of the Prime Minister. clogged its de 
livery and dampened oratorical 

fireworks. 


Points Are Wel! Made 

On the other hand Lord Robert 
Cecil and the other government crit- 
ics gave the impression of fighting 
against a fait accompli. Both sides, 
however; made their points well and 
the House generally cheered the 
Prime Minister's statement the 
drastic treatment of Turkey and the 
rizorous surveillance of the Turkish 
Government in the future, but the sat- 
isfaction was tempered by the fore- 
boding, expressed by Lord Robert, 
that, while the British guns might be 
turned on Constantinople in future, 
international intrigues might always 
suffice to prevent them from being 
fired. 


Inféresting Feature of Debate 

One interesting feature of the 
bate was the Labor Party's official ad- 
vocacyv of the internationalizing of Con- 
stantinople under the League of Na- 
tions, although it is only a few days 
since a commission of the Labor Party 
issued a reply to the Indian Muham- 
madans on Constantinople and the 
Caliphate, which advocated leaving 
Stamboul, at any rate, to the Turks, 
unless it interfered with the interna- 
tional coritrol of the Straits. 

As to the rest of Turkey, this mem- 
orandum, which gave an elaborate dis- 
play of: knowledge, advocated self- 
determination, .except in, first, the 
‘very mixed areas, second, the areas 
where the Ottoman Government had 
Organized massacres, and third, the 
areas where expropriation and depor- 
tation of non-Turks had occurred. On 
the other hand, it would not apply 
| self-determination to Smyrna, because 
of the vital importance of Smyrna to 
Turkey. 


Wwe * 


sides, 


its 


of 


de- 


Labor's Protest on Armenian Question 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Luropean News Office 

LONDON, England (Friday)—-A vig- 
orous protest against the treatment 
of Armenia by the allied powers is. 
published by the Labor Party advi 
ory committee on international rela- 
tions. The m¢morandum states tbat 
by the atrocities deliberately organ- 
ized from Constantinople the Ottoman 
Government forfeited any claim to 
rule Armenia. 

It is pointed out that Cilicia is a 
country of great potential wealth and 
jis the only Armenian area in Turkey 
‘occupied by the Allies, while the 
Cilician highlands, where the people 
suffered most undcr the atrocities, 
have been left under Turkish control. 

The Labor Party’s policy is that the 
entire region known as Turkish Ar- 
/menia must be released entirely from 
Turkish sovereignty. The best settle- 
ment, the party urges, would have 
been to place the whole region for a 
‘term of years under the control of a 
Single mandatory power, but the La- 
bor Party recognizes that if America 
stands aside no other power may be 
'willing to undertake the task. 
| Jf the country is to be temporarily 
divided and a mandate for the south 


— 


| resolution 

given under strict conditions, and the 
people themselves shall decide whether 
they desire to govern themselves as 
|a@ separate state or to reunite with 
‘the rest | of Armenia. 


' 
| 


a 


DOCTOR’S PROTEST 
AGAINST MASKS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
SYDNEY, New South Wales—When 
_the influenza scare in Australia had 
‘reached the mask phase, one of those 
who protested most strongly against 
the absurdity was Dr. George Fox of 
Balmain. In spite of the government's 


’ 
; 


insistence on the wearing of masks 


he refused to comply with a practice 
which he considered unsanitary and 
harmful. The doctor was committed 
the 


Suhsequently Attorney-General 


refused to file a bill against him and 


he was released. Dr. Fox sued the 


they have not violated any law, but | magistrate, claiming £2000 damages 


that the American people may be | for alleged wrongful 


assured that there is not the remotest 


possibility of a food monopoly by the 


packers; that the constant criticism 
and agitation leveled at this vital in- | 
dustry, which 
not only it, but the people generally, 
may cease; that a better understand-.| 
ing and feeling between this industry | 


(tice Sly and a jury 
| 1919 and Dr. Fox ‘was awarded £150 


is seriously injuring 
Australia before this action, the jury's 


imprisonment. 
The case was heard before Mr. Jus- 
at the end of 


damages, if the mask craze had not 
been so thoroughly discredited in 


decision in the Fox case would make 
the wearing of masks more optional 


interests, and the public may be reestablished.” than mandatory. 


io é ~ 
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have taken 
ecision and the partition | 


of Turkish Problem 
n = Ts Questioned 


an Armenia alone should be a 
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*s Protests Statement 
Must Be Reck- 
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¢ Christian Science Monitor 
News Office i 

New York—Mr. Lloyd. 
defending the decision | 
niers not to oust the. 


4 “Constantinople aroused | | 


yesterday among. 
their stand | 


ce the policy was first. 
- Although James W, 
n of the American 
the Independence of 
s out of town, and other 


ic committee hesitated | 


nts until his return, it 

iat there was particular. 
ver the statement by Mr. 
that America for the 
be reckoned entirely 
ement contemplated | 

it of Turkey and the | 


. Cc ristian minorities. 


n people.” said Canon | 


, “of ‘the Cathedral of St. 


in whose Synod Hall 


seting, with Henry Mor-. 


| Jacob G. Schurman as 
| be held tomorrow after-_ 
. “have through the Near) 


ind the Red Cross con- 


ney and service for the 


nenia, in the conviction. 
dressing the assembly at the luncheon 


‘of the Boston Chamber of Commerce 


recently at the Cagpley-Plaza Hotel.) 


f would be needed only 
ending the time when 
rers attained to a posi- 


, could make it im- 


ristian people. 


because there 


: 1g, is a sufficiently 
| case of the workingman, 
deep in his feelings more than in his! (0) Jiderations. 


to understand ee 
-ernment whose policies are more or) 


Turk ever again to. 


Charged 

th with the American 
this most vital ques-| 
may be. 
is on which Lloyd 
that America is out 


ach of international 
me, for one, reluc- 
hdraw from my position 
ion of the Peace Treaty 
vations is necessary, 
believe that any alliance 
nited States and Great | 
her present ministry is 
be wrong. 
; Bt e, of course, has tech-| 
for his astounding state- 
‘first place, we did not 
r against Turkey, Sec- | 
rt t undoubtedly Presi-— 
undertake to prom- 
ica might take a man- 
enia. On those grounds 
. no- Standing. But in 
act that the Christian 
r nation poured out its 
' service to save Arme- 
of the fact that for 70 
cative and elevating in- 
a jinor has been very 
, it is flying jin the 
assert that America 
‘al right to be heard. 
L ji nt has not been ab- 
ly action the President 
en without special in- 
n the American people. 


eT 
ry 
-_ 


it Lloyd George says 
th the authority of 
s fficient to offset that 
juld not be considered 
. the military element 

| obtain control for 
sopotamia up to the 
Black Sea. There, 
sympathy with the 

‘the larger part of the 
but many Muhamma- 
him, to be a usurper. 
d division of Armenia, 
noted, establishes a 
er British protec- 

sh state is simply a. 
nilitary element. It. 

0 the Englieh control | 

fa and influence over 
state of the Hedjaz. 
pushed it is led 
nt of that Law-. 
If the uncrowned 


. is what I consider 
nal ecandal. And be- 
cts as I know them to 
cuses as 1 have read 

them, I would | 
mg with a gov-. 
by such a ministry. 
al that with con-— 
th selfish international 
oyd George. ministry 
wn in a day.” 
d that Henry Morgen- 
n" jor to Turkey, 
wr of protest to Presi- 
r. Gerard is expected 
& city today, and the 
by the American 
nly be made pub- 
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is 
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and employers are going 
square when they have looked 


him, hope with him; 


tigation now in progress. 
Manhattan Elevated, which has shown) 


‘Christian western civilization as has— 


CISM OF 


ideal and ambition, or even for sta- | 


always been the highest Armenian. 
bility and fof safe existence. 


“The Armenians 


WHY TURK MUST NOT 


REMAIN IN EUROPE 


were blamed by! | 
ish 


some one when they claimed the whole 


of their homeland be returned to them, | 


of immoderation. But that 
promise of a satisfactory future. Such 
center 
of progressive Christian civilization in 


those parts of the world where such a 


civilization is still sadly lacking. 
e' were sure that for the forma- 


tion of such an Armenia we had to’ 


contend with serious economic and 
political obstacles. We were sure 


also that the support of the United | 


States of America was the indispens- 
able condition for the creation of such 
An! Armenia and for overcoming those 
obstacles. The failure of that sup- 
port would mean the ruination of our 
aspirations. 

“But I am One who believes that | 
there is a supreme justice and a su- 
preme goodness in this uniyerse. No 
question is finally settled unless it is 
rightly settled. The proposed settle- 
ment of the Armenian question is 
man’s settlement, not under the con- 
trol of motives which are the highest. . 


EMPLOYER WHO 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts—Employ- 
ers must have cool heads and warm | 
hearts declared Whiting Williams, a 
Cleveland (Ohio) manufacturer, in ad- 


should have friendship 
toward none, 
to play. 
into 


Employers 
toward all and malice 


affairs a little further, continued Mr, 
Williams. 

Mr. Williams said in part: 

“If any big group of people is ina 
state of unrest, it is because some- 
thing is disturbing them, and in the 
it 


thinkings. In order 
this, manufacturers and business men 


must do more than throw at him a 


question as he passes by with his 
dinner pail. They must feel with 
they must get 
the prospect by living with him, not 
by living above him or apart from 
him.”’ 
WORK OF NON-UNION 
LABOR CONDEMNED 


a ee 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York—The Build- 
ing Trades Council , 


has announced 
that steel frama work on new build- 
ings put_up by non-union labor must 
be pulled down before union carpen- 
ters, masons, bricklayers, and plas- 
terers will be allowed ta complete the 
buildings. It is believed that this rul- 
ing of the unions will-affect about 17 


large loft buildings in process of erec-. 


tion. The Iron League Erectors Asso- 


It is said that 
the council 


right to an open shop. 
a number of unions in 
have gone ‘out on strike. 
REPORT FAVORING: 
INLAND WATERWAYS 


ee een 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—Urging a thorough-going experiment 


in the development of the inland 
waterways of the country, G. A. Tom- 
linson, director of the division of in- 
land waterways of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, in his annual report yes- 
terday to the Director-General, de- 
clared that “a complete economic jus- 


tification for these methods of trans- 


portation” would be shown. 


NEW YORK SUBWAY PROFITABLE | 


_a secret desire to free themselves from | 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New York-—That the 
subway has made money for the com- 


‘pany and stockholders the last few 


years, and. that it continues to operate 


at a good profit although bringing. 


in less returns during the last two 
years, has been indicated in the inves- 
Kven the 


a deficit for two or three years, has 


been profitable, according to Dr. John 
Bauer, on tbe basis of actual! invest- 
ment, and he believes that it is as effi- 


clent a system of transportation as 
the subway; also that unless operat- 
ing costs increase, it will become 
practically self-supporting on a rea- 
sonable capitalization on a five-cent | 
fare. 


It was said that the total amount. 


of money invested by company and 


ot a Solution 


ian Says Issue 
Rightly 

BSelence Monitor 

hin News Office 
, District of Columbia 
een is now at. 
phase, but as far as 
t taken its final 
der Hago- 
National Dele- 
. “I, however, the 


not , 
1 ry ® | 
ee 


city in the Interborough subways is 
— $263,163, 377. 


HONOR SYSTEM OF COLUMBIA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Wastern News Office 


system for examinations at Columbia 
University has been approved by all 


Classes, and a detailed plan will be’ 
drawn up, approved by the atudent | 
board of control, and submitted to the 


students for adoption. The plan does 
not ask pupils to report “cheating,” 
but all must certify that they have not | 
received aid during the tests. Offend- 


| Turkish 


with Bulgaria, Hungary, 
BECAME A WORKER. 


_adulatory 


with a government of the people. 
Bovernment is steered by 
'of small 


is down. 


grow 
ciation, which is criticized for employ- | ~ 


ing non-union labor insists upon its | 


‘this explanation 
is surprising to them, 
to find that Europeans and Americans 


facts. 
occupy 


lowing Ottoman to Remain at 
Constantinople Would Be 
‘Immediate War in Near East’ 


The following article has been prepared 
for The Christian 
prominent Greek authority oan near eastern 
affairs. Ma 


| NEW YORK, New York—Every ves- 
tige of Turkish rule, spiritual or tem- 
poral, must be removed from Constan- 
tinople. It is a moral duty binding 
the Allies and America. The allied 
motive for the great war will be com- 
promised unless we put an end 
misgovernment over 
tians. Our honesty and our honor will 
be questioned by the-Christian races 
of the Near East, who, trusting in our 
solemn promises for their emancipa- 
tion, have become martyrs in order 
that victory might crown our efforts. 

It is a need of the first order for the 
preservation of peace in Kurope. With 
the temporal power of the Sultan at 
Constantinople you have the possibili- 
ties of new Young Turkish alliances 
Austria, Ger- 
many, and Bolshevist Russia. 
French believe unreservedly in the 
assurances of Turkish ad- 
miration for French culture. Has 
France forgotten so soon the Turkish 
blandtshments in 1914, the loan of 
100,000,000 francs, and its subsequent 


use against her brave soldiers at Gal-'| 


lipoli? 


No Place for National Gratitude 


Considerations of national interests 
national -gratitude or of national 


| policy do not enter into Turkish poli- 


‘tics. No amount of friendship and 


crisis arrives. Turkey is not a nation 
Its 
the caprice 
£roups of men who have 
never yet been motivated in their ac- 
tions by love for their country, but 


by mere personal interests and selfish | 


» The idea of-a gov- 


less controlled or at least checked by 


the voice of the people is very remote 


from the minds of Turkish statesmen. 
To argue, therefore, that the recent 
sufferings have taught the Turks a 


salutory lesson, is to ignore Turkish 


history, and to refuse to read Turkish 
character. The Turks have learned 
nothing from this war, as they had 
learned nothing from many previous 
wars which have reduced their empire 


from 50,000,000 to less than 10,000,000. 


The massacres of Greeks resuited 


in the independence of Greece proper 
‘in 


1827 The Turks migbt have 
learned their lesson. They might have 
remembered that another 
massacre of Christians 
Christian 
cipation of the persecuted Christian 
races. But the Turks have never been 
able to estimate consequences. Under 
the influence of religious fanaticism 
they perpetrate crimes. They are 
punished. They are. surprised and 
indignant at the punishment. 
They cannot understand why Euro- 
pean Christians should interfere. Are 
not the Ottoman Christians rayas, or 
slaves? Have not the owners of prop- 
erty the right to dispose of it as they 
please? 


Christian Massacres Daily Occurrence 


Such has ever been the mentality of 
the Turk, young and old alike. Nothing 
miraculous has vet occurred in Tur- 
key to have transformed that mental- 
ity. The massacres of Christians are 
even now a daily occurrence. If they 
are not as spectacular as those of 
Chio, Adana, Constantinople, and Kot- 
chana, it is not the fault of the Turks, 
but of the detestable, to them, Kuro- 
pean forces of occupation. In fact, 
the Turks have never felt ashamed of 
their massacres. They have killed the 
Christians, they declare, because these 
were their property, and entertained 


To the Turkish mind 
is completely ‘ satis- 


Turkish rule. 
factory, and it 


do not accede to it. 

With this mentality of the Turkish 
people in mind, how can thtre be any 
candid believer in the early reforma- 
tion of Turkish politics. Alas! We 
have believed in such a miracle in 
1908, when the Young Turks, 
senting the flower of Turkish intelli- 


gence and Kuropeanized Turkism, daz- | 
aied 


programs of equality, 
Labeled with 
the Turkish 


us with 
liberty, and fraternity! 
such Christian epithets, 


mentality set to work out the expe-— 
Chris- | 


PROHIBITION STAT US 


ditious extermination of the 
tians. The Germans merely encouraged 
brutality°or rather organized and sys- 
tematized it. 
it upon the Turks. 
Prussianism has been driven out of 
Constantinople, Prussianized Turkism 


remains there in full foree waiting for | 
the day when French policy shall give. 
‘it freedom of action. / 
European Supervision No Deterrent 
NEW YORK, New York-—The honor. 


But the advocates of Turkish rule 
at the Bosporus contend that Kuropean 
supervision will check Turkish bru- 
tality. This is a mere assertion which 
is not supported by past and actual) 


most of the territory of the 
|jJate empire, when, in fact, acts of vio- 
lence and brutality are likely lo arouse 
civilized sentiment against Turkish 


ers will be dealt with by the student: rule, even today, the Turks are in- 


organization. 


~- A Sy 


NEW MAINE ROADS PLANNED 


AUGUSTA, Maine—The construc- 
tion of about 150 miles of state high- 


way in Maine is the program con-, 
templated this year, according to the! estimating 


dulging in massacres, and brutal ac- 
tions. We have already explained that 
Turkish conduct cannot be regulated 
by considerations of political diffi- 


actions. 


consequences, the 


Have not the Turks been guilty of | 


Whiter Insists That Result of Al-. 


extending to the shores of the Medi- | 
terranean through Cilicia, a vast area 
| which gave the claim the appearance | 
is the | 


‘ish them now, when Turkey has sided | | 
‘only Armenia that could hold out the) | 


utterly helpless, and altogether bank- 


Science Monitor by a/| 


| Then, 


| justice, 


to. 
Chris- | 
|the Turks.’’ 


But the’! 


support could make certain the atti-| ‘T for acts of brutality. 


_ | tuce of a Turkish-government when a 


‘ing brothers. 


wholesale . 
would force | 
intervention for the emany? 


GERMANS READY 


man law. 
repre-. 


that we are prepared to assume ful! | 


But they did not impose | 
Thus even after’! 


‘a few more polis to 
a majority of 105 


Today, when Muropean forces | 


workers, the sale of daily newspapers 


Monday noon, 
culties which may be created by their | 
Add to this incapacity for 
total | 


annual report of the state highway | want of patriotic sentiment, and what. 


commission. Surveys for this work is even more, the experience of cen- 
have been completed and steps taken|turies that the jealousy of Kuropean 
to have all the projects approved by/natione will suppress civilized senti- 


government, for federal! ment, and we have all the reasons for 
which the Turk will adhere to his 


hy should he now | 


pristine conduct. Why should he now | TRISET GOVERNMENT | 
MEASURE IS ISSUED 


'Have not the Allies been filled with | 
provinces of his é€mpire? Have they |! 

not promised the world that the Turk- | 
rule would forever disappear? 

massacres on a scale unheard of be- | | Bill Provides for Establishment of 

fore? And if the Allies dare not pun- | Parliaments in the South and 

North and of a Council of 

Ireland to Facilitate Harmony 


with Germany, when the Turks are' 
rupt, is it not logical to anticipate that | 
no ally will raise his voice of protest | 
against any acts of violence that the 
ding tT io 

vets A commit — their Chris- | “\onitor from its Kuropean News Office 
an slaves? '- LONDON, England (Friday)—The 
Will England dare punish the Turks? 1 Re z bh eis 
5 P Government of Ireland Bil] 


the Moslem Indians, who have. ; 
the weakness of European, sued tonight. It provides for the es- 


will protest and will threaten | tablishment of parliaments in south- 
a Pan-Islamic uprising, and England ern and northern Ireland and of a 
will apologize regretfully for her in- | Council of Ireland to facilitate bar- 
ability to displease her 70,000,000 monious action between them. The 
Moslems. northern area of Ireland would be 

France, composed of Antrim, Armagh, Down, 
lose her Fermanagh, Londonderry and Tyrone, 
and the boroughs of Belfast and Lon- 
donderry. 


Special cable to The Christian Science 


Was is- 


learned 


of course, will be loath to 
“intellectual prestige among 


plead that England’s 
Indian danger, and France’s interests 
do not permit her to protest against 
massacres of Christians. 


What Will Be the Result? , 

Unless something happens that will | 
force France's and England's hands to 
follow the course of honor, and of duty, 
the Turks will be left to rule over Con- 
stantinople. What will be the result? 
The result will be an immediate war 
in the Near East. We explain. When 
the armistice was signed, and allied 
troops entered Constantinople and the 
rest of the Turkish empire, the en- 
slaved Christians, who had until then 
simulated loyalty to the empire, gave 
vent to their delirious joy at the dis- 
ruption of Turkish rule. The senti- 
ment of hatred between Turk and' 
Christian has run ¥Yery high after the 
armistice. It is the hatred between a 
cruel master and a slave who has be- 
come free and taunts his former mas- 
Add to this 
condition the Oriental and half-primi- 
tive instincts of the Turk, and we can 
readily imagine what Turkish fanati- 
cism and revenge will do as soon as 
the Turk is reinstated in his former 
position as master over Christians. 

Now the Christians know their Turk- 
ish magters too well to ignore the fact 
that tota® extermination will be their 
lot under Turkish rule. The Christians 
are now, therefore, preparing for the 
inevitable. They are well armed to 
fight with the rage of desperation. 


America may 


LONDON, England (Friday)—The 
government has made public the text 
of its Irish Home Rule Bill introduced 


in the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day and passed through its first read- 
ing by title. The measure follows 
closely the oytline given to the House 
by Mr. Lloyd George in December last. 
By its- provisions two parliaments 
would be set up, one for the north of 
Ireland and the other for the south of 
Ireland, the northern Parliament to 
consist of 52 members, and the south- 
ern of 128 members. The representa- 
tion in the Imperial:Parliament would 
be 12 for north Ireland and 30 for 
south Ireland, necessitating the re- 
apportionment of Ireland, which is) 
provided for in the bill. 


The “Council for Ireland’’ 


A “council for Ireland,” composed 
of 40 members, half of whom would 
be selected by each of the parlia- 
ments, is also provided for in the 
bill. The legislative powers of the 
council would be only those granted 
it by the two legislatures, but the 
framers of the bill hope it will form 
a nucleus around which .would be 
built one Parliament for\the whole 
of Ireland. Almost unlimited execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial powers 
are provided for such a ynited Parlia- 
ment, 
on the separate parliaments would be 
considerably curtailed. Responsibil- 
What Will Greece Do? ity for organizing the united Parlia-. 

‘ ai we Ty rlee | ment and the power to create it is left 

: a a Ee tee bill provides that the united Parlia- 


tinople and in Asia Minor? The G ci : 
mea will not “ws eat delim: a ment, if formed, would control the 
_—* 7 & NIC UNGET customs and excise. 


the irresistible appeals of their suffer- | 
Bulgaria will seek an Powers of Parliament 
opportunity to grab something white At the outset, according 
Greece is engaged in the struggle | the Parliament would have full control | 
against the Turks. We hate to develop | of education, local government, the. 
the picture of general anarthy and | jand policy, agriculture, roads and. 
carnage. This picture will become! prigges, housing, hospitals and 
real tomorrow if public opinion here licenses. All the judicial offices would 
and abroad remains indifferent to the) be controlled by the Irish parliaments 
desperate cries of the Christians for each body controlling the officers in 
a total and complete abolition of jf, own district. but there would be 
Turkish rule over Constantinople and 2 eoyrt of appeal for the whole of Ire- 
over Christians in general. land 

Considerations of elementary jus- cellor. 
tice and of peace, not to mention con-. 
siderations of honor, should strengthen 
the heart of England and of America 
as well as of France to abolish Turk- 
ish rule over Christians. There can 
be no peace in Europe so long as the 
Turk is permitted to dominate unwill- 
ing Christians. 


of the chief safeguards 
provision specifically prohibiting either 
body from establishing any particular 
religious creed or penalizing anyone 
for belonging to or not belonging to 
any religious denomination. 


Sinn Fein Bank Raided ; in Dublin 
Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its Kuropean News Office 

DUBLIN, Ireland (Friday) — The 
military authorities today raided the 
Sinn Fein bank in Harcourt Street 
and the former Sinn Fein headquar- 
ters, where they attempted to arrest 
the caretaker, who, however, escaped 
over the roofs. At the bank £1000 
and numerous doc uments were seized. 


CANADIAN POLICY 
FOR SHIPBUILDING 


— ne ae 


FOR GERMAN TRIAL 


BERLIN, Germany (Friday) A 
number of prominent generals and 
admirals accused by the Allies of war 
crimes today issued a _ declaration 
which while reiterating their refusal 
to appear. before a foreign court, ex- : 
presses the willingness of the men to 
go to trial before a German judge, in 
whose fairness they declare their con- 
fidence. The signers of the declara- | 
tion are General Erich von Luden- 
dorff, former first quartermaster-gen- 
eral; Admiral] Alfred von Tirpitz, for- 
mer minister of the navy: General 
Erich von Falkenhayn, former chief of | 
staff; Field Marshal von Kluck, Ad- | an interview today the Hon. C. C. 
miral von Schroeder, and numerous lantyne, Dominion Minister of Marine. 
other generals and admirals. -| stated that the government would ask 

A German judge, the declaration as- Parliament for a vote of $20.000.000 to 
sae Sia a ee a Ger ‘complete the government's mercantile. 
trial conducted in rendre with | marine shipbuilding program. The- 
tee erinéinion bet naw that wo | Minister further said that the govern- 
know what the enemy accuses us of | ment’s shipbuilding policy called for | 
we expect our trial will be immediately |. 


‘the construction of 62 ships, of being 
30 L , 
German, and their own honor.” | ‘ present in 


the | 
document continues. “We declare In reply to a 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 


OTTAWA\Ontario;--In the course of 


/course of construction, 
question as to whether the Jellicoe re- 
port would be laid on the table of the. 

House of Commons soon, the Minister 
of Marine replied: 

“Admiral Jellicoe’s report is now be- 

ing printed and [| think it ‘will be 

tabled as soon as it is out of the 
hands of-the printer, It may be| 

brought down to the house within a’ 


responsibility for all commands is-| 


sued to our subordinates. ” 


ee 


IN YUKON TERRITORY 


DAWSON, Yukon Territory—Terri- | week.” . 
toriai-wide prohibition of the liquor When asked whether the govern- 
traffic apparently has been indorsed |ment proposed introducing any legis- 
in the plebiscite. just held, it was an- lation based upon the report, Mr. 
nounced today. The bone-drys, with | Ballantyne would say nothing. All the | 
ear from, have information he would give was to the! 
over those favoring | effect that the government had de- | 
a continuance of the bar and of 265 | cided on the course which it proposed | | 
over those favoring the establishment to pursue, but that it was premature | 
of government quor agenc les. to make any announcement at the. 

ek ye | present time, 

PARIS NEWSPAPER REST DAYS The naval policy and the New ian: 

PARIS. France (Thursday) — The | chise Bill were, he added, two of the’ 
parliamentary press representatives most important matters to be brought | 
have transmitted to the Premier, Alex- | 5efore the House at the present ses-— 


under Millerand, who ts in London, a sion. 


request that in enforcing the law with Be eh Nae PR 
regard to one day of rest weekly for PERU WILL OPPOSE 
BOLIVIAN DESIGN 


Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 
| from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Peru will oppose the effort of Bo- 
livia to secure a seaport on the Pacific 
in the Tacna-Arica territory, the dis- 
trict in the north of Chile which Peru 
claims, according to information ca- 
bled to the Peruvian Embassy here | 


A 


Sunday noon to 


be prohibited from 


PEACE PROPOSALS ANNOU NCED 
Special cable to The Christian Science | 
Monitor from ite Kuropean Newa Office 
LONDON, England (Friday)-—-A Moa- 
cow wireless message states that the 

Soviet Government has offered peace 
to the United States, vepan, and Ru- 
mania. | 


ration 
'London, asserting that th@,cash was 


but the powers to be conferred 


to the bill, Bos of the Oklahoma Legislature 


presided over by the Lord Chan- | 


What the government considers one | /§ *@id, 


in drafting | 
the powers of the parliaments is a. 


. into effect 


Bal- |°* 


there nearer home—every Lug- 


Es 


™ | PROBLEMS LEFT AS 
‘WAR AFTERMATH 


A. Mitchell Palmer, at New York 
Banquet, Tells of His Efforts 
to Overcome thé Opposition 
of the Ultra-Radical Classes 


"recent! ly trade the Foreign Office. 
message follows: 

“In view of the resolution adopted | 
by the Bolivian Government to attempt 
by any means to acquife possession 
of Tacna-Arica, even including the 
presentation of the case to the League 
of Nations, the Peruvian Government 
has sent a cable to the Bolivian For- 

eign Office expresding its surprise, and 
declaring that Peru will never listen 
to any proposition on the subject.” 

The Peruvian Ambassador, Federico 
A. Pezet, asserted that Bolivia had no 
right to ask for any part of that dis-. _ eee oe here eo” 
trict, the final title to which was stilt) “PC Ce te teen News Of 
in dispute between Chile and Peru ” Giincaiaes leas dia , iy 3 
He abclased that if Bolivia desired a “EW YORK, New ee pear x 
seaport she should seek it south of ee put 3 : the gong nen 
Tacna-Arica, in territory which at one sheen tarsi a . asia ineniens hie 
ime belonged to Bolivia. and not in ~*~ fev See“ phen meine olen 
co twa se neo border provinces. shel ne ati of the vanes si gat 
which Chile had taken from Peru as ¥°S! of honor at the banque! sal 
a result of war, but with the agree- 1° male beaygres peel em yr ont 
ment in the treaty that a plebiscite Mes act mr salt mo ms pone ne 
should be held to determine final ~— : Tee St 
right of possession. The two countries coal rte and . dig mest 
never have been able to reach an ar- yan 4 ae an cae high 
rangement satisfactory to both sides va ane doa , “ inten: Can 
in regard to the holding of age ones problem : whi h he deneribed as the 
scite. A representative o solivia, peta sae ns a En, é sepia 
spose i 9 made the proposal at unre Neivegeen ta on by te plea We 
the Paris Conference that the matter america and which, be a, 


f N tions. be distinguished from honest pro 
be left to the Leagu 1e of Na gressive radicalism.. 


nS fas 


for 


heen 
tr 
'n the 
this 


cost 
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former j 
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Mr. Palmer said that he had just 
DISPOSAL OF FORMER filed a final decree the effect of which 
GERMAN STEAMER)! “8! be that the five big packers of 
3 _ Chicago and all their subsidiary com 
ihe: panies will henceforth be bttche 
BUENOS AIRES Argentina—The only. 
diplomatic history of the case of the | Charles vans 
former German steamer, Bahia Blanca, <i Me i 
was made public by the Argentine Gov- | em men a Si 
ernment yesterday. [It includes aN | few technical steps, 
exchange of memoranda between the: what to do _ with 
British Minister to Argentina and the; achieved by it | 
Foreign Minister, which confirm the} “If we can only Americanize the 
statement that the British” Govern-; Americans, we can Americanize the 
ment does not intend to interfere with fereigners,” he said. “We propose *0 
navigation of the Bahia Blanca out- meet in an open forum, by com 
side Argentine waters. but reserves | petent, free and candid discussion, al! 
the right as a member of the Allied those who desire any changes Im our 
Reparations Commission, to have a methods or formulas of government 
voice in the final disposition of the, “The time has come when men mus! 
ship. declare what they think, amd suppor 
Other documents set forth the con-/it by reasoning, then commit ft ‘to 
tention of Argentina that the Bahia the judgment of the intelligent elec: 
Blanca was legally purchased in ac-/|torate and abide by the result withou' 
cordance with the Dec of @ suggestion of bigotry or intolerance, 
which are incompatible with demo- 
cratic institutions.” _ 
Other speakers were Judge Charles 
N. Hough, Judge Nathan L. 3#ller and 
Judge Francis M. Scott. 


paid with the official knowledge of the. 
British Government “through an in-'| 
termediary banking institution con- 
nected with another belligerent na-, 


tion after negotiations with the gov-| ie 
ernment at Berlin.’ | PLACE. PLAN FAILS 
| WITH YAQUI INDIANS 


DOU GLAS, 


OKLAHOMA SENATE | 
PASSES AMENDMENT 


ee 


Arizona -—— Telegrams 
\from Hermosillo, Sonora, say that the 
‘conference to arrange a_ tentative 
peace between the Carranza Govern- 
ment and the various units of Yaqui 
Indians warring in the State of Sonora 
failed on Thursday when Yaqui rep- 
resentatives withdrew. 

It is reported that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment refused to tender any prom- 
ises to the Indians in the event tha’! 
they would cease their depredations. 
and that the bone of contention 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


“OKLAHOMA CITY, Oklahoma—The 


‘last evening passed by a vote of 25 to 
13 the federal woman suffrage amend- | 
ment. The Senate failed, however, to | 
attach the emergency clause. There. 


were not enough votes to do this. The 
measure will go back to the House for |throughout the conference was the 
concurrence, which it is' anticipated fact that the Carranza delezates 
will be given. This leaves the meas- would not commit themselves as to 
ure open for a referendum, which, it the possible return of the hundreds 
will be soon attempted. of deported Yaqui women and chil- 
The Senate had before it two coOm-;dren. w¥ves of the warriors. from 
mittee reports, one favoring adoption | yyeatan’ where they were sent by the 
of the House joint resolution ratifying government. 
the amendment, and the other the. 
majority report, recommending that 
the amendment be submitted to a ref- 
erendum at the coming state primaries. | 
The Senate, since its vote was not suf- 
ficient to pass the amendment to go. 
immediately, has now left | 
the measure to decision by the people. 


ILLINOIS WETS AID rent or lease pertie 
GOVERNOR EDWAREG os bo une cutie that thine ir ae 


, discrimination of this nature, nol- 
withstanding that dogs and other pets 
fare not que stioned, 


TENANTS AND CHILDREN 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor . 
from its Eastern News Office 
TRENTON, New  Jerseyv—George 
Guthrie has introduced a bill in the 
New Jersey Legislature providing tha! 
it shall be a misdemeanor for owners 
of dwellings or apartments to refuse 
to rent or lease their properties 


fies 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois — Wet leaders) 
here made plans yesterday for cir-| 
culating petitions for tne nomination | 
of Edward I. Edwards, Governor of | from its Western News Office 
New Jersey, as the Democratic candi-| SALT LAKE CITY. UWtah— The 
date for President in the state presi-| Uinta Basin is being developed by the 
dential primary of April 13. The can-| institution of reclamation projects. 
didacy of the wet New Jersey Gov-! The reclamation work is being done 
ernor has met with great favor in under the supervision of A. J. Charles. 
strong Democratic wards here. The | project engineer for the United States 
wets also announced their intention to Indian Irrigation Service. When conm- 
ask candidates for delegates to Demo- | pleted, according to. Mr. Charlies, 79.- 
cratic state and national conventions} 000 acres wil! be added to the farm- 
whether they are wet or dry. ing area in the basin. 


—— ee ee 


UINTA BASIN DEVELOPMENT 


Speciai to The Christian Science Monitor 
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Famous 


since 1844 


LUGGAGE 


NONE BETTER 
MADE. 


N keeping with the traditions of 

Macullar Parker Company as 
always offering only the worth- 
while, this splendid line of Travel 
Equipment is now added, and is 
shown in its entirety, 


From the mast elaborate Wardrobe 
Trunk. to the simplest Hand Bag, 
we offer every model of the full 
LIKLY line and are the only 
house in New England that does so. 


MAC rane RKER 


409 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON 


The Old House with The Young Spirit 


Wherever bound—whether 
Southern sands and palms, 
| lowers and sunshine beyond the 
Rockies, to the rugged North, 


across seas, or just here and 


to 


gage need can be supplied at 
once from our new and up-to- 
date stock: 
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genius can no more be squeezed into 
an Académie than the ocean be taught 
to heave metrically. 


Friefdliness and Calmness 


- §ome day, perhaps, men will find 
out that whatever results from per- 
sonal comparison between Anglo- 
Saxon, Celt, and Latin, the only mood, 
the only 
possible 


> 


iterary .mode of treating 


ly every question wherein oné group is 


shown over against another, is one of 
friendliness and calmness. A gentle- 
man who has had much to do with 
great affairs and is not ashamed of an 
interest in what is spiritual, has written 
a pamphlet, “The New Outlook.” 
Though there is nothing in Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil’s pamphlet about Irish linen, 
he has comforting passages about the 
international] financier, and tells the 


mythical figure.” 
vations as might be made on this head 


he lays it down that “the notion that. 
the prosperity of one nation is an in- 
jury to the others is a complete delu-. 


sion.” 


1 g0, policies re- 
Ps 0Co aand~=s«Wtopia 
men wear col- 
as the wool. 
market kept— 
Mondays and 
“il Rose and White 
| each other. 
collar is one of. 
lization and it is. 
lly round civiliza-— 
1 upon a morning | 
rt too early in the 
| in London, to 
1 collar one- 

| rful song and 
8 kfast amidst 
s of the morning 
primroses and 
ended, to take 
ets, now gazing 
ll-polished boots | 
| sculpture that 
“i - is, capital 
f delight, one felt | 
Now and again 
, dropping touch 
he driver felt it 
‘ je right” io 
w that a man 
that self-re- 

ore such a flower | 
uld be trusted far 


,@ 


b.) 


Jy 


; es bit and chain | 


- 


d cheerful tramp 


‘rful tramp of her 
er heart! Clip- 
ered along 

and you held 

did month. She 
} well; her coat, 
e of her harness 
gaining steadily 
r with the im-| 
driver was. 

1 of the world 

as you came 

_ confidential 
only by a few. 
As for your- 
in the refreshing 
sh linen as you 
» babies of high 
led by nurses 
of bonnet string 
| Saw manly park 
| ts glistened 
won at the wars, 
re well brushed, 
29& Marvel were; 
| , hewsboys 


’ ~ 


she smiled as.she tucked it in, because 


| 
i 
i 
| 
; 
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VISITING IN MARKET 
HOGSTHORPE 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

The little girl never forgot that 
present nor the lady who sent it. 

Even before the present came she 
had always found the lady intensely | 
interesting. For one thing, she wore. 
lace caps years after most of the) 
Market Hogsthorpe ladies had con- | 
signed theirs to the oblivion of the) 
attic, and the little girl particularly 
admired her best one—cream lace with | 
bows of cherry-colored ribbons sit- | 
ting jauntily here and there. Besides 
that she had a yew hedge in her gar- 
den ‘cut into all sorts of curious 
shapes—there was a peacock with out-. 
spread tail and a Chinese pagoda; | 


“~ 


, 


and inside the house were wonderful | . 


treasures, wax flowers in glass cases | 
and chairs with bead roses worked 
all over the seats; all or any®of which | 
is quite enough to account for the 
little girl’s interest in the lady. And. 
when you hear that the little girl one 
day confided “to her friend that she 
meant to be either a great actress or 
a philosopher when she grew up, you 
will easily understand that the at-. 
traction was mutual. 

As for the present it was an ordi- 
nary enough little pink and white bas- 
ket, every ‘child in the town had one, 
and in those days they could be bought 
for a penny at the toy shop, but, in-. 
side the basket lay—the lady’s visit- 
ing card—making the whole gift 
glorious. 


Treasured Possessions 


Never before had the little girl re- 
ceived one of those shining white cards 
and she felt that it lifted her right out 
of the nursery into the magic circle of 
grown-ups. Long after the flimsy 
basket had disappeared, that card was 
a treasured possession, locked away in 
her workbox. 

And the lady who sent the present, | 
did she ever know how the little girl's | 
heart swelled with pride at the sight 
of the card? 
chance or laziness that put it there; | 
perhaps she herseJf remembered the 
romance of receiving a yisiting card 
when you're only six. I like to think 


Surely it wasn't just! 


she understood how very important it 
was. 

Up till that time new visiting cards | 
had been as far from the little girl's 


FROM BRECON TO 
LLANDILO 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Thirty-three miles of beautiful 
scenery lead the traveler along the 


ndition of thought, the only 


old coach-road to Milford Haven, be- 
tween Brecon and Liandilo. It is the 
way the south Wales mail service went 
in former times, and thence to the 
south of Ireland, and it is a part of the 
long, long trail from London through 
Oxford, Gloucester, and Monmouth. In 
these 33 miles that road reaches the 
apogee of scenic beauty, of hill and 
dale and running water. 

Brecon town, seated so finely on the 
River Usk, is the capital of that shire 


reader that when he has met members| 


of the confratérnity he has observed Breicheiniog. 
not so much their want of scruple as | 
“their extreme timidity” and that the | the fierce Norman filibuster, Bernard | 


international financier is “largely a. 
Saving such reser-. 


‘build his new 


be. is to this day not typically a Welsb 
town. 


‘Welsh prince, Gruffydd ap Llewelyn, | 
and thus allied himself with the peop 


we call “Brecon”; the ancient terri- 
tory of the native Welsh Princess of 
The last of their line 
was Bleiddyn ap Maenarech. From him 


de Neufmarché, who had come into. 


England with William the Conqueror, 
stripped everything, and became the 


by the Intelligence Department of the| first lord of Brecknock and grand the vale of Towy, 


United States and Great Britain, one) 
feels that Lord Robert's view is‘that of | 
the statesmanship which heals, when. 


a, 
yes a 


i 


Ancient Gothic 


Marcher of power and dread in the 


borderlands. - Bernard 
as his name became Englished, did 


‘not, as might easily be supposed, get 


his name from this new lordship, or 
march. he had thus founded. Not at 
all. This is one of those traps for, 
the.unwary that histor?cal studies so 
plentifully provide. He was Bernard 
“de Neufmarché” before he left :his 
native Normandy, for he came from a 
townlet of that name, a town we 
should call “Newmarket.” , 


Towns of Welsh Princes 
The Welsh princes of Breicheiniog 
had their old town on a lofty and windy | 


‘spot called “the Gaer,” which had been 
the old adage that “distance lends en- 


a strong place and a Roman camp. The 
forceful Bernard established a new, 
town down below. where the Usk and 
the Honddu stream come to their con- 
fluence. He even removed the stones . 
of the Roman station, wherewith to. 
town of Brecon. The 
Welsh preferred to style it “Aber- 
honddu.” but that never found favor; | 
and indeed’ Brecon, in Wales though it 
The political sagacity of the | 
ruthless but cunning Norman Lord) 
Marcher was remarkable. He married | 
Nést, granddaughter of the powerful | 


le | 
whom he had plundered; as did many | 


of the Marcher lords. 


There are remains of a castle in| 


‘Brecon town: a fortress destroyed by | 


“Newmarch,’. 


' observation, 
Thomas Campbell in his “‘Pleasures of 
' Hope.” 


vale”: or, if it please you the better, 
“Valley of the Waters.” 

Past Llywel, we come out of the vale 
ip to the glen of Glan Bran. - The Bran 
rushes along below, on the right, and 
the towering hills rise wooded to the 
left. 


Llandovery : 7 


into’Llandovery, in that vale where the 
Bran, the Gwydderig, and the Towy 


its little, ineffectual stump of a hill, 
still stand the jagged ruins of a castle 
together with the church, visible in the 
distance, sogged in the watery situa- 
tion which was perhaps its best de- 
fense. Llandovery town need detain 
no one. It is a kind if curious com- 
promise between a large rustic village 
and a farmyard; and a local obsession 
_ofpink-washing the plaster exteriors of 


‘the houses is quainjtrather than beau- 
tiful. Hence the way proceeds along 
through Llanwrda, 


C GHARPER 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


bridge at Brecon 


‘seigneur of these marches; a Lord! Abermarlais, and Cledvulch, up into) 


Llandilo; the abject little town’ on a 
hillside above the river. The Welsh 
style it “Llandilo Fawr,” or “Great 
Llandilo,” so obviously there ought 
somewhere to be a little one, 
vealed ‘to me where it was, or 15, 
situated. 

You will get no good impressions in 
Llandilo. For them it is necessary to 
speed through the town, as soon as 
may be, and, crossing the fine single- 
arched bridge over the Towy, view it 
ata distance. Here it will be seen how 
royally Llandilo is seated, and how 


‘fine a skyline it makes, with the dark 


crown of the hilltop woods of Dynevor 
on the left. It is a prime exemplar of 


ehantment to the view,” a very just 
poetically phrased by 


e 


LETTERS 


Brief communications are welcomed but 


| the editer must remain sole judge of their 


Suitability and he does not undertake to 
hold himself or this newspaper responsible 
for the facts or opinions so presented. 


A Sinn Fein Criticism 
To the Editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor: : 
In your issue of January 30, 1920, it 
was reporfed that former Congress- 
man William Flynn recently made the 


but if | 
‘there is. or was, it has not been re-| 


CHINESE ARTS AN 


THE REPUBLIC 


' 


Specially for The Christian Sctence Monitor 


| 


which resulted i 


; 
: 


was accompanied by the effort to re- 
cord and perpetuate mental ideas, 
the ideograph. This 
unity is true o Chinese writing and 
painting, and in this respect renders 
its weriting of profound interest. In 
modern form there are three recog- | 


A Republic of China threatens the | nized styles of writing: chen, or regu- 
‘art tradition of the Chinese Empire.) jar: shing,-or running, and ts’ao, or 


| Down from this point the road comes There is an unusual fact concerning | 


the imperial system of education in. 


that country, which has been rather 


ince 766 B. C., supported by the state 
‘during the first 1500 years, and later 


, 


'nfaintained by the private schools, all 


'the young Chinese have studied a uni- 


\form and little changing curriculum 
'founded upon a classical basis. Just 
/not settled. 
‘ing literature, bronze and ceramics, 
‘calligraphy and painting, are almost 
as old as Chinese history and that, in 


/what change in the educational 6ys-. 


pool their streams. Indeed, in the directly responsible for the solidarity 
original Welsh, Llandovery is “Lian-| of the Chinese toward their arts. | 
_ynddlyvroed,” the “Church Among Us 
| Waters.” ‘There, outside the town, on 


tem the Republic will undertake is | 


We know that Chinese arts, includ- } 


the beginning of the twentieth century, 


they were practically unchanged in 
design and definition. This was im- 
perial doing. And before we assume 
that this meant a retrogressive art, we 
must remember that the seemingly too 
‘placid Chinese artist of today is the 


development of a unique country; and, 


that each Chinese artist of today and 
all Chinese tradition originated in, and 
was derived only from, China. Creative 
art standards in Chin’ were not bor- 

wed from Persia or India, or from 
some other neighboring land, but were, 
and have remained, the result of Chi- 
nese consciousness and culture. Wher- 
ever we may travel we easily recognize 
the art seal of China, on porcelain, 
'jade, and paper, but in China itself we 
| find no authentic mark other than that 
of the Chinese imagination. 


An Expression of Culture 

Under imperialism Chinese arts 
'have been an expression of culture. 
A student who wished to carve or 
|paint or write has first been obliged 
'to discriminate, to appreciate the 
beautiful in everything concerning 
his daily life, in the family, and in the 
universality of tradition, and in his 
Own educational inheritance, before 
he was considered ready to work. 
And, once a workman, he had to learn 
to efface himself in whatever he pro- 
duced, in order that on seeing his cup 


of jade or his painted scroll, a per-| 


son’s first thought would be of the 
beauty or the dignity of the subject 
produced and of its place in the cul- 
ture of the nation, rather than of the 
skill of the artist. 

This is a mental attitude that a 
republican government will hardly 
encourage. And, in respect to Chin- 
ese arts, for so many centuries walled 
_into the vast country by custom and 
‘a deep national enjoyment, an hus- 
| bandry of beauty will be forced into 
new and, possibly, less beautiful ex- 
| pression. 


A Land.of Collectors 


China is the land of collectors and 
‘anthologies. While the study of old 
metal and stone which has been glose- 
lv allied with the discovery and de- 
velopment of the ideograph, in which 


lowed by only a small group of 
scholars, the collections of the bronze 
vessels and stone tablets that furnish 


many emperors and 
and are carefully 


made by 
officials, 


been 
| wealthy 
' protected and shown in 
public and _ private collections in 
China. Bronze vessels are the earliest 
Chinese art objects of which we have 
any knowledge. 
and ceremonial purpose. In shape and 
‘traced surface they relate not only 
art history but the significant changes 
in the civilization. Jade was used to 
replace bronze, and. because of its 
color and delicate texture was 


the Chinese language is written, is fol- | 
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‘ 
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| ‘tury condition of'their arts. 
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| Trialism 
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‘the early history of Chinese arts have. 


numerous | 


They were for family. 


re- | 


draft. In the first, each character is 
made with precision, and each stroke 
is @asily distinguishable. In the run- 
ning style, while the general character 
of each letter is followed, a certain 
abbreviation is permissible. The draft | 
method is the individualist’s oppor- 
tunity. He may deviate as much as he 
is able and still be read; the excel- 
lence of his writing will depend on 
the contro! of his brush in making the 
letter strokes. In these days of pro- 
verbially poor penmanship among 
western literary people, it is amusing 
tu recall that th® perfect writing 
shown by Chinese litérati has been 
so appreciated, and so sought for, that 
his exquisitely painted manuscripts, 
for Chinese writing is always done 
with a brush, have been copied and cut 
in stone to preserve them for col- 
lections. 


Confucius 

Confucius 
letters in 
marvelous 
regrouped 
books of 


the great man of; 
He accomplished | 
collections; he edited and 
most of the important 
the dynasties which pre- 
ceeded his birth, about 500 years be-| 
fore the beginning of the Christian | 
era. He edited a Book of History, | 
which goes back 2000 years B. C. Con- | 
fucius compiled the Book of Odes, 
upon which all later Chinese poetry | 
has been based. His Book of Rites! 
is still a guide for personal conduct. | 
The- Chinese are keenly addicted to | 
collections and reprints—another rea- 
son for the unchanged present cen- 
. It is safe | 
to state, that what art was a thou-)| 
sand years ago, it still is today—when | 
it is art at all, for of course, there is| 
a Scattering of rubbish and tinsel in> 
China, as well as in all the rest of 


was 
China. 


the world, but in no such degree, and ‘ta 


it holds no premise for beauty. The 
traveler in China will scarcely recall 
the rubbish, but he will easily remem- 
ber the beautjfally modeled horned | 
toad that he’ bought in a northern) 
town, and saw nowhere else in the. 
Empire, or the exquisite pink jade. 
lotus that had been cut in another) 
village, perhaps a thousand miles| 
away, and sold only in one locality. | 
In China, as in no other country, the) 
traveler may realize that art has been, , 
not a luxury, but a necessity. Jmpe-| 
has perpetuated prehistoric | 
Chinese arts into the twentieth cen- 
tury, but will demeccracy be able to| 
safeguard them during the next. 
hundred years? 


AIRSHIP LINE AUTHORIZED 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Pacific Coast News Office : 


SAN DIEGO, California — The War. 


i 


Department authorizes the statement. 


| 


' 


that permission has been granted the 


North American Aerial Transportation | 


Company to establish an airship line} 
between this city and Seattle. The! 
service will be broadened to reach| 
Chicago, New York, London, and Rio/'} 
Janeiro. It is planned to maintain.a/} 


30-hour schedule between San Diego | 7; 


and Seattle. 
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A SPECIAL 
DISCOUNT SALE 


For the purpose of cleaning uf, a large 
number of add pieces are conveniently 


arranged on tables on our Main Floor 
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‘of ‘the winter's snowfall 
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all about them. 
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SKY-HIGH CLOTHES- 
LINES 
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Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
Should a stranger enter the littie 
mining camp of Johnsville. Pluma:« 
County, California, on Monday of « 
summer season, that which frst at 
tracts hi« attention is not the }b. 
stamp mill, nor any of the scener) 
of the camp, but the ciothesiines 
They are a unique feature of the lane 
scape, and indicate not only the dep* 
but the in 
of the hous« 
perched on 


ventive turn of mind 

wives in the homes 

side of the mountain. 
City dwellers are accustomed to ' 


inetwork of lines stretched on the fi: 


roofs of apartments and tenemen' 
houses: country folk never cas 
second glance at a backyard where 
are ordinary clotheslines, or thos 
affixed to revolving standards By 
when one first sees the lines, a-flutte 
with a week's wash, extending tron 
back porch of.a Johnsville house 
the top of an extremely tall pine tree 
anywhere from 50 to 100 feet distan! 
one’s curiosity i quite naturally 
piqued. 

No ‘one in the mining camp 
to know exactiv who was the orig 
nator of this clever scheme, but all the 
housewives wil! tell vou what a splen- 
did thing it is; for in the winter the 
snow falls to a depth of 20, and in 
some rare years as deep as 49, fee 
and the winds drift it even higher 
Consequently. an- ordinary outside 
clothesline would be buried -out 
sight and use beneath the heavy fa! 
of snow; but wash day comes around 
just as regularly during the winter 
season, and to meet the problem of 
drying clothes some ingenious person 
devised the scheme of attaching a 
pulley to a pine tree which thrust its 
crown above the highest recorded 
snowfall. This was easily accom- 
plished by skiing over the frozen crust 
of the snow. The other end of the 
rope was attached to a second pulley 
stened to the back porch of the 
house. And when the practical side 
of this scheme was observed, al! the 
housewives of Johnsville who had a 
tall tree growing within reach of their 
back porch followed suit. and Mon- 
day’s wash quickly strung up and 
sent fluttering out over the high-piled 
snow. 

When the snows have disappeared, 
these clotheslines take on a strange 
appearance to the unaccustomed eye, 
since some of the tall. trunks of th: 
pines seem to be absolutely impossible 
to scale. And on a summer's day, 
when the week's laundry of the entire 
camp of Johnsville is flapping on 
these sky-high clotheslines, one who 


s 


seems 


a 
a 


has a particle of curiosity in his make- 


up cannot rest until he has learned 
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“A Shine 
in Every 
Drop” 


Black Silk Stove Polish 
' is different. It does not 
dry out; can be used to 
the last drop; liquid and 
4 paste one quality: abso- 
wy, lutely no waste; no dust 
or dirt. -Y get your 
money's worth. 


Black Silk Stove Polish ® 


is not only most economical, but it gives a 
brilliant, silky lustre that cannot be ob- 
tained with theordinary polish. Black Milk 
Stove Polish does not rub off—it lasts 
four times as long as ordinary polish— 
fo it saves you time, work and money. 
Don't forget--when you want stove pol- 
ish, be sure to ask for Black Silk. If it 
isn’t the best stove polish 

you ever used—ryour deai- 

er will refund your money. 


Black Silk Stove Polish 
Works, Sterling, Illinois. 
Use Black Silk Air Dry- 
ing Iron Enamel on grates, 
registers, stove-pipes, and 
automobile tire rims. Pre- 
vents rusting. Try it. 
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. | the prudent townsfolk themselves, who | following statement at a meeting of 
lif tennis. To be sure, there was always jaq witnessed, during the progress of|The Friends of Irish Freedom held 
a supply of the old discarded ones for the war between Charles the First|jn one of our public school buildings 
ye Collars the asking, but then these had lost and Parliament, so much destruction | for the purpose of raising a Sinn Fein 
ve war and there “eir glamour and besides they soon wrought by the contending parties!joan: “I never supported American- 
. The other day ‘Ceased to be cards and were turhed | fesieging castles that they thought it|/ism while I was in Congress and 

& ‘| into doll’s furniture, if an elder sister se petter part to abolish this fortress.! have no apology to make. and I take 

of the last was obliging enough to cut it out, or . 


| They desired nothing so much as to be /no stock in this latter-day American- 
with a pleasant sheep pens for the woolly lambs who | opject. _ | Congress to recognize the political 
it, though we lived in the Noah's ark. The ancient Gothic bridge across the 


o- a © Ticletcess, trick cnrés, with ee er sapano independence of Ireland, and if the 
r figu Ck- , : 5 Usk carries the great highway into the | president should oppose such a reso- | 
of tissue paper between each one., suburb of Lianvaes, more commonly a ~~. |/common origin. Dr. Ferguson says | SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


‘ that-hussar of lution, we will compe . 

: and romantic were quite another thing. There were ,nown as “St. David’s.” This bridge} ment to pass it et ae ea aie that the attempt to trace designs of | ge : Recounts conned tor wall 

‘0 ‘Only have the serious rites attaching to these. They was condemned by Telford, early in country belongs to the Irish by right | visible objects, that became painting, | YAMANAKA & CO y Last dividend declared at the rate of 44% 

le Supply of col-|made their first appearance at the the nineteenth century, when reporting | of disgovery. They are the backbone | SSS = * fad | COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS 

| Was, and now front door when, if Jane should say in to the government on the proposed re- | of the fation and will yet rnle it. | OS eens, Ot, * Dente Safe Deposit Boxes Storage for Valesbice 

#@ne@ annoys the her stately way, “My rhistress is not at modeling of the road; but before his | after we shall have secured the free- | 2388 HUNTINGTON AVE.. BOSTON. MASS. 

p> Gone this most home today,” they were placed On recommendations could be adopted, the | qom of Ireland we will take care of | — 

ut he has said | Jane's copper tray, and carried away railways had placed road improve-| pngland.” | 

bt endure criti- in triumph. ments in the background, and so the; guch blatant language sounds iden- 
Saliant sailor bridge survives. tical with that of Kaiser Wilhelm's | 


sion would 'when he brs 
| : quely warned Ambas-| 
Whenever she could contrive to be Romantic Scenery 


og a? i antic Saiva- sad Gerard that America better | 
settled there the little girl watched the whole! !t is scenery of the romantic Salva-| beware. How long must American 
tor Rosa type, of impending rocks and 


to see how , * : ’ 
proceedings, tucked away behind the nicl tmnt! | ence endure; how long must jus 


deep vales, tice be flouted? The voice of every. 
indian table inlaid with ivory, which Here is the church of Lianspyddid) paijen American soldier cries out in| 
always stood in the hall. It was a 


(which you must please to pronounce) cient protest. Every loyal American. 

A by ‘most fascinating ceremony, but quite “Slansputhy’) with no village and NO) jing: feel that buch an utterance, in | 
easy antithesis,” incomprehensible. She often wondered apparent reason for existing at all.) cugh a place for auch a Gunes. Gud by | 
why the ladies didn’t just ask Jane The name, being translated from the ,u., a personage 1) @ ameank of | 
to say they'd called. Jane knew every Welsh, means the “Hospice Church”;  faiyp, excruciatipg in the extreme to! 
one in Market Hogsthorpe, and she and it was in fact founded in the very papor ana ‘patriotism. | 
long ago by the Priory of Malverny, for. (Signed) LESTER D. EHMKR. 


never forgot things; or, why didn’t 
they stay and talk to Jane? She could the solace and succor of travelers Who | gijyver Creek, New York, Febryary, 2, | 
were unfortunate enough to be obliged | 1920. | 


have told them ever so many interest- 
ing things—how many guinea fowls/|to travel this way. There was once, __ er eae 
there were on her brother’s farm or of course, a hospice here, but that has_ if | sii ' 
about the new_separator with milk long since disappeared, and only the ' 
running out of one tap and cream out logely church remains: | | 
of another. | g il we come past Penpont and 
The litthe girl decided that most of Nantygwreiddyn, down into the village 
them were somewhat in awe of Jane, of Sennybridge, the English and easier 


Use Black Silk Metal 
Polish for silverware. nick- 
el. tinware or brass. It 
works quickly, easily and 
leaves a brilliant surface. 
It has no equal for use 
on attomobiles. 


garded as the most precious.of gtones, | 
Jade is also “highly prizéd- by the 

‘Chinaman because it so pleages his 
sense of touch. Today it is cut into | 
vase and pot and ornament not unlike |. 
‘those 2000 years old: Jade is the) 
despair of the collector; for its variety, | = z 
‘and his delight for its beauty, and || At Bxtraordinary Discounts 


the numberless examples from the of 30% to 50% 


centuries of artist-lapidarfes. — : . ‘Massachusetts Trust Co. 


Calligraphy and drawing have a. from our regular prices 


CHINESE and JAPANESE PORCELAIN, 
POTTERY, LACQUER, GLASS, 
PEWTER and BRONZE WARES, 
WOOD CARVINGS: BUDDHAS. 
CHESTS, SCREENS, 


al ieled in lay-- experience as late dinners and lawn 


ETC. 
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SPECIAL 


| | JEWELRY oF DISTINCTION 
SUNDAY DINNER | 


We will send catalogue of Emblem 
Jewelry on request | 


REAGAN KIPP CO. 


| 162 Tremont Street, Boston 
Next to Keith’s 
‘ 


Central Cafeteria 
Home Cooking Quick Service 


W. Genesee and Franklin Streets 
827 Washington Street 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


12 prize winners: named 
varieties; strong tubers; 
guaranteed; for $5, post- 
age prepaid. Full infer. 
mation, all about plant- 
ing. raising, propagating, 
with each order. 


JOHN ¢, Ghiciies 


CARDEN BOOK 


| One of the best ready reference 
books published on gardening. 
Invaluable to the professional 
as wellas the amateur—wheth- 
er the planting plot is a few 
square feet or man acres. 
Cultural directions 

written by the best 

American authorities 

on Vegetables and 
*Vlowers. Every werth 

while sort is listed and 

illustrated photograpl- 

ically, including only 

such novelties as have 

heen proved dependable. 

224 Pages. 6 Color Plates 

Mailed free if you men - 

tion this publication. 

HENRY A. DREER 

714-16 Chestnut St 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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served from 11 a. m. 
to 5 p. m., $1.25 


: REGULAR DINNER 


served every day from 
11 a. m. to 2 p. m. 


A Fascinating Ceremony 
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DAWN 


A la Carte at All Hours 


— 1088 BOYLSTON STREET 
Near Mass. Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


| Flowers Telegraphed Promptly to Al 
_ Parjs of the United States and Canada 
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ranted it. 


she was herself, and besides, 
wasn't sure that Jane particularly 
wanted to talk to them, it didn’t seem 
to be part of her game. And indeed it 
was not. With Jane, answering the 
door was an exquisite art, and she 
entered into it with as much enthu- 
fiasm as a prima donna singing the. 
Jewel Song or a conjuror producing 
from a top hat. No one. 

er opened a door quite so majesti- 
y as Jane, when the occasion war- 


@ time the little girl grew up 
ind once she had done that and been 
to college, and played hockey, and. 
worked in an office, no one ever cared 
less for visits and vieiting cards. 
Maybe she is right, and the time really 
to enjoy them is when you are six. 


name of what the Welsh cali “Rhyd-| 
y-Briw,” on. the River Senni. Here 
was the ancient forest of “Pont Senni” | 
or Devynock, the “forest primeva!,” as. 
Longfellow would &ay, still a well-| 
w6oded region; and thence we come to 
Trecastie, that is to say, “Castletown.” | 
Only a few mounds on a great hill 
remain, to show where the castle built 
by the great Bernard de Newmarch | 
stood. This was the line of a Roman. 
road, which went, after the Roman. 
fashion, straight for most of the diffi- 
culties. It was abandoned shortly | 
after 1785, when people had’ grown 
weary of climbing and descending un-| 
necessary steeps. The present road, | 
through the easy and lovely valley of| 
Cwm Dwr was then made. ‘Cwm; 


| Dwr,” it may be added, means “Water- | 
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Whether 
they be lamb, or pork, or 
mutton, the flavor will be 
enhanced if you use the 
relish with a I’renchy zest 
—thick, piquant 


AUSAUCEH 


1932 4lst Avenue, 
Oakland, California 
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lor political expediency, and his latest 
/appointment is characteristic. Mr. Wil- 


OFFICIAL THINKS | 
LOWER PRICES NEAR '‘ireatens to cause’ discord in ‘the 


Democratic ranks and at a most inop- 


as, follows: 1914, 40 transports; 1915, 
132 transports; 1916, 362 transports; 
1917, 737 transports and liners; 1918., 
875 transports and liners; -1919, 975) 
‘transports and liners. During that 


‘COMMITTEE URGES 


ocrat, on the ecient that it cpr EDUC ATORS CHOOSE : 
COTTON INQUIRY 


— 
ihe CASE to riot. The speech was on the pro- 
NEW JERSEY LEADER 


hibition amendment, ‘and. concluded | 
with these words, “While’ wondering | 


ent 


VS TO CLOSE 


h at Evidence Shall 
ed on Wednesday 


aming Up Shall 


dent of The Chris- 
jence Monitor 
w York—Assemblyman 
mM was recalled to the 
sterday at the hearing 
ended Socialist assem- 
qualifications are being 
y the Judiciary Com- 
Hur E. Sutherland, 
‘ committee, continued 
ination of the witness. 
rted that the evidence 
im by Frank Wasser- 
. McElroy, Adolph E. 
R. Hart, and Miss Ellen 
true 


Solomon agreed that 
nany, which led up to 
‘s declaring war, were 
he did not appeal for 
he purchase of Liberty 
as a Socialist he was 
_ He said that he was 
he Socialist war plat- 


for the repudiation of 
he heard it offered in 
the course of the trial. 
Witnesses, he said he 
da resignation blank 
Vision of the Socialist 


stitution was a dead 


d then produced a let- 
it 25, 1916, from the 
rs of the party, 


yh Germer, executive | 


¢ that this provision 
_ August Claessens 
he stand and Morris 
1 for the Socialists, 
rect examination. Mr. 
this country as a 
nd. He was edu- 
schoo] and joined 


m in 1913. He is a 
8 ng at the Rand 
| Science, and a lec- 
ie last eight years he 
> lectures and 


my TI 


oe “elected as Assem-/ ican Legion members stand for 100 per 
vi cent Americanism. To this end, every 
effort should be made to see that all 


eventeenth District of 
1917, 1918, and 1919. 
yduced in the Assem- 
1 to repeal military 
a bill to abolish the 
eputy sheriffs, and a 
: Labor law to make 
iniversal. He, like 
Mr. Wasserman’'s 
made certain as- 
te, such as stating 
ution of the United 
ap of paper. 
. Brown, counsel for 
conducted the cross- 


owe 


9 and a Half Days 


about it, I sort of think that the same | 
thought comes to my mind as came to. 
you a year or so ago, and the thought | 
is that | hope that when those heroes 
do come back, those heroes who have 
battled for democracy and who have | 
kept the world safe for democracy on. 
the other side, while the enemies of | 
democracy were stealing it away from , 
| the people over here, sincerely do I, 
jy looking up to my God tonight, | 


.’| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
that they will have enough ammunl- | ‘from its Western News Office 


| tion left when they come back to use. 
|it on the hypocrites and on the bigots 
}and on the enemies of democracy who 


were over there.” 
Mr. Hillquit pointed out that these | , 
remarks were not néade by a Socialist | 
Assemblyman. When Mr. Hillquit ex- | 
amined Mr. Claessens on his speech de- | Wet 
| livered on the second - se edeatgeal of | eee ass 
the Russian revolution, Mr. Claessens 
|admitted that it was intemperate in 
| parts and that it was the most intem- 
| perate speech he had ever made, but 
|he appealed to the Judiciary Commit- | 
tee to consider the circumstances un- 


ryhich he made it. He then re-'| ™ ; ; 
that it was on November 7. 1919. | ting the committee’s services. 


| der 
lated 
and that on the preceding days the 
election had taken place, and he de- 
| scribed how gunmen had stolen ballots 
and acted illegally and it was only by 
an accident that he found an honest 
| police officer to have the ballot counted 
correctly and insured his elections. 


‘Supt. Durand W. Springer, 


‘standing approved. 


New Plan for Choosing Officers 


Bugle Call for Americanization 
Sounded at Cleveland Conven- 
tion—Change Made in the 
Method of Selecting Officers 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—At the final} British Ministry_of Shipping. 
session of the Department of Superin- | 
Rial _tendence of the National Educational 
have stolen democracy while they} association here yesterday, after the | 
report of the nominating committee, 
resolution.was presented which has 
resulted in a radical change in the 
‘method of naming officers for that or- 
Hitherto the nominations 
have been made by a nominating com- 
| mittee and its report has been gen- 
| erally accepted as offered. Supt. Fred 
Hunter of Oakland, California, yester- 
day offered a resolution providing that 
the officers henceforth be chosen by 
the 8000 delegates themselves, omit- 
After 
much discussion, a plan, drawn up ‘by 
was 
adopted for future gatherings, yester- 
day’s nominating committee’s report 


|. James Oneal appeared as a witness 


to identify his report to the Socialist 
executive committee on conditions in 
Europe, which was not read. 

The hearing was adjourned until 
next Wednesday. . 
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‘NATURALIZATION IS 
URGED BY LEGION 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


month 


The new plan provides that, under 
certain established customs, the na- 
tional assembly shall print -a notice 
in the bulletin calling for nomina- 
tions for the several officers of the 
Department of Superintendence. A 
later the names of all the 
nominees are printed, and each active 


. member of the department who regis- 


} 


ters before the annual meeting shall 
be given a primary ballot on which 
to name his choice for all the offices. If 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor three persons have named a candidate, 
Indiana—For the’ the name goeson the general ballot. The 


time over 16,000,000 tons of munitions 
and war supplies were moved. 
As a result of conferences in the 


portation companies 


of the former Arthur Harris, who acted 
Director-General of Overseas 


/as 


Transport up to the end of 1918 when’ 


the department was absorbed into the 


_created a knight, remained at its head 
_as Director-General in Canada. 
majority of his staff were men lent by 


+the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


DRYS AROUSED BY 
ACTIVITY OF WETS 


Nomination of Bainbridge Colby 
Seen as Factor—New York 
Democrats and New Jersey 
Assembly Oppose Prohibition 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—The drys 
view with increasing displeasure the 
nomination of Bainbridge Colby to be 
secretary of State of the United States, 
and in other events of the week see 
reason for increased activity on their 
part. They point out that on the 


second night after his nomination he: 


was announced to be toastmaster at a 
dinner given here in honor of Edward 
I. Edwards, Governor of New Jersey, 
and other wet leaders, but he did not 
appear, J. F. Tucker, managing di- 


rector of the Society of.Arts and Sci- | 
ex- | 


the dinner, 


beginning of the war between the gov-. 
ernment and the large Canadian trans-. 
the Canadian 
'Pacific Railway placed at the service’ 


phn ea | received 


Harris, who in the meantime had been |! 


The 
Arthur Williams, 


| price-reducing 


| privileges and appreciate the duties of 
American citizenship.” 


served honorably in the army, navy, or 
/ marine corps during the war, who was. braska. 
not a citizen when he entered the’ 
service, may become naturalized upon | 
' presentation of his petition for natu-| | 
ralization, without making the prelimi-| mittee made yesterday started with a. 


‘former service men of foreign birth, the superintendence department con- 

._ ,Stitute a canvassing board to count 
a nation-wide campaign has been in-' the pallots and they report to the sec- 
augurated by the American Legion./ retary the names of the two persons 
Franklin d’Olier, national commander | who have received the highest num- 
of the legion, today will send instruc-| ber of votes on the primary ballot and 


‘substance to the 8000 posts of the or-' vote. 
_ ganization throughout the country. 

“Above everything else,” Mr. d’Olier! progress. The newly selected officials 
said, “the American Legion and Amer-| for 1920 are: President 
Kendall, state commissioner of educa- 
tion, Trenton, New Jersey; first presi- 
dent, E. A. Smith, superintendent of 
‘schools, Salt Lake City, Utah; second 
vice-president, J. M. Gwynn, superin- 
tendent of schools, New Orleans, 
Louisiana; secretary, Belle M. Ryan, 
assistant superintendent, Omaha, Ne- 


legion members enjoy the rights and 


The law provides: that any man who 
Report on Resolutions 


‘nary declaration of intention, without! bugle call for Americanization, and 


proof of five years’ residence within| resolved “That the curricula of all | 
the United States, and without pay-| public schools should include such in- 


purpose of naturalizing thousands of Secretary and three vice-presidents of 


ty during’ 1909, be- | tions to state department command- the entire membership will then $pro- | 
ers, who in turn will transmit thenf in| ceed to elect the officers by majority | 


The plan was regarded as a mark of 


Calvin N. 


The report of the Resolutions Com-_ 


ences, which gave 
plained that Mr. Colby was kept away 
by official duties, and said: 

“This dinner was born out of dis- 
content at the Metropolitan Club in 
Washington, when Bainbridge Colby 
and I could not get a drink, and I want 
to say that we have continuously 
reveled since that dav in Washington 
and elsewhere. And a result of that 
is this dinner, and Bainbridge is re- 
sponsible.” 

A resolution adopted at this dinner 
congratulated President Wilson on 
selecting Mr. Colby. 

At the same time, the state Dem- 
ocratic leaders informally convened 
in Albany were adopting a platform 
plank opposed to prohibition by con- 
Stitutional amendment. The New 
Jersey House of Assembly has passed 
a 3.75 per cent beer bill, and both 
‘Governor Edwards of that State and 
Alfred E. Smith, Governor of this 
'State, are expected to fight for the 
wets in the national Democratic con- 
vention. 

The Association Opposed to Na- 
tional Prohibition has said that it has 
taken no stand on presidential can- 


Reductions on Food and Cloth- 


'portune time, yet Bainbridge Colby is’ 
‘a man of most excellent ability, though 


ing in One Section Given as | 
Reason for Decline Elsewhere- 


NEW YORK, New York—Labor has 
its maximum increase 
wages, and could dq 
ing in efforts to cut the cost of living, 
Howard E. Figg, Assistant Attorney- 
General, declared at a conference with 
Federal 
ministrator, here yesterday. 
evitable that prices shall 
near future,”’"he added. 
campaign were 
cussed at the meeting., 


fall 


in | 
much by cooperat- '! 


/ serrous 


—[Labor Wages at Maximum 
‘BILL TO COMPEL 


without a diploma in statecraft. He 
has had but little experience in for- 
eign affairs or diplomacy. As Secre- 
tary of State he is faced with the most 
problems ever presented 
the State Department. 


OIL SUITS DEFEATED 


eee ee oe 


WASHINGTON. District of Columbia 


—The House Judiciary Committee de- 


Food Ad-| 
It is “in-| 
in the) 
Plans for a. 


dis- | 
| California federal courts of the gov- 


and elothing in Georgia had run from)! 
| Company. 


25 to 50 per cent, and there was no 


reason why similar reductions could | 
that. Mr. Palmer’s statement that 


not be effected elsewhere, Mr. Figg 
cerned.” Immerse quantities 


women’s clothing have been thrown 


back on the hands of the manufac- | ; ' | 
'of Justice, opposing the bill, said ap- 
women frefuse to buy, Peal would be useless, as the govern- 
more than necessities at the prevail-| ment 
he | 


stores here | 


‘LIVING COSTS IN NINE. 


made for 


turers by retailers who made the dis- 
covery that 
ing figures. he stated. He said 
knew of two department 
and six large ones in 
which had canceled orders 
delivery after April 1. 


the country, 


said, “with the cooperation of all con-, 
of | 


Reductions in prices for foodstuffs; @T™ments 


feated action yesterday on the 
offered by Edward E. Browne (R.}, 
Representative from Wisconsin, di- 
recting A. Mitchell Palmer, Attorney- 
General, to appeal the dismissal in 


suit against the Southern 
Pacific Railroad and the Standard Oil 


contended 
the 
land involved had been acquired be- 
fore the discovery of oil in California 


Representative Browne 


| was incorract. 


Miss Edith Strauss, of the Depart- | 
ment of Justice, submitted a 5-point | 
program, which will be considered at 


a later meeting. calling for a decrease | “a 
in demand, to give manufacturers and | 


producers of clothing and food stuffs. 
a chance to catch up, purchase of ne- | 


cessities only in clothing, reporting 
excess profits by card, using influence 


the home on an efficiency basis. 
, 


MR. COLBY PRAISED 


BY GEORGIA PAPER 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Southern News ¢)ffice 
ATLANTA, Georgia—The State, of 
Columbia, South Carolina, says: 
“President Wilson has made a re- 


markable, unexpected and, we believe, | 
an extremely ,wise selection of a Sec-. 
retary of State in Bainbridge Colby of | 


New York to succeed the -colorless 
Mr. Lansing. He has this time at 
least chosen a ‘Red-blooded’ American, 
an independen: and shrewd and lib- 


eral,thinker upon all questions of the 


day, whether domestic or foreign. The 
choice of such a man may be con- 
Sidered as_a tribute to the new spirit 
of independénce that is abroad. Mr. 
Colby has 


in politics. He is a born reformer in 
the best meaning of the term. He is 
no hide-bound party man and never 


was and never could be a partisan.” | 


Representatives of the Department 


was. convinced no fraud had 


been practiced. 


COUNTRIES COMPARED 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Living costs have more 
six ‘foreign countries 1914 
than in the United States, according 
to comparisons of certain foods in 
nine countries, including America, 


advanced 
since 


: 'made public yesterday by the Bureau 
to stabilize Labor, and operation of | P 


of Labor Statistics. In August, 1919, 


'the increase in the United States was 
/'86 per cent, compared with 169 per 


|with a 


cent in France, 112 per cent in Nor- 
way, and*2i0 per cent 


while in Australia and New Zealand 


‘prices climbed but 48 per cent. April, 


1919, 
showed an advance of 181 per cent, 
there against 


long been associated, as | 
we recall, with a kind of independence | 


the latest report from Italy, 


78 per cent in 
country. In September food prices 
had. climbed 159 per cent in Paris 
and 114 per cent in Rome. 


COAL WAGE CONFERENCE DATE 

INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana—The joint 
wage-scale conference of anthracite 
coal miners and operators 
place im New York, beginning on 
Marecb 9, according to an announce- 


‘ment made yesterday at headquarters 


Workers of 
wage agree- 


United Mine 
The present 


of the 
America. 


ment in the anthracite field will ex- | 


pire on March 31. 


CRUDE OIL PRICE ADVANCES 

DALLAS, Texas—An increase of 25 
cents a barrel in mid-continent crude 
oil was announced yesterday by the 


to. 


bill | 


in Sweden. | 


this | 


will take | 


Dakota 
primary, was withdrawn yesterday at 


Author of Resolution in Congress 
Declares That the Cotton 
Goods Manufacturers Are 
Profiteers of the Worst Sort 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 

An inquiry the reasons for 
the enormous advances in the price of 
cotton would be conducted by 
the Federa! Trade Commission under 
ordered favorably re- 
ported yesterday by the House Inter- 
State Commerce Committee. 

John Q. Tilson (R.). Representative 
from Connecticut, author of the reso 
lution, told the committee the cotton 
goods manufacturers were profiteers 
of the worst sort. He said prices had 
advanced 690 per cent since 1914, ai- 
though costs of cotton and mill labor 
had not shown anywhere near such 
an advance. 

Both New England and southern 
mills have reaped big profits, be said. 
quoting from prospectuses of financial 
institutions promoting the sale of tet- 
ton mill stocks, southern press com 
ment and a summary of market prices 
for the last several years 

Mr. Tilson said he had been author- 
itatively advised that 
one month made a, profit of $50.000 
on a capitalization of $200.0. Ke 
also declared that a Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, trust company had issued a 
prospectus for sale of stock of a 
North Carolina mill in which it we 
stated that the average annual net 
earnings of the plant were $287,.00 
and promised on present market con- 
ditions to be more than $1,000,000 this 
year. 

“That North Carolitta mill,” declared 
Mr. Tilson, “‘was organized in 1961 
capital of $25,000, and today 
its capital is $1,600,000.” 

Mr. Tilson said he 
Congress could enact legistation 
meet the situation, but that publica- 
tion of the commission’s investigation 
might have a wholesome effect. 

Victor Murdock, chairman 
Federal Trade Commission, 
the committee * that the resolution 
would require an-inquiry into the 
whole cotton industry, but Mr. Tilson 
urged that it be limited to a narrow 


mito 


goods 


a resolution 


one spinner in 


we 


that 


ret 


doubted 


of the 
informed 


‘field, so as to produce quiek action in 


calling conditions to the public 


attention. 


MR. BRYAN SAYS HE 
IS NOT A CANDIDATE 


| 

| BISMARCK, North Dakota—A peti- 
‘tion to place the name of William J. 
Bryan on the batlot as candidate for 
presidential indorsement by North 
Democrats at the March 


the request of Mr. Bryan. 
“If you desire to pledge delegates to 


en me Te Bi i struction in American history as shall | ““ 
ce fined it to a close ment of the customary fees. Under | J didates yet, though it had been re- A - ae et . dq : : 
: ported to be backing Governor Ed- ppointment 4s aracteristic Sinclair Oil & Refining Company and’ Bryan democracy, I have no objectien. 


h made by Mr. the provisions of this law,” according | lead to a better understanding of the 


/in evidence and to/to Commander d’Olier, “many men 


attitude on war and 


_ ie 
suis M. Martin, ar- 
for both sides 


long proven advantages of our Ameri- 


were naturalized while at the training | . 
camps, and have already received their) ment, a8 distinguished from a pure 
citizenship papers. However, there|@emocracy, and as shall show that 
are still many eligible to immediate 40Mination of any class or group is 
citizenship who have not yet received | destructive of all liberty and essential 


can form of representative govern-. 


wards. It admits that it supported him 
for Governor, and thinks the wisdom 
of that sing. ih has been justified by 
his actions since election. But in the 
national program the party that de- 
clared itself as opposed to constitu- 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 
: : similar increase in north Texas crude 
BIRMINGTON, Alabama—The Age- 


from its Southern News Office 
Herald says: “Mr. Wilson has in the 


past paid scant regard to precedent 


the Gulf Refining Company, while a 


was announced by several other com- 
panies, including the Texas Company 
and the Prairie Oil & Gas Company. , 


' date,” 


but I must not be entered as a candi- 
said Brvan in a telegram to 
John H. Bloom, of Devils Lake, a 
Democratic leader who filed the peti- 


i tion. 


day morning should 
: the putting in 
that the oral sum- 
en occupy two and 
“members of counsel 
participating. The | 

‘be submitted to the SE NATE APPROVES 


vs thereafter, or by 
ew . 


their papers, and a_ special effort , Conditions, of social and political 
should be made to reach these men and| Prosress; that all kinds of labor, 


see that they take advantage of their, whether of hand or brain, are equally 
opportunity.” -| necessary and must have equal honor 


‘ -and consideration; that every man 
shall enjoy the right to work and to 
own and save the just fruits of his 


NEWSPRINT BOARD labor; that artificial restriction of out- | 


put is an economic waste, and that the — necessity for renewed activity of 
essential principles of American con-|‘®¢!" Own, in order that they may 


eye : ~ _withstand the onslaught of the wets 
from its fWashineton News. Offite stitutional government as established : neat haggg nse : 
_by our forefathers have made it possi- tla Ma ene 


WASHINGTON, District Of Columbia hie for the people of America to enjoy | 
—Action was taken yesterday” in the greatest degree of freedom known | 
the Senate to relieve the stringency to the history of man.” 


“neither because he in the newsprint industry in the. The Smith-Towner bill was again | 
en, nor does he now,| United States. A joint resolution cre- indorsed, thrift was advised, and) ATLANTIC CITY, New Jersey—The 


rt i International ating a commission to treat with | thrift lessons urged to be taught. The brewers at their convention here this 
3, 


tional prohibition would receive the 
support of the association and all 
/anti-constitutional prohibitionists. 

In view of all these facts and of the | 
renewed activity shown by the United 
States Brewérs Association conven- 
tion in Newark this week, the drys see 


ee ee 


a . 


q 
tid that he attended 
‘ntion in September, 
and voted against 
ort, but when both 
ni to a referen- 


| Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
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92 Bedford Street, Boston 


Our New Store 


Corner Boylston and Arlington. Streets 


Will be ready for occupancy 


March 15 


Plans Discussed by Brewers 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Oftice 


wl 
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international, Canada for abrogatign of restrictions | efforts made by various educational | week divorced themselves from all 
tion that there on the export of pulp wood ahd news boards to secure just wages for teach- | other branches of the liquor trade and 
ieoday. print paper, introduced by Oscar W. ers were commended, and it was fin- called for state legislation for 2.75 | 
Mr. Solomon said: | Underwood (D.), Senator from Ala- | ally resolved,“that the action taken by per cent beer under the so-called con- 
jal it is the concern | bama, passed the Senate and was sent; Many states and localities in pro- | current powers of the federal prohibi-_ 
eople to determine to the House. ‘moting and’requiring physical edu- tion amendment. | 
i) strike and when’ Asle J. Gronna (R.), Senator from, cation and training is’ to be com-| The brewers refused to align them- 
"J believe the work- | North Dakota, and W. F. Kirby (D.),| mended, and that. this department’ selves with any particular candidate 
| right to strike as Senator from Arkansas, objected. to pledge itself to further the cause of or party. They have beén advised by 
sible.” | the $75,000. appropriation which the physical education by every possible counsel that ‘under the concwrrent 
ni having inter- Dill carried for the expenses of the , method.” : . | powers provision each state has the 
tor McElroy in the Commission, but Senator Underwood | Charles E. Hughes, Sacramento. right to set up its own machinery of 
ity at the Brooklyn |insisted on the importance of the California; W. G. Thomberg, Des enforcement and adopt its own defini- 
1919 by telling the |measures for the sake, of the news- | Moines, lowa; Kk. C. Hartwell, Buffalo, tion of intoxicating liquor. The claim 
agi off the cars,” paper publishing business which, he New York, and E. N. Gradd, Indianap- again was made that tests proved that 
saw the crowd Said, faced extinction because of the) Olis, ‘Indiana, composed the resolu- 2.7 per cent beer was not intoxicating, 

p assist a pris- dwindling news print supply tions committee, |with the further assertion that ,this 
ag 1 that the in- Two new lines of activity were pro-| ‘at! | had not been.denied by the lkegal tep- 


against him Vided for the commission, hé pointed; PRESIDENT NAMES Tesentatives of the federal govern- 


: hatry to write a re- Out, one merely requiring negotiation | ment. 
r officer on the day With the Canadian Government au- | AMERICAN DELEGATES, ee 
thorities, the other, aap 


a Mr. if negotiations | | | 

ao on we proved unsuccessful, requiring an in- | Special to The Christian Science Monitor | TAKING OF 
he cars; why don’t Vestigation of the whole situation witb from its Washington News Office 

i a report to Congress recommending | WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 
itherland’s ques- Suitable action for inducing action by | __4)pert gs. Burleson, Postmaster-Gen-| WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | 

patriotic service ee | Vanede. eral of the United States, Rear Ad-|-—-The first detailed account of the. 
—— during the 'miral W. S. Benson, United States 'capture of seven American Red Cross | 


ee aa | SHORTAGE OF CARS | Navy, retired. and Walter 8. Rogers | workers by the Bolshteviki in the. tak- | 
; | CLOSES COAL. MINES ing of Krasnoyarsk, Siberia, was con- 


en _-—- — 


ere ne 


Removal Sale of 


FURS 
20% to 40% Savings 


During the short time left, we shall dispose of our present great stock of 
‘manufactured furs at great reductions. , 
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190.00 290.00 
190.00 290.00 


vt leistint. I did. of Illinois, were nominated yesterday | : Salt gle . 
b Uh shorty einte | | by President Wilson as representatives. ris dad o— a at Red | 
rectly or indirectly’ PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania—.Ex- 0f the United States in oe | ward Taek of Mecklon Gan. 
he law. I complied pected dissolution of the railroad car | tional comference me ane nips #5 | fornia, one of the captives, was per-_ 
| I registered. 1 pool upon the return of railroads to been authorized by Congress to call in| mitted to'carry the news of the safety | 
sense and respect. | private ownership at miduight tomor- Washington to consider means of of the Americans through the aed t | ‘ ' 
I had a wife! row has caused a critic¢al shortaze of | Detter communication. by eable and | Irkutsk. . “ \ 
I told you cars at the coal mines in the Pitts-| Wireless throughout the world. An Te ee elite ke kt dain | . A Few of Each of These Remarkable Values 
eer called [I would burgh district, operators here. say. “apg te gon es a wre eee made | otte were Alexander C. Tweedie and | . ' : 
have gpl oe’ 1s beam 7 the worst for t 2 oo + asonoed a Te beg ay A of New York; Joseph | Hudson Seal Coats 290.00 390.00 
a ever known in the district. | t. Medill, Jaroso, Colorado; Harry J, |i} ' 
ne freely and will-. > moe supply ag 4, seg on SHIPPING MINISTRY Donnalley, Philadelphia; William H. | Leopard Coats 290.00 390.00 
len asked Mr. Sol- government's car rating, Richard W. TO BE DEMOBILIZED Bonzo, of Manila. | Nutria Coats 
evolutionary So- Gardiner, commissioner of the Pitts- wee eet apa 4G 
—, replied burgh Coa] Producers Association, Special to The Christian Selence Monitor’ YUKON INDORSES PROHIBITION Muskrat Coats 
b sense given by said yesterday. This was in a large from its Canadian News Office | DAWSON. Yukon Territory—Terri-| : 
who, it will be re- | measure responsible for the closing OTTAWA, Ontario—The British Min-' tory-wide srokibition ne, vad icatit FOR MEN : ‘ 
as an evo- of 35 mines on Thursday, he declared. istry of Shipping for Canada, it is an-| trafic apparent! has heen j : | in . a 
accompanied in railroad circles it was admitt Neunced by Sir Arthur Harris, Direc- | the sabiacite jaah ‘beta : oe hg Men > Raccoon Coats 190.00 and 290.00 
ae ‘that the shortage was due principally | tor-General, willbeshortly demobilized. nounced yesterday The Wattpggetee-' \V : o 
= e | Speech | to preparations being made for the [uring the last five years this organ-| with a few more ‘polls to eae Semel Marmot Lined Overcoats 125.00 and upwards 
Nutria Lined Overcoats 225.00 and 290.00 


ie 


u@ teturn of the roads to private owner- | ization has controlled the export trade| have a majority of 105 over those 
mt out in August ship and that many of the railroads of Canada and has cleared over 3000 favoring a continuance of the bar. and 
That he had pro- were said to be keeping ali their own transports and liners from Canadian of 265 over those favoring the estab- 
made by As- cars on their lines, thus causing a ports and Portland. From year to. lishment of government liquor agen-| 
| jyear the figures of vessels cleared were cies, | | 
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n Science Monitor 
juld always go 
a fine old 

t ‘age as 
n's might well 
iftsmen as a 
ordinary ob- 


laration of a basic living wage) has 
given in the press the following ex- 
planation of his action: “I wish to 
make clear exactly what was intended 
by the vote of the majority of the 
Legislative Council on the Children’s 
Maintenance Bill (so termed). The 
desire of the majority of council mem- 
bers was that the State should not 
break the contract or bargain made 
with the wage-earners under the ex- 
isting arbitration laws in regard to the 
basic living wage of £3 17s. (so de- 
termined by the Board of Trade in 


stic use, can pursuance of a duty imposed by stat- 
dignified and ute on that body). 


r we set out with 
sing our- I contend rightly held, was that the 


, even as remotely. 
ewith to do our 
‘urn most woe- 


“The view held by the council, and 


honor and good faith of the State stood 


VIEWS OF INDIA’S | scheme rather than a policy of perpet- | 
. MODERATE PARTY 


a cession of further privileges. 
Members Believe That Long Po- | Mopeful View Taken 
litical Apprenticeship Is Un- | Speakers at the Moderate conference 
necessary for Development 


_ took a hopeful. view of the present | 
| cleavage in Indian political 


By special correspondent of The Christian | parties 
Science Monitor iy 


CALCUTTA, India—While the | ne eigen several 
tremist Conference has been proceed-'__, reg 


' hot upon ill will. 
ing at Amritsar, the Moderates have} pje had no voice in the administration, 
been no less active in Calcutta. The 


speeches made at the Moderate Con-|of wresting concessions 
ference contrast agreeably with the! reaucracy. The Reform 


Was not a matter for regret, 


from 
Act 


had 


wing encountered - 


ey 


ipromisingly 


Tthat the super- 
of the laboratory | 


only suitable. | 


Ing machine 


ie great merchant. 


pam, it had, 


ent to divert. 
grace of its” 
its 


r nship, 
the date, 1572, 


on the “arm,” 


. “Thomas Gres- 
"all the amusing 

yhich it now re- 
led in the lav- 
nth century. 


to connect it with 
built by Sir. 


irse” or! meeting 
Ta ‘ion of London's 


commerce, | 


it passed into 
Gresham with the 
» property which 


well have been. 


and “sumptu- 


s near by in Bish- 


y owner de- 


leisure hours. | 


es in upon the 
i till early in the 
1 we find it 
keeping of the 


~4 f 


ayards in Norfolk, | 
the Greshams, 


Il the sale there 
history in the. 
utterly un-— 
jing to the | 
a study of its 

: ‘the seventeenth | 
n of the day were 
it, supplement- 
f their sixteenth 
s, and curiously | 
and a dagger ap- 
utilized in these 
> “support” Was | 
® guard and pas 
hilt of the first | 


a 
AC 8 


h century, which | Should have effect in accordance w 


should be 
omit the clause, thus raising a clear-| view of the fact that the report of the | 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor by permission of F. 


A. Harman Oates, F.S. A., keeper and secretary of the London Museum 


Sir Thomas Gresham's steelvard 


ai. 


pledged to carry out the promise | orations delivered at Amritsar. 
'solemnly made by Parliament, that for | the 
the year 1919-20 


the determination 
of the Board of Trade should be opera- 
tive. The third clause of the Children’s 
Maintenance Bill sought to enact that 
‘the Board of Trade’s determination 
inoperative. I moved to 


cut issue on the question whether the. 
determination of the Board. of Trade) 
ith | 


© adapt them to the law or be set aside in favor of) 


the shields |the totally new scheme of the bill. 
The majority voted to omit the clause, 


_ warriors, pre- | 


iat of shells | understood. 


sword” be- | Stands 
people of this country of the bond. 


if of the century, | 
double ring-. 
. from the same 
diment for the 
1 with gold, be-. 
cr ire, in its 
the cross-guard 
ue dagger of. 
tury make. The 
if dragons upon 
the supports of 
ns, and together 
the end of the. 
elike forms and. 
re all of seven- 
ship. 


ae 
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well weave 
this ancient: 

1 the unrecorded 
th of swords 
them to deface 
beauty. Behind 
4 still another 
ir its derivation 
t unique settle- 
rlings, or Ger- 
rom well before 
r Gilhalda Teu- 
d, or Dowgate 
the river in 
, these pioneers 


who now 2nd to abide by the present law. 
llently upon the real point at issue be clearly 
The Legislative Council | 


Let | 


for the acceptance by 


they entered into with those working 


under awards—namely, that the basic 
living wage as 
Trade should 
during which 
1919-20. 


“Good, bad, 


period 
that 


stand for the 
it operates; 

or indifferent as 
this country in regard to the £3 17s. 
basic wage, the Parliament and 


for the time being. If we do not, 


where is the sanctity of a statutory | 
What becomes of the honor) 
The. 


contract? 
and good faith of Parliament? 
whole arbitration system must break) 
down if the benefits of a decision in 
favor of one class, made in due com- 
pliance with the law, are to be set 
aside at the eleventh hour, simply’! 
because it hurts another class. Can 
we ask men to submit themselves to 
a law and a system which is to be | 


waried because a decision arrived at 


bears more heavily than suits one 


party or another?” 


| OVERCAPITALIZATION 


OF LINES CHARGED 


e known as | Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


and their. 
the scene 


"s with turbu- 


the “Steel- 
continue 

, till. finally 

at 4 ht, which de- 
, was made. 


\portance in the 
of the populace, 
: in old chron- | 
dJiusion reads, 
s by the Bal- 
y 5 in one scale, 
ing on the 
as in auncel 
was et 
for Arnold, i 
yeht is forbid- 
ute of Parlia- 
ch hath cursed 


just | at 


frem its Eastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—tThe Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company is_ 


d. overcapitalized to the extent of more 


than $102,000,000, it was charged ' 


the traction hearing before 


board of estimate by Dr. 


Bauer, head of the traction bureau in 
all manner 


, as might be | 


) 


Op + ee oe ee 6 — 


or sellen 


“= 


t.” However, 


. the “aun- | 


a use till 1582, 


b we have been 


career, 


4 by Elizabeth | 


Swelgbts and — 


in force d 


the office of the corporation counsel. 
Dr. Bauer added that figures showed 
that on the basis of actual investment 
the elevated railway lines had been an 
exceedingly profitable investment. The 
company’s difficulties, he said, were 
due to excessive capitalization and un- 
reasonable fixed charges. 
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To the Manufacturers: 


Are your present banking 
growing 

Would not an additional 
benefit ? 


Our officers are always ready to be of service. 
Massachusetts Trust Company 


Resources Over $16,000,000.00 


Massachusetts Trust Bidg. 
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| Punjab riots would have been 
|creetly avoided. 
| ates, though more restrained in their 
language than 


the | authorities in 


fixed by the Board of | 
is, | 


the | 
bargain may be with the unionists of | 


the. 
people, whose Parliament it is, made. 
the bargain, and we must stand by it | 


the | 
John F.! 


demands of your business? 


Yet. 
sum of the opinions expressed 
have come as something of a disap-| 
pointment to some of those who had. 
seen in the separation of the Moder- | 
ates from the Extremists, the possibil- | 
ity of the formation of a united parity 
of Moderate Indians and Liberal Eu- | 
ropeans. It had been hoped that, in 


changed all that. Now, party 
ences and separate organizations be- 
came evidence of a healthy 
life. The demands of the Extremists 
are condemned by 
extravagant. The Extremists, 
Moderates, appear to think that if the) 
whole provincial government be not, 
/-made over at once, it will never be 
made over afterward. The Extremist’ 


Hunter Commission had not been de-. 
livered at the time of the assembly 
‘of the congress, the subject of the 
dis- 
the Moder- 


' founded. 

It is to be 
tremists, rather than 
have succeeeded in 
attentiondn England. The congratula- 
tory telegrams received from England 
by the Amritsar Congress indicate very 
plainly, the impression in 
British political circles, 
tremists are preeminently 
gressive party in India. It 
for the Moderate: to impress En 
no less than India, with their 
pendence of. Extremist 
their ability to further 
ress. To a part of 
talent and experience, 
be difficult. 


reeretted that 


Instead, 


the speakers at Am-' 
'ritsar, have yet been no less diffuse 
in their criticism, or decided in the 
censure of the action of the military 
the Punjab, than the 
orators of the Extremist congress. 


Where Moderates Failed 


It is also thought that more appre- 
ciation of Lord Chelmsford’s. efforts on 
| behalf of reform and his care for 
| Indian interests generally, might have 
been exhibited by the Moderates. Their 


inde- 


Indian prog- 
such a wealth of 
this should not 


| Aad to insure the success of the! 


ual agitation for the immediate con- | 


parties, | 
opining that the formation of distinct | 


organizations 
upon fundamentals and) 
So long as the peo- 


|politics simply concentrated on means. 
a bu-| 


| who has grown too fast. 
f 


to 


differ-' 
political | 


the Moderates as| 
say the! 


distrust of the British people is un-| 
i difficult of times, a cause of anxiety|of Russian Bolshevism is camouflage | 7 
the Ex-| ,}a& pressing 
the Moderates, | 


securing public) 


certain | 
that the Ex-'! 
the pro-| 

remains | 
gland | 


politics and | 


external problems of France 


INDO-CHINA PLAYS 
IMPORTANT , ROLE 


Region, Valuable for Its Own 
Wealth and for What France 
Can Get Through It, Is 


Need of Decentralization 


the Far East. 

Indo-China must not be considered 
as an isolated spot at the far extremity 
ot Asia. Placed on the shores of the 
Pacific, in the midst of 645,000,000 
human beings, and within reach of some 
of the richest countries of the worid. 
n,it is not only valuable on account of 
its own wealth, but also on account of 
what France can obtain through it on 
the other side of the globe 


Decentralization Needed 
The first thing to be done 
the 
of decentralization, which 
it greater autonomy without separat- 
ing it from the mother country. The 
come when the Gov- 


correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

PARIS, France—-It 

that Albert Sarraut is to be replaced 

,as Governor-General of Indo-China by 

| Maurice Long. Mr. Sarraut was ap- 

pointed to this post in 1911. Ten years | 


: time will 
Indo-China resembled a child 
‘'ernor-General 
Its finances | 


the natives will 


sy. special 
is to give 
is announéed : 

freedom, by means 


colony more 


will assure 


soon 
lago, 


on which be repre- 


‘sented as well as the French. 

On the other hand, the work of 
the revival of France, in which the 
colonies are asked to take a part. 
‘Indo-China should be able to bring 
‘not only its own resources, but also 
those of the far eastern markets. 
possesses an excellent e¢onomic agency 
in Paris, and it will oe bet neces- 


were unstable, while symptoms of dis- 
content showed themselves amongst 
the natives. 

The “Temps” considers, however, 
that this double crisis is a thing. 
'of the past. The Indo-China finances | 
have proved their stability. Thanks 
its budget surplus, the reserve 
fund in May, 1914, reached about! 


13,000,000 piastres. Even in 1919, 


war. the countrv has. been able 2° this new institaGen, so that it 
to supply about 12,000,000 piastres for | many one day serve as a link ae 
‘necessary works in the Tonkin delta,| France and all the countries in the 


on roads and ports, without recourse to 2eighborhood of Indo-China. 
'aloan. The vigorous impetus given to! Finally, the center of French diplo- 
' the economic development of the coun-;| Matic activity in the Pacific must be 
‘try. allows one to count upon the placed at Saigon and not at Peking or 
durability of its financial status, and| Tokyo. Mr. Sarraut already 
one sees in the near future the time, stood this, and thanks to him 
when Indo-China will be able to be; bonds have ‘heen 
self-supporting. 
| on the one hand and French diplomatic 
| | Native Policy ‘ Established ‘missions in Japan, China, and Siam on 
| The constructive work which has. the other. These bonds must be drawn 
|been accomplished under Mr. Sarraut|¢!oser and made permanent. t must 
‘not be possible. for a policy to he)! 
— his collaborators is still more sig- ‘followed in Peking or Tokyo which is | 
nificant. There now exists in Indo-|jndirectly injurious to Indo-China, 
/China a native policy which has al-| even if this policy be purely economic. 
' ready been marked by important meas- | It is in Indo-China that the center of 
‘ures: The creation or alteration of, 'gravity of French interests is to be 
; consultative native assemblies in the; found. French policy in the Pacific 
| different countries of the Union; the} must be Indo-Chinese, and it is at this 
| organization of general and profes-' price om its unity can be sen ed. 
sional instruction; the revival of asri- | 
'culture by a better division of labor, | 
| having recourse to a real native col-| 
|onization. Naturally there are still’! 
many projects to be realized, for ex-. 
| ample, the enlarging of the native rep- | 
'resentation at the Colonial Council of: 
Cochin China is only as yet being| 
| studied. But a good start has been'! 
made, some first results have been ob- 


is 


close 


FAITH. OF SOVIET 
OFFER QUESTIONED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


on the peace offers made to Germany | 


| the natives seems already to have been | ‘David R. Francis, 
good and sound. 

| If a further proof is necessary, 
has been furnished by the war. Indo- | 
China was never, even in the most' 


Ambassador to Rus- 
it. ‘sia, questioned the good faith of both 


‘Mr. Lenine and Mr. Trotzky., 
“TI suspect,” he said, “that this offer 


It gave 100,000 men. to the to enable the Bolsheviki to more ef- 
fectively propagandize the world for a 
general social revolution. I fear the 
rreeks bearing gifts, as Virgil puts it. 
It will 


for France. 
mother country and 200,000,000 francs | 
to the national defense. The upheav- 
als through which Asia passed did not 
.affect it. It has been demonstrated 
‘there as in other places that, thanks; dence to convince me that the soviets 
to the improvement of French methods. are making the offer in good faith. I 
French overseas establishments have! would ask guarantees that the soviets 
become a source of streneth for! would not commandeer whatever ship- 
France, and not a dangerous burden.| ments we might make before reestab- 
‘lishing commercial relations 
i them. 

| “Il would favor resumption of com- 
'mercial relations with the coopera- 
itives if we can have assurances that 


Free From Unrest 


What will Maurice Long do in Indo- 
China, which is now freed from its for- 
mer unrest? It is to be hoped that the 
attention which the new Governor- 
‘General has always bestowed upon the! by the soviets.” 


will | | 
cause him to inaugurate the broad pol- | 
icy which is needed in the future in 


_tion after 


will have an Assembly) : 
(eral contro! 


an 


proclaimed 
supervision. 


[t | 


of Railroads, 
eration vesterday after 


under-. 


established between/| .- 
: railway 
‘the general government in Indo-China |. 
| (organizations of farmers 


/ voice opposition 


‘ality in the courts, 
| virtually gave up hope of a veto. 


tained. and the effect produced upon! and the Allies by the Russian Soviets, | 


| Wilson 


: the act 
' tration. 


require a mountain of evi- | 


|Special to The Christian Science 


with | ward Fletcher, 


this trade will not be interfered with | imously decided to 


RAILROAD BILL 


AWAITS APPROVAL 


President Expected to Sign Meas- 


ure Providing for Return of 
Roads—Atttorney-General and 
Director-General Indorse Plan 


NGTON. District 
W | 


w ASHI 
President exy pect 

the Cummins-Esch bill pt 

of the rallroads 
for their opefa 
of fed 
night. 


onside r 


i today 


S4F? 
to siZn 
turn 
and 


viding for the re 
to their owners 
the relinquishment 
LZ 


He has eight days in which to: 


at vl tomorrow 


the bill. but as he yesterday received 
opinion from A Mitebel! Palme 
Attorney-General! of the Mnited Sta 
that it constitutional, it is not 
thought will wait beyond the time 
for ending government 


is 


he 


Director-Genera! 
| under consid- 
it was returned 
to the White House from the Depart 
ment of Justice. He previously had 
given an analysis of the bill to Pres! 
dent Wilson, and his further study of 
the measure Was understood to be part 
of the President's plan to give it care- 
ful consideration from all angles be- 
fore approving it. 

The officials of the brotherhoods of 
employees and members of 
continue 


Hines. 
had the bi 


Walker [. 


Lo 
bill, and inti- 
constitution- 
they yesterday 
The 
views of Glenn Plumb, author of the 


to the 
test 
but 


mate they may its 


so-called Plumb plan for operating the 
railroads, also were sent to the White 
| House. 


They attacked the consti- 
tutionality of the bill. 

Mr. Hines has completed arrange- 
ments for terminating federal contro! 
at one minute after midnight on Mon- 
day morning. Liquidation machinery 
has been set up, and will be engaged 


for months in settling accounts be- 
|tween the government and the vari- 
ous railroads. 


Mr. Hines, however, 
hopes to be able to -leave this work 
|about May 1 and, after a vacation, 


‘to resume the practic® of law in New 
ST. LQUIS, Missouri—Commentinsg | York. 


During the 26 months the railroads 
|have been operated by the sovernment 
the loss has been in excess of $636.- 
000,000. They were taken over on 
January 1, 1918, and were controlled 
by the government during the period 
of heaviest traffic resulting from the 
war. The distribution of coal is still 
problem, and President 
may be obliged to continue 
federal control of this function under 
creating the Fuel Adminis- 


HIGHWAY TERMINUS FIXED 
Mon 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 
SAN DIEGO, California—Col. Eii- 
vice-president of the 
‘Bankhead National Highway, an- 
nounces that at a meeting of the Higih- 
way Commission held at Memphis, 
Tennessee, the commission unan- 
make San Diego 
the Pacific terminus of the highway. 


tor 


expressions of sympathy with the Mu- 
hammadan community in respect of 
the Caliphate question, too, appears 
unnecessary. To sum up the views ex-) 
pressed in the European papers, it is 
felt that the Moderates have decidedly 3% 
failed to make the most of an excel-| 
lent opportunity of demonstrating their!) 5 
independence and disapproval of the; § 
| tactics of the Extremists. Throughout | | 
'the policy of the Moderates, there’ 

' would appear to be a tendency to pan-. 
der to the views of the Extremists, a 
‘fear of coming short of the Amritsar} | 
| congress in sensational resolutions. In| jf 

no respect is this inclination better | 
demonstrated than in the demand of. 
' the Moderate conference for the repeal 
of the Press Act. There has certainly) 
' been no attempt to utilize the Press| 
Act to restrict the liberity of the press. 
The act has been used with extreme, 
‘some think undue, discretion. It is, 
: well known that certain journals, 
| which in the opinion of all sober per-. 
sons, should be suppressed, are still. 
| busily engaged in spreading seditious 
literature. 
While the Moderate Party does not 
join with the Extremists in declaring 
that Indians need no political training 
before tackling self-government, the | 
members deny that the long political) # 
apprenticeship served by British | 
statesmen js necessary in the political | 
development of India. They assert 
that the world is moving quickly, that 
it behooves India to move with it, and | 
the British Government to confer poli-| {5 
tical benefits with a generosity con- | 
| sistent with the modern pace. They 
advocate cooperation in a hearty en- 
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UPTOWN BANK 
238 HUNTINGTON AVF. 
Near Massachusetts Ave. 
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—Women’s Coats, 
—Men's 


Two Special Reasons Why You 


lst—-Patrons having approved charge accounts may have 
their furs delivered at time of purchase if they so desire, the 
bill for which will not be rendered until October. 


wearing their furs the remainder of the present fur season. 


BUY NOW—PAY 


We wish lo open many new charge accounts. 


Shiite Mm ci ani iio one 


— 


a 


Our Third. 


Seo’ MARCH FUR SALE &_ 


Beginning Monday, March 1, We Place on Sale 
A Wonderful Assemblage of High Grade Furs 


Sets, Scarfs and Muffs 


and Men’s 


kur Coats 


Featuring Savings That Based on Next Season’s Selling 


Wil Average Fully One-Third 


New 1920 Styles, thus Assuring Style Correctness for Next Year 


2nd 
who 


— Patrons purchasing 
do not wish 
have them put in cold 
of charge until October, 


| dered. 


Those 
offer will have the opportunity of | 


ng at our credit office, 


Jordan Marsh | Commmanyy 


BOSTON 


on ee 
ad - or 
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Fur Lined Coats 


Should Buy Your Furs Now: 


them _ delivered 
storage 
when 


NEXT OCTOBER 


Patrons will find it easily done 
fifth floor, giving proper credit references. 
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‘ ; ORKERS 


* 


in Committee 


at of The Christian 
Monitor 


i—Harry Gosling, 
British Transport 
ation, is not an out- 
ar figure in the same 
ert Smillie or J. H. 


which followed it, established the po-| 


sition of Mr. Gosling as an industrial | 
leader of exceptional strength and. 
Sagacity. During the war he was. 


WORKERS COMBINE 
warmly praised by Mr. Asquith for | WITH COOPERATORS 


which linked up the government and os : 
organized Labor. When the war was british Local Councils of Trade 
over he expressed with great frank- Unionists an Cooperators 
Suggested With View to Ulti- 


ness the view that the task of in- 
dustrial workers was to reestablish 
mate International Council 


international amity and concord. In 
*recent months he has inspired the 
new movement for the institution of 
a strong central trade union council | 
to coordinate and concentrate future | ®” SP¢c!4! correspondent of The Christian 


“ Science Monitor 
efforts of the workers to better their 
conditions. | HYDE, England — A_ well-known 


Manchester paper of strong, almost 
Reluctant to Resort to Force violent, anti-cooperative proclivities 
Mr. Gosling is a fervent advocate of 


| Fecently announced that, under the 
the policy of making Labor a real euidance of a newly formed Amalga- 


colleagues in the 
1e Triple Industrial Al-| 


: s doubtful if any other | 
ze in the trade union) 


‘potent. 
not color the pub- | 


1 yecause he is not seen. 


$ Dest on the platform. 
ally under stress of 
has he carried an au- 
He has influenced, 
ated, or modified La- 
efily in the committee 
formal argument and | 


ce 5 


rit his fellow leaders. 


l movement. His 
you that behind the 
ns opinion is valued 
an that of Mr. Gosling. 


us well as native talent 


7, counts for much in a 


7h human nature in. 
tty finds full scope for 


men can rival Mr. 


ensive knowledge of 


rsonnel of trade 
“ability, born of this 
meén of diverse 


harmonious co- 


= 


e % 
« oe 


holds, or has held 


a , : : 
ciently indicates the | Public Works Department, respecting more pressing in view of the develop-| “a 
ments which were taking place un-| 745 Now 


der private capitalism: developments | at laa oe oft , 
which were not making for the good ‘ ae ml six steamers. 
| partially 


blic service. Secretary 
ated Society of Water- 
rmen; president of the 


Workers Federa- 22d the remodeling and extension of. 


uce pioneer and 
thairman of the Trade 
i and member of. its 
chairman 


eputy chairman of the 
Council; and member 
om Authority. 


for Work 
€ multifarious duties 
is a mystery until one 
ig of Mr. 
i effort, and apti- 
2 ferring concen- 
fom one subject to an- 
ng day is often double 
he claims for other 
rely flustered or in a 
te a life of incessant 
KS Out on the world 
»v s and geniality, 
a touch of humorous 
ricel possession of 
expression and recep- 


K 


ars him to his col- 
es Out at his friends 


Sparklipg eyes, 
the effect of t© hold special meetings of the govern- support, for they would see amongst. 


‘pires the most pro-| 


id trust of all who) 
ith him. Unlike some 
in the Labor move- 
ll forms of self-seek- 
‘notoriety. He lives 
for whom he works. 
of modest, self-sac- 
emerge into promi- 
years, because the | 
of service for their. 
00 great to be hidden | 


9 
) 


‘ 
if 
" 

ie 


and Barges | 
Wi Mr. Gosling’s | 
me is to reach at. 
md wharves of Lon- | 
r. The indescrib- 
he lore of Thames- | 
of the ships and, 
ve borne rich car- 
| for centuries, runs | 
his modern Labor | 
irs, going back to. 
mdfather, have all ' 
men or lightermen. 
|} characteristically | 
is as intense as 
| from one whose 
rom the cares of) 
ip is the drama of | 


ag 


‘gta 


litiation into trade 
‘ally began with | 
 Lightermen’s 

a Lip opened 

er world of the 
unci!l and the Na- 
anizing the Trans- 
ra but it was 


: 
: 


| 


+ Sl of 
with a 


= 
e- 4 
oy ws “A 


ty Oe 
‘re 


partner in a new order of industry.| mated Traders Association, an or- 


He is reluctant to resort to force 


open to the workers, but he holds} ine and to protect the public from the | 


| that unless the employing class facil- | growing menace of cooperation. Oddly 


itates progress toward this new ideal 


of partnership and joint control, there ¢u0U®> 


this was published on the 
very day, January 24, that a confer- 


will be no alternative but strife. Shes was held at Hyde, Cheshire, the 


His philosophy in industrial war- 
fare is characteristic of Mr. Gosiing’s 
whole outlook, and is well expressed 
in one of his many wise sayings: 
“When men riot they detract from) 
what they want, and call attention to 
their disorders instead of their griev- 


first of a series, to be held in various 
| parts of the country, by cooperators 
'and trade unionists, to discuss ‘“‘The 
Basis of Joint Action by Local Advis- 
ory Councils.” These local councils 


of the National United Advisory Coun- 


'to organize such conferences as the! 


‘ganized attempt was to be made to| 
while any other form of action is; maintain the right of individual trad- | 


pointed out that they could not do bet- | BRITISH 1_ABOR IN 
ter than invest them in the Cooperative | : 
1919 REVIEWED 


Wholesale Society. 


' 
' 
; 


Cooperation an Ideal 


Mr. Blair, a director of the paki Employment Steadily Improved | 
Despite Cessation of Munition disregard rather than of its observance. | 


ative Wholesale Society, said that if | 
all trade unions were as friendly to/| ; eRe 
the cooperative movement as was the’ Work and Demobilization 


} 
Manchester and Salford Trades and | special in ‘She Christian Science Monitor 
Labor Council, there would be no need | 


that all trade unionists did not yet hours of labor, prices and disputes 


recognize the advantages of coopera-| published in the January issue of the | 


tion, many of them believing it to be| Labor Gazette states that at the be- 
merely a cheaper way of getting com-| ginning of the year employment was 
modities. 
districts where coopération was weak. | to peace activities in the factories and 
Cooperation was an ideal which shouid| by the demobilization of men who had 
be followed for its own sake, then it} been serving with the forces. 
would do greater things in the future! sequently in the early months of the 
than it had done in the past. year large numbers of workpeopie 

He wished, he said, to emphasize; were unemployed. The situation, 


the appeal of Councilor Mellor for| however, steadily improved until the) 


trade union surplus funds to be placed | railway strike in October, which led 


are being formed at the urgent request | 


in the Cooperative Wholesale Society. 
The trade union movement had every- 
thing to gain by so doing. It 
useless for trade unionists to agitate 
for higher wages if they did not see 
to it that they got really higher pay, 
for after all, a real improvement in 
wages meant better purchasing power. 
alter the present 


tempting to 


was | 


to an increase in unemployment, while 
in the last two months of the year the 
shortage of castings caused by the 
strike in the iron foundries was re- 
sponsible for a further unemploy- 


engineering industry, 
Employment at the end of the year, 


most of the industries not affected 
by the ironfounders’ dispute, and, 


Gosline’s | 


| ances.” 


: -_ —--—— — — 
: 


NILE SCHEME TO 


BE INVESTIGATED 


| 


ed 


; 


Science Monitor 
ALEXANDRIA, Ezypt—aAs a result 
of the sharp criticisms by Sir Wil- 


former Director-General of the Sudan 


the Egyptian Government's’ vast 


scheme for the irrigation of the Sudan 


the Egyptian system, public attention 
has at length been drawn to this very 
important subject, especially as the 
Nationalist press is making a certain 
amount of political capital out of the 
controversy. 

There is no doubt that, although 
those criticisms were dealt with and 
in the main refuted by a special com- 
mission held in London last spring, 
public confidence requires further re- 
assurance, particualrly owing to the 
fact that until a month ago no de- 
tailed statement defining and.explain- 
ing the projects had been issued by 
the government. In fact, it was 
largely on account of this reticence 
on the government’s part that those 
of the public who took the trouble to 
think began to entertain doubts as 
to the entire soundness of the 
schemes, although it was obvious that 
the criticisms were largely unjus- 
tifiable and, unfortunately, savored of 
personal antagonism. 


Government Plans Outlined 


’ 


' 


hear recently that the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works, Sir Ismail Sirry Pasha, was 


By special correspondent of The Christian | 


It was therefore very gratifying to’ 


_cil of Trade Unionists and Cooperators, 
and the conference, which proved: to 


be unanimous in its. view of the ur-| 


| in addition to many thousands of trade 


| Independent (Commission to In- unionists in the Manchester district. 


quire Into Irngation Plan— 


Estimated Cost £80,000,000' 


Joint Action Pressing 
W. 


introduced the ‘subject 


In the course of his 


| ative Union, 
for discussion. 
address Mr. Horrocks said that 


unionists was becoming more and 


of the workers and consumers. 
Many trade unionists, like many co- 
operators, were lacking in sincerity, 


or there would be a different state of 


affairs today. Was it not true, he 
asked, that many trade unionists 
joined the trade-union movement for 


their own individual advantage, just | : : 
| Tasmania share in this trade, neces-| wages 


'sitating separate services. 
‘ticipated that the 


and better eventually have to expend £2,000,000. 


as Many cooperators were such be- 
cause of the dividends they could get? 
Trade unionists in the past had merely 
striven for higher wages 


gency of the question, represenied be- | ek hee it thete fut) a1 
tween 150,000 and 200,000 cooperators, | -— cosh yas EUs . Spee 


‘and New South Wales, but about half 


i 


| 


H. Kirkland, of the Eccles Co- |! 
operative Society, occupied the chair, 
and Mr. A. Horrocks, of the Cooper- | 


the | 
entior of the principa) liam Willcocks and Colonel Kennedy, joint action of cooperators and trade 


| vices, 


‘notwithstanding the exceptional con- 
machinery | ditions arising from the cessation of 
the present! munition work, and the demobiliza- 
trade union-j|tion of the forces, it was much better 
on the whole than in many years be- 


'fore the war. 


Wages Advance Less Rapidly 


The out-of-work donation policies 
remaining lodged at the end of the 
vear were 383.095, being a big reduc- 
tion on the previous months owing to 
withdrawal of the civilian donation. 
The average percentage of unemploy- 
ment among members of trades unions 
| paying unemployment benefit, though 
‘greater in 1919 during the war period, 
was less than the average in pre-war 
years and amounted to 2.4 per cent. 

The advance in rates of wages 
which had been so marked a feature 
of the preceding four vears continued 


The cooperative 
was the best 
for altering 
therefore let 


available 
conditions. 


STATE STEAMERS FOR 
TASMANIA APPROVED, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian News Office 
HOBART, Tasmania—lIt fore- 
shadowed in The Christian Science 
Monitor some time ago that Tasmania 
was likely to have state-owned steam- 
ers to carry Tasmania’s trade with} 
the other states of the Commonwealth } 
Of Australia. Parliamentary authority | 
been given for the govern-'! 
ment to expend £500,000 in the pur-! 


was 


necessary ser-;in the preceding year. It was accom- 
trade involves | panied by a marked reduction in hours 


supply the 


as the annual 


ithe handling of about 800,000 tons of| of labor, decreases having been re- 


conditions of labor; in the future they | 


must become better informed on eco- 
nomic questions, so that they. could 


‘ships should be obtained in England 


the more intelligently work to remedy | 


the economic and social inequalities 
which existed as the result of a vicious 
economic system. 


Opposed to Competitive System 


The cooperative movement was based 
on entirely different economic bases 
from those of the competitive system, 
and it offered the workers a means of 
escape from the economic and indus- 
trial evils which oppressed them. As 
trade unionists become better ac- 
quainted with the ideals of -the co- 
operative movement, they would see 


the necessity of giving it their full) 


did 


the world. 
he would advise the 


cargo, and the carriage of 50,000 pas- | corded by the department affecting 
sengers. The, main trade is between | 6,400,000 with an aggregate reduction 
Tasmania and Victoria, and Tasmania | in weekly hours of 41.461,000, or an 
;average per head of 6.5 per week. 
a dozen ports in different parts of | The number of workpeople whose 
were reported as changed 
[t is an-| totaled 5,647,000, with a net increase 
government will | in weekly wages of £2,111,000. 


Discussion took place in the Tas- | Changes in Retail Prices 


manian Parliament as to whether the; The year was characterized 
marked changes in retail prices, which 
ishowed substantial reductions,on the 
average in the early part of the year, 
but later regained and passed the high 
‘level with which the year opened. 
, the beginning of the year the average 


or America. The Premier, W. H. 
Lee, said his idea was that the State 
Government should avail itself of the 
services of the new Agent-General, 
A. H. Ashbolt, who, on arrival in Lon- 
don, could go into the matter person- 
ally, and ascertain if the vessels could 
be obtained from British yards. He 
not wish to disparage America, 
but if all things were equal they 
should give preference to British man- 
ufacturers. It was generally admit- 
ted that the standard of British ship- 
building was superior to anything in 
A Labor member said that 
government to 
look to America for the ships. ‘As a 
result of standardization, ships could 


‘in the retail prices of food on the 
basis of the pre-war standard of con- 
sumption, was 130 per cent; by June 1 
it had fallen to 104; but by January 1, 
1920, it had passed all previous figures 
and stood at 136. For all the items 
included in the statistics (inciuding 
rent, clothing, fuel, light, and so on, 
as well as food) the corresponding 
percentages at th® three dates were 
120, 105, and 125 respectively. 

Board of Trade index numbers 


‘down a proposal to extend the Suez} similarly organized, an international 


| 


‘tunate that 


| Commission is in Egypt as the future 


ment irrigation officials, at which he Other things the economic advantage 


would lecture on the projects. These! °f Cooperation helping them in their 
lectures, given in both English and | fight for better conditions, 
Arabic, were extremely interesting and 


stated frankly the outlines of the gov- the railway strike, and as proof that it 
ernment’s plans. /was receiving recognition in 


A most important statement was union circles he would read from the 
however, made to the effect that in monthly journal! of a large and impor- 
view of the criticism of the projects tant trade union the following extract: 
it has been decided to appoint a spe-, flere we want to urge the desir- 


cial commission of irrigation experts, ability of and necessity for all trade 
to be appointed by the American and unionists becoming actively connected 
Indian governments and a physicist with the cooperative movement. It :{s 

that all 


from Cambridge University, who could | of the utmost importance 


ibe relied upon to give a sound and Should do so without delay; become 


unbiassed opinion. As the latest es-. connected with a cooperative store=at- 
timates put the proposed expenditure | tend quarterly and other meetings, 
at about £80,000,000, it is certain that , 2CcePt positions on committees, and so 


this decision was an extremely wise forth. It is utterly absurd to find 
one. hostility to cooperation; it is pitiful 


; : ae |to find indifference. In true coopera- 
Discussion Required tion the well-being of the workers 
In this connection it is well to bear and of the whole community is to be 
d b biedied t the | t not frequently, but persistently, 
nave seldom been subjecte ” © till it receives adequate attention.” 
healthy airing of public discussion. 


It is true that the present supercen- | Cooperative Commonwealth 
tralization of administration has been 


In conclusion, Mr. Horrocks strongly 

a development due largely to the in- advised the immediate formation of 
competence of the Egyptians them-| joint local councils, which would be 
selves to deal with such big matters, | linked together nationally, and when 
as was exemplified when the Legisla- | the trade union and cooperative move- 
tive Council, some years ago, turned| ments of other countries had become 
Canal concession on terms which council could be formed. Thus a real 
would have been most favorable to the League of Nations could be estab- 
government | lished, with ultimately the manifesta- 
At the same time, sufficient pub-| ‘'on of that great cooperative ideal, the 
licity has not been given to public cooperative commonwealth. 
projects, especially since the time of! Councilor W. Mellor, president of 
Lord Kitchener's agency, when!the Manchester and Salford Trades 
schemes were rushed through with! arid Labor Council, who took a promi- 
even inadequate study by the of-| nent part in the discussion, said that 
ficials themselves, and certainly much; he had always been a trade unionist 
less public discussion. It is for-| and a cooperator, and therefore did not 
the matter has been! lack sympathy for either movement, 
brought to a head while the Milner and although he had specialized along 
trade union lines, he knew quite well 
that each movement had the same path 


form of government must have pro- 


‘visions to meet this point. The right to traverse and the same interests to 


of the public to be kept informed as to pursue, and so he was strongly in favor 
the proposed disposal of its funds) of joint action on both local and na- 
should certainly be fully recognized. (tional advisory councils, as closer 

nemecherenepnanan ‘unity was undoubtedly needed. He was 
SYRIAN OPPOSITION TO ZIONISM! of opinion, however, that the two 


By special correspondent of The Christian movements could help each other bet- 
Science Monitor ter by remaining as separate and dis- 


oo eo ee 


This had been demonstrated during' 


trade- | 


‘be built cheaper in the United States 
than in England. The debate closed 
on the understanding that the govern- 
ment would first try England. 

—_ —_—— Bevcies vestensininon . 
TRAMP SHIP FREIGHT RATES 
Special to.The Christian Science Monitor 

LONDON, England — For some 
months past the rates of- freight for 
tramp vessels directed to load home- 
ward government cargoes have been 
under consideration in view of the 
great increase in the cost of bunker 
coal, the delays to which vessels are 
subjected in ports, and the increased 
cost of loading and discharging. The 
Shipping Controller has now decided 
that the following rates shall apply 


} 
} 


|to all bills of lading dated January 1, |! 


| 1920, and thereafter until further 
notice: Cuba—United Kingdom, 85s. 
per ton; Plate—United Kingdom, 107s. 
6d. (5s. extra for up-river loading): 
_Australia—United Kingdom 150s. 
These rates are subject to the cus- 
tomary commissions and to revision 
from time to time. 


‘per cent as compared 
The number of trade disputes re- | 


increase of 11 per cent as compared 
with the previous year, 
vith 1913. 


ported to the department as causing 
a stoppage of work during the year 
was 1413. involving 2,570,000, with an 
aggregate duration in working days 


of all disputes of 34,483,000. The num- | 


ber of disputes has only once been 
exceeded, when in 1913 
1497, while the number of working 
days affected has only been exceeded 
in 1912, when out of 40,915,000 days 
lost 31,000,000 were accounted for by 


the dispute in the coal-mining indus.- | 


try, which lasted for seven weeks. 


oe — ee ee ee 


EGYPTIAN TARIFF DISCONTINUED 
By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

ALEXANDRIA, Egypt-—In connec- 
tion with living expenses it is inter- 
esting to note that the government, 
through the Supplies Control Board, 


has decided to suppress definitely the 


I am Barbara West. 


spring wardrobe. 


nothing has been forgotten. 


| 


May I Make My Boo— : 


I have come to The Shepard Stores to act as personal shopper for 
all who are unable to come to the store. 
finding it my pleasure, to make your shopping by mail and by 
telephone as satisfactory as though you had done it in person. 


Spring is coming and the store is bristling with new ideas for your 


It is my duty, and I am 


Spring sport suits of jersey, crispy frocks of taffeta with short sleeves 
and frills and new basque blouses are here—and dozens of other 
things from trim street pumps to new French complexion veils— 


i 


If it is something for your home—our shelves are piled high with 
fresh curtains and gay cretonnes, and our decorators are ready to 
do wall papering, painting or reupholstering for you. 


| I am eager and ready to help you in every way that I can. 
Do not hesitate to write me—of course there is no charge for 


| my services. 
When you write please address 


BEIRUT, Syria—Among the dem- 
onstrations which took place-at Da- 
mascus recently, in honor of Emir 
Feisul, there was one which assumed 
a somewhat political character. Re- 
sentment was shown at the decision 
by which the “Province” of Palestine 
was separated from the territory of 
the Eastern Zone. The demonstrators 
asked that Palestine should be rein- 
stated in the Bastern Zone, as national 
territory, and they disputed the claims 


of the Zionists in Palestine, besides | 


tinct organizations, but each giving an | 
open door to the other. 
The~people, continued Mr. Mellor, 


were more than ever recognizing the 


necessity for economic improvements, 
and they were beginning to see in 
the cooperative movement a living 
example of the ability of the workers. 
to run a big business. The coopera- 
tive movement had demonstrated be- 
yond all doubt that Capital and Labor | 
could not be divorced without disad- | 
vantage. He strongly recommended 


‘protesting against their actions aiim-, trade unionists to use their surplus! 


a 


I> 


ST ORBe. 


BOSTON, 


AIR 


the victory ine at reestablishing themselves there. funds for productive purposes, and he | 


' 


official tariff of household necessities 
with the exception of sugar. This 
course is certainly the most dignified | 
to take as up to the present it must 


'be admitted that the tariff had been 


largely noteworthy on account of its) 


It is, however, fully admitted that 


| Egypt.-owing to its mixed population, 
is a difficult country in which to en- 
force a strict control over such prices, 
| while no doubt the fact that the tariff 


LONDON, England—The annual re-| 


‘one he was addressing. The fact was | View for 1919 of employment, wages, | 


did exist set some basis of values, even 
if only a‘ relative one. Very useful 
work has been done undoubtedly by 


‘this board, especially in importing and 


Especially was this so in! affected by the change over from war | 


selling at about cost price large quan- 
tities of Australian flour, as a result 
of which the quality of bakers’ bread 


has much improved while its cost is 


Con-. 


on the whole comparatively moderate. 
This is alone an achievement of no 
little merit. That the efforts of the 
board have been appreciated is shown 
by the recent action of the Alexandria 
municipality in petitioning the govern- 
ment to reconsider its decision in re- 
spect to the suppression of the tariff. 


NEW REVENUE SOURCE 


‘ment and short time, especially in the) 


+ . } “on ° 
To fight for better wages without at- , however, was good or fairly good in 


eco- | 
nomic system, was :like chasing high | 
' prices up a ladder. 
movement 


This will only during 1919, though not so rapidly as. 


by 


At 


‘increase as compared with July, 1914,. 


The | 
of) 
wholesale prices for 1919 showed an /| 


and of 154. 


there were | 


figures 


| which will, 
| 700,000,000 francs. 


PROPOSED IN FRANCE 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


PARIS, France—Recently the plan 
for the creation of new sources of 
revenue which had been deposited by 


Mr. Klotz in the Chamber was dis- 
tributed to the deputies. It is prob- 
able that Mr. Marsal, the new Minis- 
ter of Finance, will greatly modify 
this scheme. In the front rank of 
the new taxes proposed by Mr. Klotz, 
a tax on wealth acquired 
during the war. So-called war profits 
are taxed by means of a supertax in 
addition to the tax created by the 
law of July 1, 1916, and of which, as 
is, known, the French ‘Treasury has 


only been able to collect a very small’, 


part. 

Under Mr. 
crease of wealth 
1914, to December 
subject to a progregsive 
will range from 5 to 50 per cent. 
Among other taxes, there is a tax on 
acquired wealth, and on the increase 
in value of property which does not 
result from improvements made by 
the owners. This tax will be levied 
on houses, commerce, and ships. The 
sale of furniture and houses, oper- 
ations on the stock exchange: and 
leases all have their registration fees 
increased. The income tax is also 
to be revised and increased. Finally, 
it is proposed to put a further tax of 
400 franes per hectoliter on alcohol, 
it is expected, produce 


Klotz’s scheme all in- 
from January l, 
3 1919, will be 


ol, 
tax which 


eee ahatiy 
SWITZERLAND 
the Paradise of lovers of the 
quaint and curious, where the 


moat sequeatered village has some 
Jaacinating charm of ita’ own. 


. * “ 
While in Europe 
don't fail to become acquainted with 
the manifold attractions of the little 
Alpine Republic. 
Write for packet No. 35 containing 
the famous Hotel Cuide, maps, etc., 
enclosing 10 cents for postage. 


Official agency of the 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
241 Fifth Avenue - New York 


CUNARD 
ANCHOR 


Passenger and Freight Services 
From New York 


To CHERBOURG—SOUTHAMPTON 


IMPERATOR March 6, May 1, May 29 
MAURETANIA 
March 20, April 17, May 15, eee 


AQUITANIA 
To PLYMOUTH, CHERBOURG, 
LIVERPOOL 


K. A, VICTORIA 
CARMANIA 


To PLYMOUTH, CHERBOURG, 
LONDON 
April 17, May 22, June 2¢ 


To LIVERPOOL 


CARONIA 


VASARI 


K. A AVICTORIA 
April 3, May 8, June 12, July 17 
To PLYMOUTH, HAVRE, LONDON 
March 30, May 8, June 8 


To 2LYMOUTH, HAVRE 
SOUTHAMPTON 


ROYAL GEORGE 
March 9, April 14, May 19. June 23 


To LONDONDERRY, GLASGOW 
COLUMBIA 
March 13, April 17, May 22, July 3, July 31 


PORTLAND to GLASGOW 
SATURNIA 
CASSANDRA 


126 State St. Tel. Fort Hill 4000 


I 


XDs 
WINTER 
VACATIONS 


This is the title of a 50 page 
illustrated booklet which will 
help plan your Trip—Free on 
request. 
American Express 
Travel Dept., 


65 B'way. N. Y. 
43 St... 


oe . —— — 
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The advertiser who throws 
dust in his reader's eves will 
eventually blind them to his 
own attractions. 


” TT 


Traveling Watch— 
Bill Fold 


Folding watch case, Ingersoll radiant | 
Crushed calf * 


dial Waterbury watch. 
case, border of gold tooling, silk lining, 
37/ax3 inches folded $ 


Bill fold of pigskin, calfskin lintng, stik- 


lined secret bill pocket, opening at right | 


hand corner for counting bills, 2 card 


pockets, Size 414x37%@ inches folded, 


Same in pin seal 


Initials stamped #0c extra. 


Cross Vanity Case 


Of black and white satin striped moire 
(shown closed and open), fitted with 
mirror, pocket for powder puff, change 
pocket and bill compartment at back. 
Blach silk cord handle. Measures closed 
4\/ex414, open 814x4l44 


Comprising bowl and six plates, octagon. 
design; English china, floral decorations, 


various patierns....... $21, $22.50, $24 


Salad fork and spoon; olivewood, with 
colored~-wood handles, floral design, 


The Crystal, Silver, 
China, Wickerware and 
Furniture Department on 
our Second Floor will 
solve your Gift Perplexity. 


Cross Gloves 


For Women 


Gauntlet, as shown, medium ‘weight bid. 
whiie, tan, 


Biarritz or loose-wrist, genuine mocha, 
gray or brown 


Same design, capeskin, pearl or light | 


$4.00 


beaver 


Tan» English handsewn, / 


button $4.25 
Tan capeskin, machine sewn, | -clasp, 


$3.50 


capeshin, 


Cross Suit Case 


For women; removable easel (which fits 
into cover), with white celluloid toilet 
and — Swati 12 pieces; black 
—- #. : wh — moire silk lining, 
$9870, $/03.10, $107.50 


145 Tremont Street 
Between Temple Pl. and West St. 


BOSTON, 11 


404 Fifth Avenue 953 Broadway 
NEW YORE 


89 Regent Street 
LONDON 


Dealers Throughout the World 


—e | 
cael 


12.60 || 


gray and brown, strap at | 
wrist, two-color embroidered backs.$8.50 | 
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a 4 
le g 1 T Resard 
igo-Slavia Over 


fa 


Fiume Set Forth 


& 4 
. ’ 


fe. 
n Science Monitor 
The proposals 
le from time to 
t of the compre- 
Adriatic ques- 
nce when set 
A perusal of 
in The Times, 
tting readers of THe 
Monitor in a po- 
understand the dis- 
the mutual frontier 
d Jugo-Slavia. The 
follows: | 
ondon—On April 26, 
it Britain, and Rus- 
Italy all the terri- 
if a certain line and 
re of continental 
ig Zara and Seben- 
also to receive the 


“oa 
s 


A 


south as Durazzo. 
ve Avlona in sover- 
91 the foreign rela- 
_ There were also 
which do not affect 
on, but Italy did not 
to Fiume by this 
m of this treaty, 
ed to be kept secret, 
ension of the Jugo- 
a prolonged confer- 
tes of the Serbs, 
snes, assembled in 
1917, issue the 

_ Cc u—They pro- 
of the three peoples 
lerritory compactly 


1, which “cannot be. 
p ittaint to the vital, 


mmunity. Our na- 
ing that belongs to 
hat is its own.” 


' Cd . 


nt counter-step 


Dalmatia proposed 
yndon, but the stress 
pssible for the Ital- 
avs to come to an 
ment which was em- 


n itch Agreement— 
, the representatives 
. engaged to settle 
Ous territorial con- 
terest of the future 
_Telations between 


} the basis of na-. 


‘right of peoples to 


e to be included in 
ry of either party 


at in Lon- 
snfirmed a month 
ted 
| In April 10, 
| that the unity and 
e Jugo-Slav Nation 
Italy and that all 
er be settled in 
F according to na- 


“3 ae 


ee | 
¥ ed 


-” 


J not long survive 


a had produced it, 
f Austria-Hungary 
- jon to a less 


mé ‘of mind on the | 


, and in February, 
y declined to sub- 
it issue to arbitra- 
| however, on 


Linguistic | 
of such minor-. 


stituted a free port area partly in 
Fiume and including the Baros port 


League of Nations for 99 years. 
| Italy would hold Fitime in sovereignty, 
but the League would administer the 
railways running into it. This solu- 
tion did not prove acceptable, al- 
though the Italians are understood to 
have been willing to approve. 

D’'Annunzio Annexation—The nego- 
tiations in Paris were interrupted by 
the news tbat on September 12, 1919, 
Gabriele d’Annunzio had occupied 
Fiume with an armed force and pro- 
claimed its annexation to Italy. The 
powers regarded this event as a mat- 
ter between the Italian Government 
and the poet, and for some time the 
question was shelved pending an ar- 
rangement on this point. There was 
for a time a good deal of excitement 
in Italy, and appeals were made to 
national!) sentiment in a variety of pro- 
posals, which need not now be re- 
called. The next considered sugges- 
tion for settling the difficulty wag con- 
tained in j 

The Tittoni Scheme—On October 13, 
1919, Signor Tittoni forwarded a mem- 
orandum to the Peace Conference in 
Paris. This proposed the constitution 
of an independent state of consider- 
able size, composed of Fiume, Adels- 
berg. and Istria to form a buffer be- 
tween Italy and Jugo-Slavia. Volosca, 
and parts of western Istria were Al- 
lotted to Italy, in order to assure con- 
tinuity of Italian territory right up to 
the walls of Fiume. Zara to be a free 


The following islands 
to Italy in full 
Lussin,. Lissa, 


ically by Italy. 
were also allotted 
| sovereignty: Cherso, 
Pelagosa, and Lagosta. 


Gabriele d’Annunzio Unpopular 
Gabriele d’Annunzio extended the 
scope of his activity to Zara, but in 
course of time his administration be- 
came less popular in Fiume, and on 
December 15 the National Council of 
Fiume declared for independence and 
a common frontier with Italy. It was 
understood that the Italians were pre- 
pared to accept Istria and a few 
islands and to agree to autonomy for 
Fiume and Zara. A little later an 
Anglo-French scheme for a large inde- 
pendent Fiume and a division of the 
‘islands between this state and the two 
parties was submitted to the Peace 


3 


Conference. | 

These proposals came to be modified 
and a fresh offer was made embod- 
ied in 

The January Compromise—This pro- 
vides for a smal] autonomous Fiume., 
but allots western Istria and Volosca 
as far as the very walls of Fiume to 
Italvyy . Jugo-Slavia obtains 
while the port and railway station of 
Fiume and the port of Baros, which is 
| part of Sushak, is to be administered 
by the League of Nations. Italy no 
longer requires the “demilitarization” 
of Sebenico but retains the islands of 
Lussin, Lissa, and Pelagosa, while all 


of Sushak, to be administered by the’ 


| 
Sushak, 


'MISSION OF LABOR 
PARTY IN IRELAND 


British Deputation to Investigate 
Conditions With View of Solv- 


ing the Irish Question 


-- -- - 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

CORK, Ireland — The deputation of 
the British Labor Party in Ireland 
on its recent visit here, was re- 
ceived at the station by the Lord Mayor 
and the High Sheriff, afterward driv- 
ing to the City Hall. 


Party, speaking at Dublin, said that the 
deputation was appointed with the one 


tion toward a genuine settlement of 
the Irish difficulty. It was a British 
problem as well as an Irish one. Un- 
less this question was solved speedily 
on constitutional lines, some of them 
would have the gravest apprehension. 


The Common Interest of Both 


William Adamson, M. P., another 


spirit manifested itself when they 
It was to the common interest of both 
' peoples that every one of them should 
‘do their best to have that spirit of 


which he had spoken dominating their 


‘national as well as their personal re-| 


‘ lationship. 


Shortly before their arrival in Cork, 
the Sinn Fein Industrial Commission | 
| was holding a private esitting in the | 
'City Hall, but the police intervened | 


‘and the commission had to abandon 
the proceedings. Extraordinary scenes 


took place when the English Labor | 
delegates drove up, the entrance to. 


the City Hall then being in possession 
of the police. Mr. Figgis, the secre- 
tary of the Sinn Fein Commission, 


the premises. The Lord 


the commission to hold the 


stable Ferris, in charge, to explain 


why he had ejected the members of. 
ithe commission. 


The Head Constable 
'informed the Lord Mayor that he was 
‘acting under instructions, whereupon 


| the Lord Mayor telephoned for the 
‘County Inspector of the Royal Irish | 
| Constabulary. 


‘Delegates Welcomed at City Hall 


| 
' The ~rd Mayor, accompanied by 


the members of the Labor Party, then 
| proceeded to his private room in the 


‘building, but admittance to the City 


‘Hall of the members of the Sinn Fein 
‘commission was denied. There were 
‘shouts of “Up de Valera,” as the Eng- 
‘lish delegation filed past the police 


Dalmatian islands awarded to Jugo-/|and considerable excitement prevailed 


Slavia are to be-demilitarized. 
Compromise Rejected 
The Jugo-Slav delegation, although 


a reversion to the boundaries laid 
down in the Treaty of London, refused 
to accept the compromise, and their 
-action was confirmed by the Govern- 
ment of Belgrade, which on January 
20 in its turn submitted 
The Belgrade Proposals—In these 
the Jugo-Slavs accept the internation- 
alization of Fiume and of Zara under 
the League of Nations, and consent 
to the annexation of Lussin and Pela- 
gosa by Italy subject to their “demili- 
tarization.” They further recognize 
the right of the Italians of Dalmatia 
and the islands to retain their Italian 
nationality and to reside as foreigners 
in Jugo-Slay territory, and to have 
their economic rights guaranieed by 
international agreement. 


_ ALBERTA SEEKING SETTLERS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
| from its Canadian News Office 


| EDMONTON, Alberta—In an attempt 


when admission to the building was 
vigorously -_ restricted. The Lord 


| Mayor, in his private room, expressed 


his pleasure in welcoming the Labor 


faced with the possible alternative of ' delegates to Cork, and then referred 


which the _ police 
toward the industrial com- 
which he strongly 
Referring to what happened 
the City Hall, be said he 
it was a scandalous state of 
They could see how the mar- 


to the attitude 
adopted 
mission, 
demned. 
outside 
thought 
affairs. 


aN 
tia] heel was planted on the country. 


It was a shocking thing to find the 
'government proclaiming illegal a 
| meeting called for the purpose’ of ad- 
vancing the industrial resources of 


‘Ireland. He had no hope in any 


Liberal, .v Conservative, or Coalition 
government, but his hopes were cen-. 


tered in a democratic English Labor 
Party. 


Mr. Adamson, M.P., in reply, re- 


he had no doubt that the report which 
they would present to their party 
'would he of a very interesting and 
far-reaching character. When the 


t Wilson pre- to secure settlers for 20,000,000 acres County Inspector arrived and was 


to. the italian of privately owned lands in the west! questioned 


—This provided for 
nd accorded the 
:0 of Dalmatia, 
and Volosca, to 
and Aviona we 
ad the destruction 
$ proposed under 
he League of Na- 
mt further advo- 
on «of Jugo-Slav 
‘Strength required 
ind islands. 
§ offer was made 
mn withdrew from 
ce and retired to 


near railroads, leading Albertans wi!] 
confer with Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia seeking 
operation. The scheme will be in- 
augurated by the proposed Western 


re Canada Colonization Association which/a private discussion took place. 
‘ing the afternoon the Labor delegates 


on’ Dal-'| was stated that the federal government | received deputations from the Domin- 


is holding sessions in Edmonton. It 
‘is finding it-increasingly difficult to 
secure settlers for the west owing to 
the distance from railway lines of the 
available free homesteads, but the 
colonization association will direct its 
chief energies to the settlement of 
‘these privately owned lands near the 
railroads. 
governments, 


the Canadian Pacific 


co-- 


The federal] and provincial | 


concerning the _ police 
action, he said he would willingly tell 
the Labor delegation and the Lord 
Mayor—but not tell it publicly. The 
‘representatives of the press, both 
|English and Irish, then withdrew, and 
Dur- 


ion League. 


JAPAN ASKS FOR NEW 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PEKING, China—The Japanese Con- 
sul-Genera! at Mukden, according to 


9), when the Ital- Railway, the banks; the Canadian Na- advices received by the Peking Gov- 


d a vote of confi- 
rived in Paris and 
prc »—On May 
is and Jugo-Slavs 
a a compromise. 
etention of Fiume 
ik by Jugo-Slavia. 


i 
om 
~~ 7 


ch and the 
leased for 99 


a 
i 


administered 
and Jugo-. 


omise—On 
that Presi-. 


ee 


over Of a settile- 


ir. Orlando on 


‘ose 


a. Pn, 


tional Railway, British Columbia, and 


ernment from Inspector-General Chang 


er. On May 6 the | Alberta municipalities are extending ‘Pso-lin, recently requested permission 


consulate at 


‘to open a Japanese 


| financial support to the undertaking. 


) No Better Hose Made in America: 


; 


from the standpoint of 


| FOR MEN 


| (G pairs in a bor) 


Cotton 
Fine Cotton 
Fine Lisle 


(3 pairs in a bor) 


(3 pairs in a bor) 


| HOLEPROOF HOSE 


prt of Fiume lying 
—Ahbsolutely unsurpassed today by any other hose 


appearance and moderate price. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


quality, long wear, good 


FOR WOMEN 

(3 pairs in a bor) 
Fine 
Fine bia 
Fine Silk (hem top) 
Fine Silk (rib top) 

(G pairs in a bow) 
Fine Cotton 
Fine 


(6 pairs in a bow) 
Sizes 6 to 8 , 


395-403 
Wash’n St. 


! 
|Hsinching Hsién in the Province of : Hsien would be useful in suppressing | 


Arthur Hender-.| 
son, M.P., secretary of the Labor | 


great desire to make some contribu-| 


member of the delegation, said it was | 
one of the tragedies of the situation | 
that while there was the friendliest 
relationship existing between them in. 
a social capacity, an entirely different | 


came to think in terms of government. | 


complained to -the Lord Mayor that | 
they had been forcibly ejected from | 
Mayor re-| 
plied that he had given permission to | 
inquiry | 
in the building, and asked Head Con- | 


con-. 


ferred to the incidents connected with | 
their visit to the City Hall, and said} 


A A ON tN ce le EY HB 


Ps, as 
: 


Pao” of Tsinanfu says: “The attitude | RAILROADS’ RETURN 


_Fengtien. The request was based on; Korean activities which the Chinese! adopted by the Japanese would make 
the reason advanced by the Japanese; authorities either could not or would | it appear that they regarded South STRONGLY OPPOSED 
hHrietian @rieme “I 


| 
‘that the large number of Koreans in} not stop. | Manchuria, a Chinese province. as a 
that district made it necessary for General Chang Tso-lin replied to! part of Korea, and would seem to think Specia! to The | 
Japan to protect her interests there. If} the Japanese demand that Japanese’ that they could open offices and ap- from its Southern News (fice 
Japan had no consulate at Hsinching| merchants and other residents in, point officials there at their will Had' RALEIGH, North Carolina—A 
Japan's viewpoint been accepted by/| partite conference held in Raleigh be- 
| China it would have been possible for| tween representatives of the railroad 


wnitor 


s «+> 
+ . 


aa 


Hsien she could not keep an eye onthe;the Hsinching Hsien district were. 
_activities of the Koreans, many of) not, in his opinion, numerous enough | 
whom she had reason to suspect were|to warrant the opening of a Japa-' Japan to appoint consular officials to| brotherhoods, other labor uniogs, and 
connected with the Korean independ-| nese consulate there, and that, re-| any part of that country where there delegates from the North Carolina 
ence movement. The Japanese author-| garding the Koreans, the Chinese, were Korean residents. Where would! Farmers Union, resulted im ap em 
ities regarded it as undesirable that! local authorities were quite competent’ China be if Japan was able to do this?) phatic disapproval of the passage of 
their Korean subjects should use South} to keep them in order. The Japanese demands are a danger any one of the bills now pending in 
| Manchuria as a base of action for their to both Manchuria and China, and the; the federal Congress which would 


Commenting on the Japanese de- a 
independence plans and considered! mands for the opening of a consulate entire Chinese people should unite as} provide for the return of the railroads 
that a new consulate at Hsinching! at Hsinching Hsien, the “Ta Min Chu!one man in opposition to them.” to private ownership. 


The Store is closed at 5 |P, MI. daily 


©, Altman & Gu. 


MADISON AVENUE- FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Thirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL hirty-fifth Street 


An Extraordinary Sale for Monday 


will offer ] 2.000 yards of 


A\lll-silkk Primted Georgettes and Chuiffons 


39 and 40 inches wide; comprising seventy of this season’s 
designs and color effects 


at the phenomenally low price of 


$2.90 per yard 


(This Sale will be held on the First Floor) 


A. Monday Clearance Sale of 


Women’s Silk Blouses 


at the specially reduced prices of 


93.45, 4.25 & 5.85 


will take place on the Second Floor 


All of these Blouses have been selected from regular stock and re-priced at much 
lower figures in order to make space for incoming merchandise. There are several 
different models among them, chiefly developed im georgette and crepe de Chine, 
some being hand-embroidered, others beaded or lace-trimmed. Most of the models 
may be obtained in white or flesh tone; those at the highest price are principally 


costume shades. 


For Monday 
An Exceptional Sale of 


For Monday 
A Special Offering of 


~ Women’s 


Silk Underwear 


( American-made ) 


Women’s 


Spring Tailor-mades 
975.00 


There are twelve new models in this Sale, 
all designed for the opening season (and 
cut on the system originated by B. Altman 
& Co., which practically eliminates the 
mecessity for alterations). The materials 
are tricotine, serge, Poiret twill (all of 
which may be obtained im black, navy, tan 
and beaver); black-and-white hairline 
striped effects and tweed mixtures. 


(Sizes 34 to 46) 
The value offered is very unusual, 
(Women’s Suits, Third Floor) 


at 
Nightrobes of crepe de Chine 


$5.90 & 9.75 
Envelopes of crepe de Chine 

$3.85 & 4.75 
Drawers of crepe de Chine 2.95 
Bodices of crepe de Chine 95c¢ 
Bodices of satin or crepe de Chine, 1.45 
Bodices of georgette or crepe de Chine 
$2.25 
Silk Sacques . 3.85, 5.90 & 7.50 
Albatross Sacques 2.45 


(Some of these prices are subject to tax) 


(Second Floor) 
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ES’ ANSWER TO WILSON NOTE SAID TO INDICATE HARMONY 


) ae 


' 
isting in Dalmatia shall, by an in-| ing in defense of the proposition save | portunate demands for alien territo- | policies and committed to international 
ternational convention, have their se-/|Italy’s desire for more territory ad- ries to which she can present no valid obligations, foreign alike to their 
curity safeguarded.” mittedly inhabited by Jugo-Slavs. The title. It has seemed to the President ideals and their traditions. To com- 
‘French and British governments then that French and British associates of mit them to such a policy as that em- 
Tivol W alson Note | expressed their cordial approval of the the American Government in order to bodied in the latest Adriatic proe- 
EES way in which the President had met prevent the development of possibly posals and to obligate them te main- 


: . every successive Italian demand for | dangerous complications in the Adri- tain injustice as against the claims of 
Warning Given of Possible With- 


months from the signature of this con- 
vention and will address a report 
thereon with the necessary recom- 
mendation to the Council of the League 
of Nations. The final decision as to 
the terms of the mandate and the or- 
ganization shall be made by the Coun- | 


lead President Wilson | to withdraw 
the Treaty of Versailles from the Sen- 


RERLY ON 
‘ \ ISSUES Pras viewed by his friends at the Capi- 


— * tol, the strength of the President’s 


justice, would be to provide the most 


atic region have felt constrained to go 
solid ground for such fears. This 


the absorption in Italy of territories 


Boe. position lay in his insistence on the 
ae - | applicati “principles” which, 
1 From the Allies) S?P scation OF | Princip 

= . . 

President Wilson 


| to Give Promise 
Settlement 


= ei 


ns Science Monitor 

ion News Office 
ct of Columbia 
Adriatic situation 
lessened in adminis- 
$a result of the pub- 
cs »spondence be- 
ns concerned, and in 

” nature of the 
ritain and France, re- 

Department yes- 

nt Wilson's note of 

s reply did not reach 
) until last night. 

1 of the tone of 
iven out officially, as 
% decoded until last 

in thém was to wait 
de public in London 
n it public here, 


se 


however much they were discarded in 


ident’s position, it was said, lies in the 
fact that he uses the threat of “with- 
drawal” from the League of Nations 
as a club to have his views accepted, 
while he is not in a position to pledge 
the support of the United States to 
carry out any decision even if framed 
by himself and accepted by Great 
Britain and France as the final dictum. 

Harry New (R.), Senator from In- 
diana, held this view: “It is unthink- 
able that the situation should arise 
in which the United States Govern- 
ment is placed in the position of as- 
suming final authority in the dis- 


which can only be imagined.” 


Paris, still command a certain amount 
of respect. The weakness of the Pres- | 


tribution of European territory with) 
which we have no concern, of attempt- | 


ing to dictate the fixing of boundaries. : : ; | 
of European countries with which we | Z4tion in a manner liable to militate | that the French, British, and Japanese 


have or should have no concern. That against the interests of the native in- | governments have never had the in- 


' 


cil of the League acting by a majority | 


vote. 

(5) 
in the above paragraph shall base its 
deliberation not only on the considera- 
tions above outlined, but also on the 
following principles: 

“(a) The freedom of conscience and 
the free and outward exercise of all 
forms of worship, the complete liberty 
in education and linguistic matters of 
all the inhabitants of the State of 
Albania. 

“(b) The organization, in so far as 


may be compatible with the tradition | 


of the country and the exercise of ef- 


The commission foreshadowed | 


' 


drawal of Treaty of Peace 
Special] to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The text of President Wilson’s note 


to the representatives of the British|an alien race.” 


inhabited by peoples not Italian and 
not in favor of being absorbed, and 
joined in the opinion that “it is neither 


just nor expedient to annex as the 
spoils of .war territories inhabited by | 


Yet this unjust and 


and French governments at Paris, an- | inexpedient annexation of all of Istria 
nouncing that he may withdraw the/|is provided for in the memorandum of 


Peace Treaty from the Senate unless | January 14. 


a satisfactory Adriatic settlement is 
reached, dispatched on February 10, 
is as follows: 

The President has carefully con- 
sidered the joint telegram addressed 
to this government by the French 


ficient administration of legislative) and British prime ministers and con- 
and administrative bodies represent-' mynicated by the American Ambas- 


ing all sections of the population. 
“(c) The prevention of the 


| Sador in Paris in regard to the nego- 
©X- tiations 


on the Adriatic question. 


ploitation of the country or its coloni-| The President notes with satisfaction 


such should be the present attitude of /habitants; under this heading would | 


the United States Government must | >¢_ any 
inevitably involve us in perennial | which the commission might make as 


quarrels the result and extent of |to improvements in the existing sys- 


included any recommendations 


tem of land tenure. 


' 


tention of proceeding to a definite 
settlement of this question except in 
consultation with the American Gov- 
ernment. The President was particu- 
larly happy to receive this assurance, 


; 
i 
‘ 


Excluded Italian Sovereignty 


The memorandum of December 
carefully* excluded every form 
Italian sovereignty over Fiume. 
American Government 


q 


of 


of January 14 opens the way for 
Italian control of Fiume’s foreign af- 
fairs, thus introducing a measure of 


Italian sovereignty over, and Italian | 
intervention in, the only practicable | 


port of a neighboring people; and, 
taken in conjunction with the exten- 
sion of Italian territory to the gates 
of Fiume, paves the way for possible 
future annexation of the pert by Italy, 
in contradiction of compelling consid- 
erations of equity and right. 


The 
cannot avoid | 
the conclusion that the memorandum | 


very far in yielding to demands which 
they have long opposed as unjust. The 
American Government, while no less 
generous in its desire to accord 
Italy every advantage for which she 
should offer any proper claims, feels 


that it cannot sacrifice the principles 


for which it entered the war to gratify 
the improper ambitions of one ofits 
associates, or to purchase a temporary 
appearance of calm in the Adriatic at 
the price of a future world conflagra- 
tion. 


It is unwilling to recognize either | 


an unjust settlement based on a 


secret treaty, the terms of which are; 
with Germany and the agreement be- 


with the New World 
or an unjust settlement 
by employing that secret 
instrument 


inconsistent 
conditions, 
arrived at 
treaty as an 


the controversy, or on 


to be just and equitable; 
ever, has repeatedly rejected 
solutions. .This government 


government 
grave responsibility. 
to. 


"President 


of coercion. 
It would welcome any solution of the, 
_problem based on a free and unpreju- 
diced consideration of the merits of. 
terms which | 
the disinterested great powers agreed | 
Italy, how-' 

such 
cannot 


ean undertake no such 


The President desires to say that if 
it does not appear feasible to secure 


acceptance of the just and generous 
COncCessions 


offered by the Britis5, 
French, and American governments to 


Italy in the joint memorandum of those 


powers of December 9. 1919, which the 
has already clearly stated 
to be the maximum concession tha‘ 
the Government of the United States 
can offer, the President desires to say 
that he must take under serious con- 
sideration the withdrawal of the treaty 


tween the United States and France of 
June 28. 1919. which are now before 


the Senate, and permitting the terms of 


the European settlement to be inde- 

pendently established and enforced by 

the associated covernments. 
LANSING. 


— eee em —— 


Reply by Allies 


“(d) The eventful creation of gen-/as he understood that Mr. Clemenceau 
darmerie the senior officers of which | and Mr. Lioyd George, in agreement 
may be nationais of the mandatory with Mr. Nitti, had decided’ upon a 
tion of the great series of issues with power. The mandatory power shall | solution of the Adriatic question, 
which we would become involved if, ®@ve the right for a period of twO which included provisions previously 
we should enter the League of Na- Ye4rs from the date of which the man- | rejected by the American Government, 
tions, foreign to us, to our traditions, | 44t¢ is conferred, and pending the or- and had called upon the Jugo-Slav 
ganization of the native gendarmerie,| republics to accept this solution, on 
d States in not ob- to anger te — wea Pong rat pain of having the Treaty of London 
rnment’s consent in : . country. er that perio e state enforced in case of rejection. 
is The difficulty Notes Given to Public be Albania shall be permanently de-| ‘The President is glad to feel that 
jations with the ie _ | militarized and no power shall be al-|the associates of this government 

Memorandum on Albania and the sing lowed to maintain regular forces in| would not consent to embarrass it 


the absence of a rep- ' a | 
a k of prime min- ish-French Revisions | the country without the sanction of| by placing it in the necessity of re- 
| ran | ‘fusing adhesion to a settlement 


: " the Council of League of Nations.” 
referred to, aC-! special to The Christian Science Monitor | emma 


n information. | from its Washington News Office _| British-French Revised Proposals which in form would be an agree- 
ment by both parties to the contro- 


lly it appeared as if. 7 , “= wn ‘ | eee the — of the ‘world | to them in regard to the Adriatic set~ 
d pat ape aienlt- WASHINGTON, District of Columbia | The British-French revised propos- _versy, but which in fact would not!+he American Government change the | by removing the primary causes of) Nement on behalf of Pree: 
tents of the memo- —The text pf the correspondence be- als, as accepted by F.’S. Nitti, Italian | have that great merit if one party was| whole face of the Adriatic settlement. a sae rset ssaragege: does not coubt | son: they are glad that the Govern- 
ber 9, his latest note | tween Washington and the British and | Premier, and handed to the Jugo-Slav | forced to submit to material injustice | and, in the eyes of this government, | “— PP eo sa pene under- | ment of the United States has set forth 
h governments! French premiers, on the Adriatic! | by threats of still greater calamities! ender it unworkable, and rob it of cinpneeitage peti : e associated govern-| ++. views so fully and with such com- 
he was willing | problem, which has just been given): .in default of submission. | that measure of justice which is essen- | ak ee — oe pia SEES eas | plete frankness; they do not, however, 
istment satisfac- oat gone seven Socumpate, begin-| os acammmabbeters or Right Solution of Question tial if this government is to — and justice in International dealings; | 4.4 it altogether easy to understand 
ning on December 9 last, when the Were Ss BURY GS BMiows: in maintaining its terms. The fact 


accept a settlement, the terms of which ‘ Explanations Made Intended to Re- 
have been admitted to be unwise and) move Misunderstandings 
sie ime Wt ' ward unjust, but which it yroposed to | 
}railway — sg Samer jum|grant to Italy in view af a gy. | Special to The Carsten ae en 
with the interior. The hae ate — ROSE refu 1 to ac ep sical oi om from its Washington News Office 
‘Vv ishes vy i om- | SIS Sa accept any wise ani¢ <spaae en : ; 

of January 14 establishes italy tn sae alaaad WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
inating military positions close to the Just solution. at tind hap ae aaa 

‘lwaw itic ie oe : |—The text of the reply to President 
railway at a number of critical points. | Tine to Speak With Frankness ae ; aes 

The memorandum of December 9) 1 i arte _Wilson’s communication of February 
maintained in large measure the unity | tis a renee to spea with the ut-| 10 regarding the Adriatic question, 
of the Albanian State. That of Jan- | ™most frankness. The Adriatic issue 


i : ; | signer » pri sters eat 
uary 14 partitions the Albanian people, | 45 it now presents itself raises the) ee nigh coer pei _ = 
against their vehement protests, | 


fundamental question as to whether| London, February 17, 1920 
among three different alien “powers. pow reese ee The prime ministers of France and 
These and other provisions of the | ean peso stank aenanil wails of | GTeat Britain have given their earnest 
memorandum of January 14 negotiated a sade attention to the communication made 
without the knowledge or approval of | 


Charles Thomas (D.), Senator from | 
Colorado, said: “The Adriatic develop-. 
ments constitute an excellent illustra- 


from London sources 
mn and France enter- 
Dt tic feeling over 
@ satisfactory solu- 


The memorandum of December 9 
|afforded proper protection to the vital 


1S 
, 


to restate their 
the December 


diving no discourtesy | and interests.” 


delegation by Georges Clemenceau, 
the French Premier, on January 14, 


d Jugo-Slavia, pro- : “ts possi iy as sg a6 rd the steps by which the Government of 
®@ Was done to the| United States, Great Britain, aud “1. There shall,be an independent| ,/He President fully shares the view! that the Jugo-Slav republics might 8 pea " spr tind ge princ™|the United States ha& arrived at its 
rmination as under-/| france signed an agreement contain-|ctate, consisting of the corpus sepa- | of the French and British govern-! req) gorced to accept, in the face of the | see Renter poy y — 5 a vita: ’ present attitude. 

esident. While not/ing stipulations for a settlement of) |, —— ek Ghehh ed ths ments that the future of the world) oiternative of the Treaty of London, a ag e renee ae eS ee BOv-' In the first place, they believe that 
ical solution of the | the boundary line between Italy and| *@'U™ Of *itume. e right of this largely depends upon the right solu-; .oiution which appears to this S00 ave entertained the same! there is no foundation for the assump- 
mdicated that Great|Jugo-Slavia and the control of the independent State to choose its own) tion of this question, but he cannot) opyment so unfair in principle and so|/". stage conception of what those| ii, which underlies the American 
> would take advan- believe that a_ solution containing | princrpies are. ‘communication that the proposed set- 
Ssion to seek a way 


of senators on the 
varied with their, 


e League of Nations | 
oncilables” saw in. 
a ready-made 
langer of “European | 
rhile the supporters | 
dons urged the inci- | 
their position. The. 
3; in the Senate saw 
ig illustration of. 
ence to his “axioms | 
e Senator put it. 


‘ 
i 


sck (D.), Senator | 
acting minority. 

the President is 
a and in a very. 
It is an absolutely | 
on, as shown by the 


tip 


believe the attitude | 
will have a whole-. 
has demonstrated | 
reign affairs of this 
| hands, and not in 
rity of the Senate. 
mt that the nations, 
gnore or flout him. | 
‘Made it plain that | 
ction of the Allies | 
) argument against 


( ), Senator from | 
t “the President's 
d c situation. 
| possible doubt as. 
our reservation on. 
are other situations | 
yer which we may. 
would “make | 

by Article X | 

as the Presi- | 

osed settlement of 
nh would be.”’ | 
th Clean Slate 
1s willingness, as 
e of February 24, 
t which Italy 
agree to, pro-. 


French prime 
. They are | 
invited President | 
me em in abrogat- 
s and negotiations 
with a clean 


x 


wy 
a 
™, 


ble indica- 


rt ay tary of 
oe e should 
ng public the cor- 
Adriatic question | 
® reservations to 
nent. The first 
to be made 
Italian Gov- 

‘e@ an opportunity 
‘ agreement 


Adriatic Sea. 


This agreement was! 


revised on January 14 by Great Brit-. 
ain and France without consulting the 
United States, and on January 19 the. 
United States inquired why this was. 


done. Before replying on January 23, 


the two governments handed an ulti-| 
matum on January 20.to Jugo-Slavia, 
to choose between the revised agree-' 


ment and the Treaty of London. 

The reply and explanation of Great 
Britain and France were not consid- 
ered satisfactory by President Wilson, 
and on February 10 he sent a warn- 
ing that 
approval of the United States he 
would consider withdrawing 


the the boundary shall be so drawn be- 


diplomatic representation shall be ac- 
corded. The Serb-Croat-Slovene State 
shall be given the town of Susak, it 
being understood that the railways 
terminating there, together with all 
facilities for their development and 
the whole port as well, are to be 
handed over and to belong to the 
League of Nations, which will take 


into consideration the interests of the 


if they acted without the. 


Treaty of Versailles and the Anglo-' 


American French Treaty from the 
Senate. To this Great Britain and 


France replied on February 17 that. 
they did not believe the revisions of- 


which he complained sufficiently jus- 
tified such drastic action, and the 
correspondence was then brought up 
to date by President Wilson’s reply 


of February 24 in which he reiterated | 


his original position. 
Memorandum of December 9 


The joint British-French-American 
memorandum of December 9 has been 
published, with the exception of the 
last section, which reads as follows: 

“The United States, British, and 
French governments desire to recog- 


nize the independence of the Albanian | 


State. They consider that the State of 


line on the map attached. 


Albania will require to the extent indi- | 
cated in Paragraph 4 of Article XXII | 
of the covenant of the League of Na- | 


tions ‘the administrative advice and 
assistance’ of one of the great powers. 
For this task Italy, by her geograph- 


ical situation and economic capacity, | 


is priggarily indicated. 

“The United States, British and 
French governments are anxious 
therefore to intrust to Italy a mandate 


Serb-Croat-Slovene State, 
Transylvania, as well as the city it- 
self, and will make arrangements ac- 
cordingly. 


“2. The free State (of the pre- 


| 


; 
' 
; 
| 
; 
' 
i 
i 
' 


Hungary, | 


| 


| 


provisions which have already re- 
ceived the well-merited condemnation 
of the French and British govern- 
ments can in any sense be regarded 
as right. Neither can he share the 
opinion of the French and British 
governments that ‘the proposals -con- 
tained in their memorandum delivered 
to the Jugo-Slav representatives on 
January 14 leave untouched practi- 
cally every important point of the 
joint memorandum of the French, 
British, and American governments 
of December 9, 1919, and that “only 


: two features undergo alterations, and 
vious proposals) shall disappear and. 


tween Italy and the Serb-Croat-Slo-. 
vene State as to meet the following | 


requirements: 
“(a) 


To provide along the coast a, 


connection by road within Italian ter-| 


ritory. 


This, however, shall be done} 


in such a manner as to leave within | 


the Serb-Croat-Slovene State the 
whole of the railway 


northward through Adelsberg. 


from Fiume. 
Where | 


the railway from Fiume follows the | 
coast, the boundary line shall lie be-| 


tween the railroad and the corridor 
joining Fiume with Italy. 

“(b) 
line in the region of Senosecchia in 
order to provide for the protection of 
Trieste. 

“(c) The boundary line to be fur- 
ther drawn as marked by the blue 
This will 


leave in the Serb-Croat-Slovene State | emmennl 


purely Jugo-Slav districts. 
“3. There shall be an 
State, under the guarantee of 


independent 


within the limits of: the municipality. 
The right of this independent State to 


choose its own diplomatic representa- 
tion shall be accorded. 


over the State of Albania under the. 


conditions implied in the covenant of 
the League of Nations. They consider 


that these conditions should form the. 


basis of Italy’s acceptance of this 


of the principal allied and associated 

powers. The headings of such a con- 

vention would be the following: 
“(1) Albania is recognized as an in- 


memorandum, Nothing in these stip- 
ulations shall, however, prevent the 
Albanian State from negotiating with 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene State such re- 


gional rectifications as may be in ac-. 
cord with local ethnographic and eco-| 


nomic requirements. 
“(2) The Serb-Croat-Slovene Gov- 


ernment shall have the right to con-| 


struct and operate railways through 
northern Albania north of parallel 41, 
degrees 15, and otherwise to enjoy full 
privileges of international purport 
across northern Albania. 

“(3) The right to control the de- 
velopment of the Boyana River shall 


be vested in the Council of the League | 
* Nations, 


with power to delegate the 

ork to either Italy or the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene State under proper restric- 
tions. It is assumed for this purpose 
that Montenegro will form part of the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 

“(4) A commission shall forthwith 
be established consisting of a repre- 


-| sentative of the Italian Government, a 


representative of the League of Na- 


_|tlons, and a representative of the Al- 


banian State who shall be designated 
by the principal allied and associated 
powers for the purpose of elaborating 
(a) the terms of the mandate to be in- 
trusted to Italy over Albania, and (b) 
the organization of the future State 
of Albania. This commission shall 
terminate its labors within five 


! 
| 
; 


i 


' 
} 


“4. Valona shall be retained by 
Italy, as provided for in the Treaty of 


A readjustment of the Wilson | 


both these alterations are to 
positive advantage of Jugo-Slavia.”’ 
On the contrary, the President 


1s 


‘of the opinion that the proposal of,™mands had been condemned by the) 
December 9 has been profoundly al-| French and British governments 1n | 


the} 


; 


unworkable in practice, would not in 
any degree alter the conviction of this 
government that it cannot give its as- 
sent to a settlement which both in the 
terms of its provisions and in the 
methods of its enforcement constitutes 
a positive denial of the principles for 
which America entered the war. 


ent aspect if there were any real di- 


issue. 


ists. The opinions of the French, Brit- 


ish. and Americans as to a just and) 


equitable territorial arrangement at 


the head of the Adriatic Sea were strik- | 


ingly harmonious. laly’s unjust de- 


tered to the advantage of improper; terms no less severe than those em- 
Italian objectives, to the serious in-| ployed by the American Government. 


jury of the Jugo-Slav people, and to| Certainly the French and British S0V-| must depend upon a new spirit and a. 
The view ernments will yield nothing to their. | 
that very positive advantages have; American associate as regards the ear- | 


one iW 2ar| nestness with which they have sought | 
been conceded to Italy would appear h : 5” |share in such high enterprise; 


the peril of world peace. 


to be borne out by the fact that the} to convince the Italian Government 
Italian Government rejected the pro-| that fulfillment of its demands would 


posal 


that of January 14. 


The memorandum of December 9 international 
connecting ; with danger to the peace of Europe. 


rejected the device of 
Fiume with Italy by a narrow strip 
of coast territory as quite unworkable 
in practice, and as involving extraordi- 
nary complexities as regards customs 


control, coast guard services, and cog- 
Nate matters in a territory of such 


configuration. The French 


and British governments, in associa- 


the tion with the American 


League of Nations, consisting of Zara, | 
B ad appears to run counter to every con- 


and territorial convenience,” the Amer- | 


London, and, in addition, the mandate | 


over Albania shall be given to Italy. 
In northern Albania the boundaries 
shall be readjusted as shown on the 
attached map. Those districts of Al- 
bania which will thus go to the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene State will enjoy a spe- 


-nexation and that there remained noth-' Italy’s friends should resist her im-_ 


cial régime as an autonomous prov-. 
.ince similar to that which the treaty 


with the Tzecho-Slovak Republic pro- 


vides for its autonomous provinces. 


by the British and French delegations 


dependent State within the frontiers; The southern boundary of Albania 
indicated in the body of the covering shall be the line which was proposed 


on the Commission’ of Greek Affairs. | 
This leaves Greece Koritsa and Argy-. 


rokastron. 


“6. There shall be assigned to Italy | 


the following island groups: 
Lissa, and Pelagosa. 


Lussin, 
There shall! be | 


placed under the sovereignty of the 


Serb-Croat-Slovene State the remain- 


der of the islands. 
“6 All Adriatic islands shall 


demilitarized. 


be 


“7. There shall be special provi-| 
sions permitting Italians in Dalmatia 
to choose, without leaving the terri-. 


tory, Italian nationality. 
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Government, 
expressed the opinion that, “the plan 


sideration \of geography, economics, 


' 


of December 9 and accepted! be contrary to Italy’s own best inter- 


ests, opposed to the spirit of justice in 
dealings and fraught 


Opposed Italy’s Demands | 


In particular the French and British 
governments have opposed Italy’s de- 
mands for specific advantages which it 
is now proposed to yield to her by the 
memorandum of January 14, and have 
joined in informing the Italian Gov- 
ernment that the concessions previ- 
ously made “afford to Italy full satis- 
faction of her historic national aspira- 
tions based on the desire to unite the 
Italian race, give her the absolute 


ican Government notes that this an- | strategic control of the Adriatic and 
nexation of Jugo-Slav territory by Italy | offer her complete guarantees against 
is nevertheless agreed to by the memo-| whatever aggressions she might fear 


randum of January 14. 

The memorandum of December 9 re- 
jected italy’s demand for the annexa- 
tion of all of Istria on the solid ground 


in the future from her Jugo-Slav 
neighbors.” 

While. there is thus 
agreement as to the injustice and inex- 


that neither strategic nor economic | pediency of Italy’s claims, there is a 
considerations could justify such an-| difference of opinion as to how firmly 
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substantial. 


But if substantial] agreement on 
what is just and reasonable is not to 


'tlement outlined in their telegram of 
January 20 involves a capitulation to 


determine international issues; if the | the [Italian point of view as opposed to 
country possessing the most endur-|the Jugo-Slav and therefore consti- 


ance in pressing its demands rather 
than the country armed with\a just 
cause is to gain the support of the 


areas is to be permitted and condoned, 


reise _,; }and is to receive ultimate justi i 
vergence of opinion as to what consti- | justification 


tutes a just settlement of the Adriatic. 
Happily no such divergence ex- | 


by creating a situation so difficult that 
decision favorable to the aggressor is 


deemed a practical necessity; if delib- | 
‘row strip of territory running along 
the coast as far as the corpus sapa- 
-ratum of Fiume. 


erately incited ambition is, under the 
name of national sentiment, to be re- 
warded at the expense of the small 
and the weak; if, in a word, the old 


then the*time is not yet. come when 


this government can enter a concert of 


powers the very existence of which 


new order. 


The American people are willing tc 
but 


many among them are fearful lest they | 
become 


entangled in international 


‘tutes a settlement 
‘Government of the United States can 
have nothing to do. The memorandum 
from the United States Government 
criticizes the proposed settlement on 


with which the 


four grounds. 


Criticized on Four Grounds 
First—That it cedes to Italy the nar- 


Secondly—That this strip of terri- 


| order of things which brought SO many tory coupled with the constitution of 
evils on the world is still to prevail, | 
-antee of the League of Nations, clearly 
paves the way for its annexation to 


Italy. 


Fiume as a free city, under the guar- 


Thirdly—-That the modification of 


the Jugo-Slav-Italian frontier operates 
to the detriment of Jugo-Slavia in its 
control of the northern railway from 
Fiume; and 


Fourthly—That it provides for the 
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with other considerations in making 
as it is opposed to injuring the Jugo-/| territorial adjustments, and cites the) 
Slav people for the benefit of Italy./inclusion of 3,000,000 Germans in) 
It believes that the differences be- : Tzecho-Slovakia and more than 3,900,- | 
tween the Christian and Muhammadan | 000 Ruthenes in Poland as examples of | 
populations will be increased by put-|necessary modifications of ethno-| : 
ting the two sections under the con-/| graphic frontiers. He feels compelled 
trol of nations of unlike language.! to observe that this is a line of reason- How It Has Been Exerted to 
government, ahd economic strength.| ing which the Italian representatives Maintain the General Peace Is 
Moreover, one part would be adminis-; advanced during the course of nego-| “ 
Described by Y. M. C. A. 
Worker Returned From India 


tience required in order to effect it! tor aggression and political dictation. | people for the benefit of Jugo-Slavia 
successfully, the uselessness of en-| Without it there is no security for 
deavoring to enforce preconceived/any natidén that conscientiously ad- 
ideas on refractory material has been; heres to a non-militaristic policy. 
recognized by no one more clearly| The object of the war, as the Gov- 
than he, and in his address at the/ernment of-the United States under- 
opening session of the Peace Confer-|stands it, was to free Europe from 
ence he pointed out how impossible|the cloud of anxiety which had hung 
it was to expect imperfect human/over it for generations because of 
beings and imperfect nations to agree|the constant threat of the use of the 
at once upon’ ideal solutions. He| military - force by one of the most 
made it clear that in his judgment/ powerful governments of the Conti- 
the only course before the Peace Con-/nent, and the President feels it im- 
ference was to do the best it could in| portant to say again that in the opin- 
the circumstances and to create ma-/ion of the American Government the 
chinery° whereby improvements and/terms of the peace settlement must 
rectifications -could be effected by!continue to be formulated upon the 
reason and common sense under the; basis of the principles for which 


ground becayse nobody now wants to 
eet up the artificial free State of 
Fipme. The proposal of January 20 is 
objected te by the United States, which 
had no representative at the delibera- 
tions, and which cannot. therefore be 
in close touch with the changes of 
opinion and circumstances which have 
taken place since its plenipotentiaries 
returned to America. They cannot 
help feeling that a large part of the 
misunderstanding is attributable to 
the difficulty. of reaching a common 
understanding. In such circumstances 
how does the United *States Govern- 
ment, which, to the regret of the 
Allies, still has no plenipotentiaries at 
the conference, propose that this dis- 
pute, which prevents the reconstruc- 


tered by the Italian Government, |tiations, but which the British and 
which is represented on the council of ' French have hitherto found themselves 
the League, the other part by the/unable to accept. There were cases 
Jugo-Slav Government, which has n20/ where, for sufficient geographical and 
such representation. Therefore, to/ economic reasons, slight deflections of | 


Spe 


influ- 


| within its own 
rovernments of 

itain, continuing the 
ym the point at 
left on Decem- 
0 under dis- 
e rectification of 
the cession to 
irritory running 


a 
e Pa) Pol > 
‘ 4 


3tt 


: from ita Weetern News Office 
some future time would be well-nigh tioned by the conference, and the. 
instead of by resort to war. spirit of cooperation, therefore, and ‘ciples in Istria and Dalmatia, the Adri- has done wonderful work in keeping 
eastern Europe, and whose settlement Regarding the Treaty of London, the 
Siderations which the French and' subscribes to the sentiments expressed rule be removed from India. chaos 
Further, the British and French gov- | of Nations established, but Article IX G eos ante 
sized in their memorandum of Feb-| GOV¢Tmment must hesitate to 6p 
tion in the war. It fully appreciates turned to his home in Chicago after 
Italy and Jugo-Slavia must leave them | time to time advise reconsideration by sit 
'ernments can alone judge their obli- | 
; | : | her heroic sacrifices. These sentiments Peshawar, northern India, on Decem- 
would recall to the United States Gov-| consideration of international condi-| their statements. 
| 'improper to recall a few of the argu- 
ne, the net ger the peace of the world; thus an €S- | tions of the Italians and Jugo-Slavs | siderations cannot be made the reason; Mr. McCaslin told a representative 
lian frontier of | ( 
President The governments of France and/the substitute project. The consent of! submit certain further considerations. | World, which can be justified and en- | being picked off by the Pathans or 
1 strategic ceee OF the north- agreemen ‘have done some propaganda in Afgehan- 
: . j , 
* States Government to withdraw from have expressed the Treaty of! for which the war was fought. 
estion that the 
in existence as the ally of Germany 'young Afghans who want torule. The 


; ial to The Christian Sclence Monit: 
alter or withdraw the mandate at' the ethnographical frontier were sanc- ial to The Christian Scle nitor 
impossible American Government believes if Italy CHICAGO, Hilnole—" Britten 

authority of the League of Nations; America entered the war. It is in a would consent to apply the same prin- | ence in India, Persia and Afghanistan 
tion and threatens the peace of south- The Treaty of London , : 
' of desire for mutual understanding atic question would not exist. ‘the Muhammadan world quiet in the 
. = required, should be ever Reason for Article IX i the President reviews the various con-' French and British Prime ministers The American Government heartily last five years, and, should British 
ag eee ee) nor enes ae oe ee British prim inist have empha | will appreciate that the American “sage aeisoge hay bene ~ : : 
e ministers ve “| y the governments of Grea ritain wou reign in east.” declares 
ernments must point out that fears to| was specially inserted in the covenant, ; Risa ag and France regarding Italy’s participa- W. Rollin McCaslin, who has just re- 
secure an agreed settlement between | providing that the assembly may from/|ruary 17. He.is confident that they} With assurance since it is a matter | 
| ‘will not mistake his motives in un-|‘™ which the French and Britian gov the vital consequences of her partici- a year asa Y. M. C. A. secretary with 
no choice but to acknowledge the vali- members of the League of treaties dertaking to make lain what he feels | : “ ; , ; | < se : - * 4 Hcg it sooe> be : a a . 
‘ : , 1S | ' : : bar ation, and is profoundly grateful for the British Army in India. He 
dity of the Treaty of London; tev benien become inapplicable, and the|/to be the acflecernsell conclusions from | &@tions and determine their policies. | : ; Ay; 
eS ee ee not | nave been repeatedly expressed by the ber 2, and arrived in the United States 
| fe be sse y the r 2, an ived { 0 ited States 
Bs to connect it|®™ment that the Treaty of London | tions whose continuance might endan-/ ‘The President notes that. the objec-| , | amsrican Governionnt: Bat oddh G0ne aN Puarenry 12 
hh was entered into in the spring of 1915, | | resident notes that. the objec-| ments which have already been ad- : | y 18. 
ey " vanced against the Treaty, namely, | 
Jugo-Slavia A plight Sookie tm the | ene part of the treaties of peace; were made the basis for discarding | the Dennintian of soateic Hungare, | 208 unjust settlements which will be of The Christian Science Monitor here 
1 with the|™ , . | has been the constitution of machinery | the project of the free state of Fiume. 'the secret character of the Treaty, and | Provocative of future wars. A/that although peace has been declared 
a jes | : : : ‘ : : : 
| agreeing to the dng png alnaggag plete | treaties themselves where experience |that the joint consent of these (WO! mously accepted as the basis for mak- | short-sighted and not in accord with ing continues in the mountain passes 
a vs in addi- | AUStria-Hungary strategic frontiers. ee eee | Powers should have been required for) ing peace. In addition, he desires to| ‘he terrible sacrifices of the entire; of the border, and British soldiers are 
gag " WwW e r he ror ; | “ ' Phin a : 
| which ould guarante he , Great Britain, therefore, veow with Italy has been obtained. He does not; In the northern Italian frontiers; Nobled only by leading finally to settle- | bandits every day. ‘“‘The Bolsheviki 
ad to allot to} ern plains. of | Italy. *« Pipageraa consternation the threat of the United | find, however, that the Jugo-Slavs also! ts have already been reached /'ments in keeping with the principles | - ' ey ae 
Austro-Hungarian Empire remained | hao ‘ a willingness to ac-| which depart from jietan, sald Mr. McCaslin, “but the 
nad | the Committee of Nations, because it! cept the substitute plan. Are they tO' London line and which were made: The President asks that the prime); sreat cause of trouble there is the 
does not agrée with the precise terms! be requiréd now to accept a proposal ‘with the understanding that negotia-| Ministers of France, Great Britain, and | 7 
recent war between India and Afghan- 


20 clearly paved 
ition of the town 
2ch and Brit- 
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that the guaran- 
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an Government 
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_ As regards the 
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question of Alba- 
receive the criti- 


1 Government on 


0 They would 
at their telegram 
that the details 
of this country 
and Greece, have 
and in worhing 
ll not be lost of 
‘e interest of the 


3 
‘ 


every endeavor 
out the arrange- 
ation with them. 
i point out that 


being made 


uly, it was made 


ugo Slavia. The 
jut that, though 


the provisions of the Treaty of Lon- 
don would have been sound. Relying 


upon the word of her Allies Italy en- | 
She suf- || 


dured the war to the end. 
fered a loss in killed of over 500,000 | 
men and in wounded of three times | 


of the Adriatic settlement. 

The difficulty of reconciling ethno- | 
sraphic with other considerations is 
certainly not greater in the Adriatic 
case, and does not produce more anom- 
alous results than in the case of other | 


ae ter eee Ae parts of the general treaties of peace 
difficulties which were recognized by 

It was clearly impossible for her. 
allies to declare at the end of the war | 
that their signature to the treaty meant 
‘nothing but a scrap of paper and that | 
they did not intend to apply their bond. 
They agreed with President Wilson | 
that the circumstances under which! 
the Treaty of London were concluded | 
had been transformed by the war it-'! 
self. The Austro-Hungarian Empire 
had disappeared and the menace to) 
Italy against which the terms of treaty | 


ment practicable at the time, because 


ment had come into being; also ethno- 
logic reasons cannot be the only ones 
to be taken into account is 
shown by the inclusion of 3,000,000 
yermans in Tzecho-Slovakia, and the 


United States delegation for the in- 


were intended to provide had largely | 


: ian majorities, exceeding 3,500,000 in 
ed. Thev therefore entirely | ‘ ) ‘ , 
diminished . /number, in the Polish rule. 


associated themselves with the efforts | 
of President Wilson to negotiate a set- | 


which would be consonant with the. 


|sidering on that account their mem- 
bership in the League of Nations. The 
governments of France and Great 
Britain, therefore, earnestly trust that, 


to both sides. 

But throughout these proposals they 
never concealed from him the fact that 
they regarded themselves as bound by 
the Treaty of London, in the event of 
a voluntary agreement not being ar-, 
rived at. The fact, therefore, that; 
when they made their proposals of| 
January 20 they informed both the| 
Italian and the Jugo-Slav governments 


the whole machinery for dealing with 
international disputes by withdrawing 
from the treaties of 1919 because their 
that in the event of their not being | View is not adopted in this particular 
accepted they would have no option; case. That would be to destroy the 
but to allow the Treaty of London to hopes now entertained by 
come into force can have come as no 


that the most 


Though the British representatives | 
'tlement between Italy and Jugo-Slavia | S4W serious objections to this arrange-|ernments of Great Britain, France, and|in the Tarvis and Sexton valleys; in 


ment, the British Government have not; the United States. 


conditions and which was acceptable | thought themselves justifled in recon-_ 


i 
i 
' 


| agreement is not made on the basis of|the interval between the signing of and associated powers that direction | 
their machinery for peaceful readjust-' compensations elsewhere at the ex-|the secret treaty and its proposed|of affairs which was initiated by the | 


; 
' 


clearly 


which is more unsatisfactory because | tions were proceeding on quite a new 
they have raised objections to the |basis. It has been no secret that the 
solution proposed by the _ British,! parties to the. Treaty did not them- 
Frenchfand American governments iN/selyes now desire it and that they 
the memorandum of December 9? |have thus far refrained from putting 

The President would of course make|/its provisions into effect. In mutually 
no objection toa settlement mutually | disregarding their secret treaty com- 
agreeable to Italy and Jugo-Slavia re-| mitments, the parties to the Treaty) 


President Wilson and his colleagues! garding their common frontier in the; have recognized the change in cir-|upon their cooperation in this effort | 


where they agreed to the best settle-/ Fiyme region, provided that such an{}cumstances that has taken place in on his part to maintain for the allied | 


pense of nationals of a third power.} execution at the present time. | 
His willingness to accept such pro-| For nearly eight months discussion | 
posed joint agreement of Italy and|of the Adriatic problem has proceeded | 


Jugo-Slavia is based on the fact that; on the assumption that a better basis} 


only their own nationals are involved.!for.an understanding could be found | 


| proposals so actively supported by the | 
‘ ' negotiations 
| Clusion with Poland of great Ruthen- | 

' 


Failing in this, both parties should be;in some cases affected territory be-| 


whatever the final view of the United | would pave the way for the annexa- 
States Government as to the Adriatic; tion of the city of Fiume an implica- 
settlement may be, they will not wreck tion that the guarantee of the League 


countless; and as contrary to his thought. 
millions of people all over the world! his 


In consequence, the results of direct|than those provided by the Treaty of| 
of the two. interested; London. The greater part of the re- 
powers would fall within the scope | sulting proposals have already re- 
of the principle of self-determination. | ceived Italy’s assent. These proposals 


willing to accept a decision of the goy-| yond the Treaty of London line, as 


Italy will read his determination in 


the Adriatic matter in the light of | 


these principles and settlements and |; 
‘ameer or king. who was friendly to 


will realize that standing upon such 
_a foundation of principle, he must of 


‘he arrived at after months of earnest 


‘necessity maintain the position which ; Of the old ameer. 
! 'on_India and swept on down through 


istan was caused by these young men, 
who, led by the son of the former 


the British, had obtained the murder 
They declared war 


| Others the territory fell short of the| 
| Treaty of London line, as in the case | 
of the islands of Lussin, Unie, Lissa, | 
and Pelagosa—to mention only a few 
of the many proposals upon which 
tentative agreements have long been 
reached and.which would be upset by 
an application of the Treaty at this 
late day. 

of Nations is worthless and that the The coupling of the Treaty of Lon- 
Italian Government does not intend|don as an obligatory alternative to 
to abide by a treaty into which it has/|the Adriatic settlement proposed on 
entered. The President cannot but re- | January 14 came as a surprise to the 
gard this implication as without basis|;American Government because this 
In| government had already by the agree- 
to connect | ment of December 9 entered into a 
distinct understanding with the Brit- 


Implication Without Basis 

The British and French govern- 
ments appear to find in the President’s 
suggestion that the latest proposals 


view the proposal 


consideration, He confidently counts| Khyber Pass and attempted to con- 
‘quer northwest India, of which Pesha- 


is the chief city. . They were 
‘driven back. however, by the British, 
who sent troops numbering around 


war 


victory over Germany and the Peace | 200,000 against them. alec 
| “The natives in India,” said Mr. Me- 


POLK, Acting. | Caslin, “have confidence in British ad- 
| ministration. In the courts they would 
|rather be tried by an English judge 
i'than by one of their own people, be- 


NONPARTISAN LEAGUE | : ir own peo 
PLANS: IN NEDIR AGI prea) es nee 


‘ 


'It is not a unified nation, and thera 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | is no social consciousness there. There 
from its Western News Office ‘is a movement among the younger In-« 


LINCOLN, Nebraska—The Nebraska ! dians working for Home Rule for In-« 
convention of the Nonpartisan League | dia, but England does not dare with~ 
has voted to enter the Republican draw. They will not be ready ‘to 

; govern themselves for many genera- 
primary on April 20 with a full|tions. The British have done won~ 
State ticket and congressional candi- 


Conference at Paris. 


‘ders to keep these people at peace, 


dates in the third, fifth, and sixth dis-; but, should they step out, there would 
tricts. The convention named Elmer | mediately rise “— " conflict of all 
i. Youngs, a. -fateier. of Dew | these races and religions one against 
County, an its candidate for Governor bes — nd winene one “ poy? 
He stands a good chance of winning (ish to humanity to hold on in India. 
as five Republicans have already filed 
in opposition to the nomination of 
Gov. Samuel R. McKelvie, the sixth 
entry. Four of the present Republi- 
can State officers who have-no oppo- 
sition were temporarily indorsed. The 
State platform adopts as correct and 


ee ee —- ae a e 


ee re we ee - 


'MENACE SEEN TO 
RIVER BARGE LINES 


Speciai to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri—W. G. Me- 


surprise, and which was indeed the 


controversy to a close. 
Not an Ultimatum to Jugo-Slavia 


_ They would point out that this | 
declaration is not, as the American | 


enduring and most/| Fiume with Italy by a narrow strip of 


ish and French governments regarding 


proper the purposes of the national] | 


obvious method of bringing this long | 


beneficent part of the Treaty of Peace | 
was the constitution of machinery | 


whereby the defects of treaties could | 
be remedied and that changing condi- | 


tions and 


requirements of mankind | 
could be adjusted by procession of, 


coast territory is quite impracticable. 

As he has already said, it involves 
extraordinary complexities in customs 
control, coast guard services, and 
other related matters, and he is unable 
to detach himself from the previous 


ithe basis of a settlement of the ques- 
ition. By their action of January 14 
the Government of the United States 


was confronted with a definitive solu- | OS 
tion, to which was added on January | 5Pecial to The Christian Science Monitor : barge -line organized under govern-~ 


Vermont — Recom-'| ment control will be menaced by the 


Nonpartisan League. 


—--—- -— a - em —_ 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE INDORSED 


views of the British and French gov- 


20 a threat to fall back upon the terms | 


BURLINGTON, 


| Adoo, former Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Director-General of the Rail- 
‘roads, declared here recently that 
‘the future of the Mississippi River 


reason and justice instead of by the/| 
ultimatum to Jugo-Slavia on behalf of. balancing of armaments and resort to} 
Italy. Under the Treaty of London’ war. The governments of France and | 
Italy has had to abandon Fiume alto-| Great Britain cannot believe that it is 
| gether, and hand it over to Jugo- the purpose of the American people to' 
‘Slavia. This part of the treaty is as take a step so far-reaching and terri- | consideration of geography, economics, 
‘unacceptable to Italians as is the ble in its effects on a ground which and territorial convenience.” He fur- 
transfer of Dalmatia and the islands has the appearance of being so inade- | ther believes that to have Italian ter- | 
‘to Jugo-Slavia, The declaration, | quate. ritory join Fiume would be to invite 
therefore, in regard to the enforce- | strife out of which annexation might. 
ment of the treaty was an attempt to. issue. | 
promote a prompt settlement of this | Therefore in undertaking to shape | 
dangerous controversy by pointing out | the solution so as to prevent this he 


vis Age ° : RON sear? 
to both sides that if they could not is acting on the principle that each 
agree upon a settlement, which atier | President Firm past of the final settlement should be 


long negotiations seemed to be a fair, : based upon the essential justice of 
compromise between their conflicting | Mr. Wilson in Latest Note Holds to! that particular case. This was one of 
views, the only alternative was an ar- Position First Taken the principles adopted by the allied 


a which was less palatable ety oe to The Christian Science Monitor ae gener "aes os ae . megs 
" rom its Washington News Office , . aS been adde 
Finally, the governments of France| WASHINGTON, District of Columbia a eo sgrgne of the League of Na- 
and Great Britain feel bound to reply |The text of President Wilson’s reply gens ut it has never been the policy 
to the general observations contained to the joint memorandum of the prime | of either this gevernment or its asso- 
in the latter part of the United States’! ministers of Great Britain and France, | ©!4teS to invoke the League of Nations 
eS Hep ~~ $y es sa sent on February 24, is as follows: pte cngesate that a ago gent 
sincerity of Presiden son’s desire | Washineton. February 24. 1920. become worse. e sum o 
for the establishment of an order pro-| > joint endian oo February such actions would of- necessity de- 


viding real guarantees against a repe- | 47 of ihe prime ministers of France | Stroy faith in the League and eventu- 
tition of the terrible events of the last | set sot aaa e ally the League itself, 


five years. They are reluctant to be-. a gander ell rtd The President notes with satisfac- 
‘lieve that the President can consider|;}, president. He has no desire, 20" that the governments of Great 
that the modifications which they have | whatever to  exiticios hin! pttihnie'| Britain and France will not lose sight 
made in the memorandum of Decem- | ¢+¢ the governments a Site ad of the future interests and well-being 
ber 9 can constitute in themselves a/ Great Britain concerning the Adri-| the Albanian peoples. The Ameri- 
justification for a withdrawal from all | a¢j¢ settlement, but feels that in > eae Government quite understands 
further cooperation with them in the |the present circumstance, he has no} chat the threefold division of Albania 
attempt to adjust peaceably the choice but to maintain the position he. in the British-French agreement might 
world’s affairs. They feel confident /}.. a)1 along taken as regards that | 22 most acceptable to the Jugo-Slayv 
that the explanations contained in this| gettiement. He believes it to be the “cvcTnment, but it is just as vigor- 
ireply will remove any misunderstand- | central principle fought for in the ously opposed to injuring the Albanian | 
ings as to the nature of the Adriatic |war that no RE Ss A RE TT we 
proposals. | governments has the right to dispose 
At the same time they are deeply | of the territory or to determine the, 
concerned that the United States political allegiance of any free people. 
should even contemplate the action to | The five great powers, though the 
| which they refer. One of the principal | Government of the United States con- 
difficulties encountered by the heads of | stitutes one of them, have in his con- 
governments during the negotiations | yiction no more right than had the 
of peace was that of reconciling treaty Austrian Government to dispose of the 
obligations with national aspirations free Jugo-Slavic peoples without the 
which had changed or come into being free consent and cooperation of those | 
since the date on which the treaties peoples. The President's position is that 
: were signed. the powers associated against Ger-| 
- | It was obviously impossible to ig-| many gave final and irrefutable proof 
‘they will nore these latter aspirations, many | of their sincerity in the war by writing | 
| upon of them born during the war, and into the Treaty of Versailles Article | 
ve heard formulated with unexampled clarity! X, of the Covenant of the League of. 
Govern- and elevation by the President of the Nations, which constitutes an assur-| 
United States himself. It was equally|ance that all the great powers have 
clearly impossible to ignore treaties.|done what they have compelled Ger- 
In fact, the war began in order to| many to do~-have forgone all territo- 
enforce upon Germany respect for the rial aggression and all interference 
solemn treaty she had made nearly with the free political self-determina- | 
80 years before In — to the neu-!| tion of the peoples of the world. | 
trality of Belgium. It is the task of 
the ~ ole of the world to endeavor | No Security Without It | 
to adjust national aspirations and With this principle lived up to, per- | 
ideals, many of which are only transi-| manent peace is secured and the su- | 
tory and ephemeral, with one another| preme object of the recent conflict | 
bas been achieved. Justice and | 


Government would appear to think, an) | | : 
of the Treaty of London. This course | mending that the Governor call a spe-| competition for business that is cer- 


ernments, as expressed jointly with | 
the American Government in the was followed without any attempt to /|Cial session of the Vermont Legislature tain to follow the return of railways 
memorandum of December 9, that “the seek the views of this government or | for the purpose of acting on the suf-|to private ownership. River systems 
plan appears to run counter to every to provide such opportunity of discus- | frage amendment to the federal Con- | entering the competitive field are 
sion as was easily arranged in many Stitution, the Republican state com-/greatly handicapped by inadequate 
other matters dealt with in the same! mittee met in this city recently and|equipment and restricted joint tariff 
period. | gave its indorsement to the movement rates. He advocated a central control 
“1: for “political justice for women in| of national transportation for the de- 
Difficulty of Reconciling ,both state and nation.” The commit-| velopment of the river systems of 
The President notes that the mem-|tee called a ‘state convention to be|transport. He criticized the “haste” 
orandum of February 17 refers to the held on May 26 for the election of dele- | with which the Railroad Bill was re- 
difficulty of reconciling ethnographic gates to the national convention. ‘cently passed by Congress. 


THE APPOINTMENT 
OF A SUCCESSOR-TRUSTEE 


OR many reasons you may wish to 

appoint an individual trustee to man- 
age your affairs. At present he may be 
able to discharge those duties faithfully 
and efficiently but will this always be as 
satisfactory as an impersonal trustee, such 
as a trust company? 


January 20 the 
r territory was 
ccess to the sea 

2, the south- 

had no such 
tural outlet was 
he Drin River to 
ana River. The 
_ governments 


MILLERAND, 
D. LLOYD GEORGE, 
DAVIS. 


a 


| { under inter- 


AVE you provided for a successor- 
trustee? Or have you left that most 
important appointment to chance? The 
future welfare of your family may depend 
upon it. 
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Men’s Fine 
Custom 
Shirts 


The New Materials 
Have Arrived 


HE logical choice for a successor- 

trustee is a trust company, able to 
take charge of the duties of the office 
permanently and not subject to the limi- 
tations of an individual. 


We invite you to talk over this matter with our trust officers. 


BOSTON SAFE DEPOSIT & 
TRUST COMPANY 


“100 Franklin, at Arch and Devonshire Sts, 


202-216 Boylston Street, Boston 
Telephone Back Bay 2383 


and with international treaties, 
The difficulty of the task, the pa-| determination have been substituted 
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HEARING IS RESUMED IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE EQUITY CASE 


| duties as theu conceived them, not proceeded with and the evidence that 
Only under the deed but also under related to that case only put in so far 
the by-laws, claimed that it was neces- 45 possible. We shall show by these 
sary for the purity of the Yaith and of affidavits that everybody understood—- 
the doctrines that were published in by everybody, I mean counsel for all 
,these papers that they should con- the different parties in these two cases 
tinue, as they claimed they had always ' and the master himself, that this isauve 


be well to have some arrangement | submitted to your Honor. We do not!jured them they had to use the same 
made as to the division of time for | wish, however, to conclude ourselves method. Otherwise they are as wide 
counsel. with regard to it, because we do not apart as the poles and always will be. 

MR. WHIPPLE: Before considering | think that we can be invited here into) As to the difference in the matter of 
that, I am on my feet merely to ask'a controversy or discugsion of what, time, I am interested in two cases and 
‘leave to file a counter affidavit. In as has happened before the master with; Mr. Whipple in one only. I certainly 
much as there is attached thereto, or| your Honor prevented from knowing Want time enough to show to your 


THE COURT: Iam sorry. I don't 
know how I can make it any plainer. 

MR. WITHINGTON: If your Hon- 
or— 

TH" COURT: I make that sugges- 
tion in view of some things that were 


Massachusetts — Hearing 
f the Board of Trustees 
tian Science Publishing 
re . 1 Science Board 
ind J. V. Dittemore, and 


ie) vy. the Christian 
i of Directors, was re- 
lay on two motions filed 
ne defendants other than 


- +7 
a 


IONWEATH OF 
SACHUSETTS 
~ JUDICIAL COURT 

IN EQUITY 
— . No. 

? AL V. DICKEY ET AL 
R. JUSTICE CROSBY 

ton, February 27, 1920. 
ipple, Sears & Ogden, 


bo eet 


) Withington, Esq., for 


ntiffs. 
Nay, Abbott & Dane, 


|G. Thompson, Esq., fOr | counsel, in view-of the suggestion as 


nis. 


NC 


Morton which has 


| > t two weeks. He said gone over wlready,—it is continued. 
Judge Morton had previ- , 


d.the courtesy to him, 
n to come up here last 
uld make the same re- 
the case was reached. 
ould be some little time 
@ was reached to-day as 
te a heavy docket ahead 
ould like an opportunity 
e with Mr. Whipple, so 
imunicate with Judge 
erstand Mr. Thompson— 
; here representing Mr. 
 engas 

the trial of a jury case 
| also attempt to have 


Pn ed before Judge 
making a’ request of 


so that he can be! ple would have to make his arrange- 
|ments with Judge Morton, although 


's motion. 

IND: I appear as New 
unsel with Mr. Thomp- 
efendant Dittemore. We 
|be heard. Mr. Thomp- 
Judge Fessenden in this 
h has been running ten 
We expected these other 
‘take the forenoon. Mr. 
ll be undoubtedly re- 
lat case for the rest of 
oO" and will try his 
t this forenoon if your 
sshould. It is, I under- 
"essenden’s practice to 
'§ at one o'clock. If we 
‘w minutes to communi- 
Thompson perhaps he 


» e 


*: That is a matter for 
to decide for your- 
se. You ought to have 
' to confer with Mr. 
ir. Thompson, if you 


NGTON: It is simply 
fonor said you would 
ediately, why of course 
‘h to make their re- 
spension; but if your 
1 would hear it at two 
before two o'clock, then 
ouldn’t like to ask them 
s@ jury trials, which in 
‘been running for two 


oe! 


[: I will take it up at 
ith the understanding 
finished this afternoon. 
NGTON: That is the 
; rather an exhaustive 


+ It ought not to be on 
his kind. I stated to 
er day that my engage- 
1 with the Full Court 
our weeks’ sitting with 
on Monday morning, 
ly day and the last day 
fe in this session, and 
rtunity to finish it un- 
iGTON: My only sug- 
rd to the two o'clock 
| if Mr. Demond and I 
respective counsel and 
suspension of 
the meantime one of 
8 which precede us 
or you should go on 
r business and they 
tor a matter of two 
© economy of time not 
two o'clock. 
: If you were to begin 
yw will you agree to 
on both sides? 
3TON: The report of 
fers some sixty-eight 
vat deal of that report 
My query is, whether 
| whether you 
» o'clock, if you do 
to-day? 
: We had dis- 
for several days 
ee. I hesitate to say 
it to-day; that is my 


- Apparently counsel 
® will take longer to 
ere than it would to 
the Full Court. 

sta that position. 
why I eaid it ought 
great length of 


- 


a} 


ra 
4 


> | 


‘TON: It is not the 
—it is not the matter 
‘tions of law that are 
the examination of 
und and the relation 
) the results. It re- 
n: and a careful 


e whole report. Now 
me motion took sev-| 


: 


said to me at the last hearing about 
it, 

MR, WITHINGTON: If your Honor 
means that in the meantime. we agree 


that the Master should not file his re-| 


port, then I certainly should say that 
we would prefer immediately to apply 
to the respective courts before whom 
counsel are trying and have this 
heard and disposed of, because we do 
not want to be foreclosed on a ques- 
tion which we think could be heard 
and disposed of at this time. 


THE COURT: I cannot say any- 
thing more than I have said before. 


I am willing to spend all the time I 
have got. I cannot sit here Monday 


because I have to sit with the Full 


; 
’ 


| DN: If your Honor all matters on this list go over until 
jhipple is engaged in a’ next week except the habeas corpus 


Court. I am willing to accommodate 


to the urgency of the thing, and let 


case here—I don’t know but that has 


So I am willing to postpone all other 
matters on this list and take this case 
up just as soon as coungel can be got- 
ten here, provided it is finished to-day. 


MR. WITHINGTON: It has been 
suggested that if you put it down for 
two o'clock this afternoon we might 
agree to divide up the‘time that your 
Honor would permit for the consider- 
ation of this macter between the re- 
spective counsel. If Governor Bates 
could agree to that I think we might 
agree it would go on at two o'clock; 
otherwise I should prefer to get in 


touch with Mr. Whipple and have him) 


make his request of Judge Morton. 
THE COURT: Of course Mr. Whip- 


hearings in this court, I think, are en- 
titled to precedence over matters in 
the Superior Court. 

MR. WITHINGTON: I understand 
that is so, unless you were actually 
engaged in the trial of a case that was 
started before the matter was reached 
in the Supreme Court. I am sure 
Judge Morton would agree— 

THE COURT: Was the trial in this 
case in the Superior Court going on 
before to-day? 

MR. WITHINGTON: Yes; it has 
been going on for over two weeks in 
the District Court and has been going 
on for two weeks in the Superior 
Court. 

THE COURT. I continued this mo- 
tion to to-day last Friday at the sug- 
gestion of counsel, so I supposed they 
would be ready to take it up. 

MR. WITHINGTON: They are, if you 
will allow us to get to them and get 


it refers to the final draft of Judge 
Dodge’s report as master, 1 do not 
wish to file it now, I want merely to 
hand it to the clerk and then have it 
\delivered to your Honor. We desire 
| that the paper should not be used by 


in advance of the paper’s being filed 
in the Court, but we deem it necessary 
that it should be made known to your 
Honor and we have taken this method 
of iiling it and having it handed to 
your Honor for use merely in connec- 
tion with this motion. 

MR. THOMPSON: I may say, if your 


| Dodge's report—the final report—is 
referred to in these words: “A printed 
copy of the master’s final report is 
hereby referred to and made a part 
hereof.” We have not actually an- 
nexed the report itself, but we reserve 
the liberty of referring to it from the 
printed copy which we have received, 
in so far as it may be advisable 60 
to do. 

MR. WHIPPLE: In the same way 
we have not attached the report but 
merely desire it before your Honor for 
the purposes of this hearing because 
it seemed the affidavit could not be 
complete without it. 

THE COURT: I understand it is not 
to be filed at present? 

MR. WHIPPLE: It is subject to 
your Honor’s direction. It is merely 
to remain in the possession of your 
Honor. If it is filed, it will neverthe- 
less remain in the possession of your 
Honor, because we do not fee] that 
there should be any anticipation by 
way of publication of the master’s re- 
p-rt before it would naturally come 
before this court. 

THE COURT: Any objection to that 
use being made of it, Mm Bates? 

MR. BATES: This involves a ques- 
tion which has arisen as to the ap- 
propriate meeting of this motion in 
that wey. Your Honor will recall that 
our motion asks that no report be filed 
by the master in either case until both 
cases have been heard. We claim that 
it would be prejudicial to our rights 
to have it done. It seems to as though 
this in effect circumvents what it was 
anticipated might be accomplished by 
the motion and that it is intended to 
get before the court the very matters 
which we thought ought to be with- 
held by the master until after he had 
heard, as we claim, the evidence on 
the issues. I ought to add this, how- 


the press or be published in any way | 


Honor please, that we also have just! 
filed counter affidavits in which Judge, 


what did happen before the master, as | Honor why the findings which we have 
the master himself states it. We can-| obtained in Mr. Whipple’s case should 
not be invited here to discuss an not be disturbed and why the trial of 
appeal from the master’s decision’ ™y Own case against these directors 
without an intelligent understanding | Should mot be used as a means of de- 
and presentation of what that decision | Priving us of the substantial victory 
is. We do not anticipate any trouble | which we have won on a fair hearing 
from the citations of the final draft of |" the issues presented in Mr. Whip- 
the report which has been sent us. ple’s case, which covers about 75‘%o of 


I think we shall not find it necessary | ‘he issues raised in his own case. 
to to it unless the course of argument!) THE COURT: I think I will allow 


each fifteen minutes for reply. 

MR. THOMPSON: That is satisfac- 
tory to us. 

MR. BATES: Could we have the 
close—the closing fifteen minutes? 

THE COURT: Yes. 


that labyrinth. 

THE COURT: In view of that 
statement I do not think that it is 
necessary to go into it at this time and 
the arguments may proceed after you 
gentlemen have decidéd about a divi- 
sion of the time. Mr. Thompson, you MR. BATES: We are here, your 
are going to argue, I suppose? ‘Honor to endeavor to state briefly the 

MR. THOMPSON: In as much as/ Situation to the end that no injustice 

my client is perhaps one of the most may be done. We are not here to attack 
interested parties, it would br appro-| any one. We are here solely to ask 
priate for me to address a few words that we have a chance to be heard be- 
to your Honor. ‘fore there are any findings made 
| THE COURT: I stated this morning ; 4gainst us. 
'I would be willing to sit until six! The motion which we have filed has 
‘o'clock if it was thought nec: ssary to! been filed in two cases, one designated 
| do so in order to have the case ended | as the case of Eustace et al. v. Ditte- 
| to-day. Now it is immaterial how more et al, and the other designated 
| that time is divided but I. would like | as Dittemore vy. Dickey et al. In order 
|to have it understood now so there| that you may have sufficient informa- 
‘will not be any misunderstanding | tion to clearly see how this question 
about it later. I may suggest that the | has arisen, I am going to make a few 
proponents of this motion might take Preliminary remarks tkat I trust will 
until four o'clock if they desired and |help clear the situation, and I will do 
the other side could have the re-/| it before reading the motion. 


' 


‘mainder ot the time. 


| MR. WHIPPLE: We do not want to| religious denomination. It was 
‘be too nice about a division of the| founded by Mary Baker Eddy and its 


| time, but I would like to call your 
| Honor’s _attention to the fact that! 
‘when your Honor was speaking to’ 
the other side, we are the plaintiff in. 


/Our case, and Mr. Thompson’s client tO maintain #. It has been a movement 
is a defendant as Governor Bates’ that has had a large and rapid growth. 


clients are defendants: that we; She provided for the First Church of 


formed by her and all her followers 
consider themselves as loyally bound 


' 
' 
| 
! 


| 


that it is attached to our case very | located in the city of Boston. That is 
oosely by an order of the Court that| the Mother of all the branch churches 


|it should be heard with our case so, Which are located throughout the 


‘that the testimony taken in our case| World, there being over 1800 of them 


| would not be repeated when. that case| 4nd the numbers running into very 
‘was heard, and by the further fact; high figures. The Church in Boston, 


‘we might be entitled under the mas-|2MOng its members not only those 


'ter’s report, Judge Dodge found it; Who live in this vicinity, but also 


taken by the Governor shall lead into | you three counsel an hour apiece, and 


| | The Christian Science Church is a) 


form of government and organization | 
is peculiar to itself but is one that was_ 


haven’t anything whatever to do with; Christ Scientist as it is called,—it is | 
the Dittemore case, so called, excelt | 4!so called The Mother Church and is’ 


that in determining the relief to which| Known as The Mother Church, has) 


‘been, under 


their supervision and in the Eustace case and the main issue 


that it was necessary for the welfare in each case was, whether or not Mr 
of the Church andeof the movement, Rowlands had been properly removed 
as well, that under the by-laws there and whether or not the directors had 


| was no course open to them but to in- 
sist upon that supervision. 


the right to do it. and that the issue 


This led in the Dittemore case was whether or 


to a breach between the Publishing 20t Mr. Dittermnore had been properly 


Society or the trustees and the di- 
rectors. There were many attempts 
to se this matter could not be ad- 


removed and whether or not the direc- 
tors had a right to do it as they did, 
and that the Dittemore case was 


justed without waiving in any way the Drought for the very purpose of deter- 


principles involved. It became impos- 


Church removed one of the trustees, 
Mr. Rowlands, in the hope that 


mining that Questions and that they 


sible and finally the directors of the Were ordered heard together in order 


that there might be no conftict later on 


it | in regard to the matter, and in order 


might cause the other trustees to rec-, that the master who heard them mixht 
‘ognize what they claimed were the have the evidence before him in the 


obligations -of 
‘Church and result in their continuing 
as trustees under the same course of 
conduct as their predecessors had. 
, The removal of Mr. Rowlands was con- 
tested. This removal took place on 
the 17th of last March. It was con- 
tested by the trustees and they soon 
after brought this first suit of Eustace 


the trustees to the Dittemore case so as to make his find- 


to 


corresvonding 
issue in the 


both 
if 


in 


issue. 


Cases 


ing 
that 


it 


was an 


_ Eustace case. 


’ 


That understanding we shall show 
your Honor continued until August 2, 
in everybody's mind On August 
the evidence in the Eustace case was 
closed> There had been no openins 


-s 


‘et al v. Dickev et al. in which they, in the Dittemore case, and no opening 
sought to prevent the directors from; i that case was proposed at present 
further interfering with them om the/| because of General Streeter’s sickness, 
‘ground that they were independent and when counsel for the directors 
‘under the trust deed and also sought | had asked the court for instructions 
to have them enjoined from interfering | in regard to the order of procedure, 


‘with Mr. Rowlands’ activities as a 
trustee. 
'v. Dickey and not Rowlands v. 
‘solely by reason of the fact that Mr. 
| Bustace was the one who was first 
n 
suit. 
'who was removed. 

The Board of Directors had con- 
sisted for’°many years of five members. 
' Among them was Mr. Dittemore. There 
had been more or less friction between 
/him and his associated over a long 
, period of time. 
| the same time that the crisis 
‘in regard to the triistees and on the 
same day, March 17, 1918, when the 


‘directors thought it their duty to re- 


‘move Mr. Rowlands as trustee, they. until 


| also removed their associate Mr. Ditte- 
more as a director and elected Mrs. 
Knott in his place. The power under 
| which they acted was, of course a dif- 
‘ferent by-law from the one under 
| which they acted in the matter of the 
removal of Mr. Rowlands. Mr. Ditte- 


The case is called Eustace Tight to put im evidence relating 
Dicket | the Dittemore case until after it had 


+ sel and therefore it 
amed as a trustee in bringing the, There was no exception taken to those 


But Mr. Rowlands was the one Suggestions or rulings by reason of 


It came to’a crisis at .. 
developed discovered, your Honor, that this sec- 


more was removed from the Board of 


it had been insisted that they had no 
to 


been opened by Mr. Dittemore’s coun- 
was not offered. 


'the fact that it was still tinderstood 
that there was to be no decision in 
either case until after the evidence 
‘had been offered in both cases. This 
we think will also clearly appear from 
the affidavits which we have filed. 
MR. THOMPSON: We have just 


ond affidavit was delivered at my office 
at twelve o'clock to-day. It is weil 
Known I was trying another case. I 
have néver seen it and never knew 
| now that more than one had 
| been filed. It was well understood by 
counsel I was engaged in trying a 
case and was not in my Office during 
court shours. 

MR. BATES: I assumed your office 
was the place to leave it, as you were 
not trying a case during the luncheon 


| hour. 


tlemen who are named as defendants, 
four directors we will call them with 
Mrs. Knott as a fifth, or that the fifth 
was Mr. Dittemore. It is a mere in- 


ever, that in so far as this report 
contains a statement of the master’s 
position in regard to this question of 


them to make their requests. [I do not 
take the responsibility of deciding for | 
Judge Morton, but last Friday when. 
this case was heard he extended to)! 
Mr. Whipple that courtesy— 

THE COURT: Of course if the case 
is heard I expect to hear it on the 
merits of the matter. I think it would 
be: a waste of time to engage in an 
extended hearing on this motion on the | 
preliminary question as to whether it. 
should be set down for hearing, in| 
view of the statements of counsel that | 
it involves going in at considerable | 
length to what would have to be gone 
over on a hearing on the merits. In 
other words it doesn’t seem to me 
there is any need of two hearings, 
when the preliminary hearing practi- | 
cally involves the same argument that 
would be made and the same investi- 
gation that would have to be made on 
a hearing on the merits. 

MR. WITHINGTON: I assumed 
when I stated to your Honor that I! 
didn’t know whether we could finish” 
in a day—I assumed that would be) 
your Honor’s decision. ) 

THE COURT: In fact I so stated to | 
counsel at the last meeting we had. | 

MR. WITHINGTON: That is so, 1) 
think. | 
. THE COURT: Will counsel agree | 
that if the matter is taken up at two) 
O’clock that it may be disposed of by | 
a proper division of time, if the Court | 
should sit until six o’clock? | 

MR. BATES: I think we could read- 
ily assent to that suggestion. I see 
no reason why it should take all that 
time. 

THE COURT: I should hope not. 

MR. WITHINGTON: That same con- 
fidence has been expressed so many 
tirnes and it so often does take longer | 
I am glad of the encouragement any 
way. I think we can agree to go on 
at two o’clock and we can ‘make an | 
equitable division of the time. If that) 
is agreeable I will have Mr. Whipple | 
make his request of Judge Morton. 

THE COURT: We will, then, with 
that understanding, take the matter 
up at two o'clock. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

The Court came in at two o'clock. 

MR. WHIPPLE. May it please your 
Honor, I think it proper to say that 
when I presented to Judge Morton of 
the United States District Court the> 
request that that case, in which I was | 
engaged in trial, be suspended in order | 
thut this hearing might go on this, 
afternoon, Judge Morton said that in 
view of the courtesies that he had had | 
at the bands of this court on many | 
occasions, he was very glad to comply | 
with that request, - 

THE COURT: I think I ought to say 
that when your associate sald you had 
a hearing before Judge Morton I as- 
sumed it was before Judge Morton of 
the Superior Court. I found, on look- | 


! 


| report when it is finally filed, I think 


affidavit before the affidavit 
ceived for the same reason that the | 


remains in my possession, I do not 


selves all that was talked about here 


procedure before him, that it seems 
to me fair that that part of the report 


cident in our .case. What we are 
struggling for is not to have our case 
held up for the purpose of having the 


relief should run against the four gen- | 


The Mother 


other case heard and disposed of. The 
hearings in our case have been abso-' 


should be before your Honor in jus- 
tice to the master, and I assume that 
your Honor would like to haveit. But) 
that the rest of the report should be. 
submitted in this way, it seems to me | 
is very questionable. I may add that 
I have just been handed the affidavit | 
from Mr. Whipple. I haven't had time | 
to examine it because it was handed | 
me since I came into the court room. | 
If it contains statements as to what | 


will be, as he thinks, in the master’s | 
that they are objectionable and should | 
be eliminated. I am not certain that | 
his affidavit contains this, but I am| 
certain that the affidavit fiied by Mr. | 
Thompson, and which we did not see | 


until two hours ago or thereabouts, | 


doés contain many statements as to. 
what the master has —- I think | 
those should be eliminated from the | 
is re-| 


report itself, except so far as it con- 
cerns this question of procedure, 
should be eliminated. 

THE COURT: So far as the sub- 
mission of the report, or a copy of it, 
to me is concerned—respecting that it 
does not in any way affect the mas- 
ter’s duty to file his report. This is | 
not his report. This is merely a copy | 
of a paper which it is said he pro-; 
poses to file, and so long as the paper 


! 


| 


see how anybody is prejudiced by it. 
MR. BATES: Perhaps I do not 
make myself entirely clear. We do 
not object to your Honor having the 
report in that way. What we do object 
to is an attempt to base the arguments 
on objections to that report which do 
not have relation to this matter of 


'lutely completed 
and we have spent days on the mas- 


our case the master has made a find-' 


'fendant; therefore we desire and re- 
|gard it as important for the interests 


It has been argued 
ter’s report, and for the purpose of 


ing as to which one is the proper de- 


of the Christian Science movement 
that there should be no delay in hav- 
ing the relations between:-the Board of | 
Trustees and the Directors fixed and 
determined by the 
and the orders and decrees of this! 
court based thereon. There is nothing 
involved except as to when we shall 
get the the orders, for relief, if we 
should be so fortunate as to get them. 
Nothing is left except the determina- 
tion whether these orders should be: 
served on Governor Bates’ clients and 
Mrs. Knott, or whether they should 
be served on Governor Bates’ clients 
and Mr. Dittemore as directors. 

THE COURT: What I am trying to’ 
find out is about the time. 

MR. WHIPPLE: I thought that! 
would help your Honor if you knew: 
what the posture was. | 


master’s report 


privilege, and more than the privilege 
in a way, of the members of the branch 


'churches to also become members of! 
Church. The directors of | bill 


the Mother Church are a body that has 
charge of the business of that Church 


and its relations to the rest of the. 


movement. During Mrs. Eddy’s life- 
time by-laws were laid down for the 
government of that Church and its 
branches; she originated them and 
they are regarded as inspired, by her 
followers, and they do not even at- 
tempt, since her passing on, to make 
any change in them. Under these by- 
laws the directors are given large 
and important duties to discharge. In 


general, when we refer to the direc-| ‘hey further alleged that Mrs. Knott | 


Directors; Mr. Rowlands was remered 
from the trusteeship. 


Mr. Dittemore | + 
waited until April 29 when he filed his | 


MR. THOMPSON: The lunch hour 
me, on account of this, was ten 
minutes. Mr. Demond was ready to 


asking that he might be restored | receive any papers on my behalf; they 


to his office, or that the act of the! might have been- given to him. 


clared without effect. 


’ 


| defendant directors, practically. When 


} 
} 
i 


' 
' 


there had been an attempt to remove 


directors in removing him might be de- | MR. BATES: 
That is why we | wR ' 
' have these two cases against the same he hasn't. 


that Mr. Dittemore had been a director | as possible we filed the affidavit. 


We assumed that Mr. 
Thompson had this paper. We find 
The paper was filed in his 
office immediately after Mr. Demond 


the suit was brought by the trustees | had brought us in a copy of his affi- 
| to determine their rights, they asserted! qayit, therefore with as much rapidity 


{t 


|up to March 17, that they understood! wa; qgesigned to meet some sugges- 


| tions in ‘his affidavit. We left it at his 


| him; that they did not know whether | office and supposed that he had it 
_that attempt was sufficient or not, but! yntil now. 


THE COURT: MI understand a copy 


tors in this case, we are referring to| had been elected in his place and they| has just been handed him. 


the people who are occupying the, @Sked for an injunction against six de-| 


office of directors and known as the 


|'There are no other directors in the 
movement than these of The Mother 
Church at the head of the movement. 


der that trust deed three trustees 
were constituted and appointe 1 and 


'fendants and not against five. They 


|of the case that they were disinterested 
in the question whether or not Mrs. 


| MR. THOMPSON: Yes, your Honor. 
| MR. BATES: There was vonsider- 


Christian Science Board of Directors.| @lso further stated during the course/ apie discussion after the close of the 


,evidence on August 2, as to just what 
'was involved in the matter of Mr. Dit- 


The Christian Science Publishing| rector, stating that all theu desired| tt was at that time that Mr.-Whipple 
Society exists under a trust deed that; W4S tO enjoin the directors as a Board! suggested he didn’t see that that issue 
was made by Mrs. Eddy in 1898. Un-; 4nd not to enjoin individuals person-' had to be decided in his case any way, 


: ally. 


that he was perfectly content to have 


Shortly after the Eustace case was the injunction, if he succeeded in ob- 


their successors or their alleged suc-| brought, it was referred to a master, taining relief, against the directors as 
cessors are the plaintiffs in the first; Judge Dodge, to hear the evidence. such and he didn’t ask to have that 


tain duties laid upon the trustees, but 
there were also provisions which 


‘of the case of Dittemore v. Dickey et al. 
_1t was agreed by all counsel that it 


suit of Eustace et al v. Dickey et al.; That was on May 9, 1919. On May 17| question determined. The master in- 
Under the deed of trust which I have! there came up before the court the! timated at that time that the evidence 
referred to, in 1898, there were cer- | question of the reference to the master being closed he thought he would 


neve to find that issue. Mr. Whipple 
stated “perhaps we will have to past- 


; 


gave to the body known as the First; might be referred to the same master.;| pone the decision of the Eustace case 


Members together with the Directors 


| Then 


the question came us as to until after you have heard the Ditte- 


THE COURT: It doesn’t help me in| “—" | | 3 
I know nothing about | of the Christian Science -Church, the| whether or not the two cases should/ more case.” The result of it all was 
right to declare vacancies in the trus-/| be heard together, and the court made! that the master asked us to consider 


any respect. 

this case. Do you think that Mr. 
Thompson and yourself should have | 
more time, each, or should have as' 
much time as the other side? 

MR. THOMPSON: If your Honor’ 
will give me a moment on that? | 
‘ THE COURT: I would be glad to| 
hear anybody who will express an 
opinion on it. ! 

MR. THOMPSON: I want to express. 
an opinion that my client is actually | 
interented in this motion—in both | 
these motions, which affect him di-| 
rectly in a way in which Mr. Whipple’s | 


' 
' 


procedure. That attempt to base the 
arguments on other portions of the 
report would result in making public 
through the press—through the paper 
published by these plaintiffs them- 


in connection with this matter. It 
seems to me that they should be lim- 
ited to the questions in regard to the 
procedure before the master and not 
be allowed to go into questions of the 
master’s findings on questions of fact 
in these two cases, 
THE COURT: I don't think we 
have anything to do with the master’s | 
findings because he hasn't made any. | 
He may make before he finally hands | 
to the clerk his report, a very different | 
draft than what appears here now. |! | 
do not think I can treat what is con- | 
tained in this paper as the master’s | 
report until it has been completed | 
and filed. | 

MR. WHIPPLE: We do not submit | 
it as such; we submit it as a copy of. 
a paper which has been sent to us as_ 
and for his final report. 

MR. BATES: May I point out to! 
your Honor, that the matter in the. 


t 


clients are not interented. fF think I 
ought to have as much time for reply | 
as Governor Bates has for making the 
attack. How much time your Honor' 
will give Mr. Whipple iq immaterial 
me. I do not want to be classed with | 
Mr. Whipple or Governor Bates and) 
given time in a lump. I am as sgep-'| 
arate from one of these parties as [| 
am from the other. | 

MR. WHIPPLE: If your Honor will 
apportion between the defendants the 
time that they ought to take, we will | 
tuke what is left, if any. We should. 
like to have a reasonable time for the | 
presentation of our reasons as to why. 
our case, which has been completed, | 
should not be held up any longer, that 
is all. 

MR. BATES: I have but one word at. 
this tine. While nominally represent- 
ing different parties, they both repre- | 
sent clients who felt they had a griey- | 
ance against our clients, and by reason | 
of the grievances they have become as: 


} 
i 


closely allied as the Central Powers, 


and they virtually are arguing on one! 
side of the case. I| cannot see why 
they should. have twice as much time 


one of 


teeship. The First Members, it is 
claimed, passed out of existence as a 
body many years ago, with Mrs. 
Eddy’s-sanction aud approval, and the 


with her approval from the Church 
Manual which contains the by-laws. 
The directors claim that the power 
which is given to declare vacancies 
in the Board of Trustees survived to 
them as the survivors of the 
and that therefore they had a right 
under the trust deed itself to declare 
vacancies in the Board of Trustees. 
In addition to that there were by- 
laws that had been approved by Mrs. 
Eddy that also concerned this Chris- 
tian Science Publishing Society. 
Those by-laws provided in part that 
the editors of all the Church papers 
which were published by this Pub- 
lishing Society or by these trustees 
known as the Publishing Society—that 


‘the editors should be elected by the 


directors. The Church ~ by-laws 
further provided that the 
management should be elected by the 
directors of the Church. They charged 
the directors with a supervision of 
the literary periodicals published by 
the Publishing Society. . It also have 
to the directors the power to remove 
the trustees or more of the 
Publishing ‘Society, giving them the 
same power that the directors claimed 
was also given them by the deed of 
trust in that respect. 

Some months ago, a matter of two 
or three years, the successors of those 
who had originally been trustees, be- 
gan to question the right of super- 
vision of the Board of Directors over 
them. They claimed that under the 


Board | 


business | 


| 


|in Dittemore v. Dickey et al. “Order 
|of Court. And now it is ordered that 


| by-laws relating to them were dropped/|the above entitled case be heard with 


Eustace et al v. Dickey et al.” That 
order was given on May 17, 1919, and 
the hearing of the cases was to begin 
| before the master, it being understood 
that the first case chronologically 
should be considered first, but that 
any evidence introduced in that case 
that had a bearing on the other should 
be considered as introduced for the 
pyypose of both cases and that then 
the first case was finished the other 
case should be taken up and proceeded 
with. I should say when the evidence 
in the first case was finished then the 
evtience should be heardin the second 
case. I shall show to your Honor 
from the affidavitg we have filed, that 
the reason why ;nat case was urged 
to be heard with the Eustace case was 
because of the insistence largely of 
| my brother Thompsoq, that it was in- 
'conceivable that the auestion as to 
Mr. Dittemore’s. status as a director 
could be determined in the first Cu.Se 
without hearing the second case, be- 
cause the second case brought by Mr. 
Dittemore was brought having as its 
main issue the question as to whether 
or not Mr. Dittemore haq been prop- 
erly removed, and Mr. Thumpson sug- 
gested that question might be and 
probably was involved in the first case 
only sq faras deciding as against whom 
relief might run should the court de- 
cide that the. trustees were entitled 
to relief. 


a rule referring the case to a master,|the question and counsel did take it 
but also made this additional order,| under consideration. 


It was decided 
that the Dittemore case should go on 
on October 6, which was the latest 
time at which it was thought that 
General Streeter could be there. It 
was decided that the arguments could | 
be made :in the Eustace case on Sep- 
tember 8th. 

THE COURT: Was it understood 
that the evidence in one case could 
be used in the other case? 

MR. BATES: Yes, your Honor. 


MR. WHIPPLE: That is not our 


| understanding, if your Honor please. 


| There is a finding on it. 
}stood that the evidence put in in our 


| 
| 


; 


| 


i 


' 
' 


| 


i 


It was under- 


case so far as applicable in the other, 
might be put in. Judge Dodge makes 


(a finding on that point. 


MR. BATRG. It was understood by all 
parties that so far as Mr. Dittemore’s 
status was concerned evidence on that 
was to bé presented in the Dittemore 
case: that so far as it was an issue 
in the Eustace ase, jf it was one, it 
would be determined Ly the finding in 
the Dittemore case. That was the ob- 
ject of bringing the Dittemore case: 
that was the object of the rule: and 
tWere has been no other object in it, 
and I think the affidavits will bear out 
my statement. I might say, your 
Honor, that the second affidavit which 
has just been referred to as filed 
quotes from the statements of counsel 
and of the master during the hearing 
and they are statements which I think 
are conclusive in regard to the under- 
standing of all parties in regard to 
the matter. — 

We did consider it, as the court had 


In accordance with this understand-| suggested, and as a result of our con- 


ing at the transcript of what was said | jijegeq draft report that has been | 
this morning, afterwards, that it was) submitted by Brother Whipple which | as we have under those circumstances. | 
Judge Morton of the District Court. | jegis specially with this question of MR. THOMPSON: I can only say I 

MR. WHIPPLE: I thought that; procedure is maragraph numbered 55,’ do not think that statement ought to 
court, being a court of independent | and numbered 78 and 81-—-1I think it is | have been made, and when your Honor 
($1—I will verify that. ‘gets through your Honor will feel so, 
| MR. WHIPPLE: So far as we are | can only add that the statement is | 
concerned, if yeur Honor please, we absolutely without foundation except 
think jt is improbable that we should | to this extent, that it happens that my 
desire to refer to other parts of the’ client end Mr. Whipple’s clfents might 
report than those that have to do with | well be regarded as being on the same 
the master's findings upon and dealing | trolley car, subject to the same acci-— 
with this very question which is now’ dent and in suing the people that in-| 


ing the cases proceeded to be heard’ «{@eration on August 30, eleven dars 
by Judge Dodge and were being heard _beiore the day set for the argument in 
last July when General Streeter, one | the Eustace case, we sent word to the 
of counsel for Mr. Dittemore, was| master that we could not agree that 
taken sick and his associate counsel the Dittemore status was an issue in 
urged that the Dittemore case itself| the case of Eustace, or that if it was 
would have to be heard at a time when it could possibly be decided by him 
General Streeter could be expected to until after he heard the Dittemore case 
be back and that it was likely to. be and therefore we should not prepare 
some time further on, but that in the|to argue on that question unless we 
meantime, as also suggested “y Mr.| were further advised by him. As a 
Whipple, the Eustace case might be/ result of that he gave counsel a chance 


trust deed they were an independent 
board—independent of the Board of 
Diréectors, and that therefore the Board 
of Directors had no control over them 
or the church organs that they pub- 
lished: that notwithstanding the fact 
that these church organs contained 
official lists of those who were quali- 
fied as practitioners and contained 
Official lists of the churches and were 
the only official lists of the mfovement. 

The directors having regard tq,heir 


' 3 pases. and I 


‘re counsel willing to 
Ht rs shall remain in 
ie is heard next 
Pa jurisdiction, that it was fitting that | 
What do you! should make known the courtesy and 
graciousness with which Judge Morton 
acceded to the request that was made 
by counsel, 

THE COURT: Excuse me for inter- 
rupting you, Mr. Whipple, But before | 
| you begin it seems to me that it might 


- 


. 
* 


So that the situation 
| be no different then 


Bite 
+ 


I do not un- 


f 
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' 


t rule 

reason of 

5 dec an issue 
sue involved in the 
iad been referred to 
the rule with 
.» It hadn’t been so 
ore could not be de- 
‘ nore it was 
the first case 
tion as between 
could not be so de- 
er of law. We took 
id saved our rights. 
the question of argu- 
mn specifically, and 
ically again in our 
ngs and finally when 
his draft report with 
having the hearings, 
» did was to take up 
ask him to take out 
t findings which 
d not be made until 
ore case had been 
had found that that 
to succeed, near the 
rings of the draft re- 
de the motions which 
red to and which he 
h caused us to come 


’ “ire . 


ewe 
aX im ¢ 


» we took our excep- 
| ‘and protested 
fair and contrary to 
court as we under- 
‘to the present time, 
y way possible sought 

nore case heard be- 
i be any decision on 
ue in either case. 

1 to read to your 
: motions. The same 
n each case. I will 
n the case of Eustace 
ot al. 

ACE ET AL. V. 
<EY ET Ale 
654 
MOTION 
motion in Dittemore 
. 30,788. 
» defendants Dickey, 
thvon and Knott in 
» of Eustace et al 
respectively rep- 


‘ee, 


a 
ie an 
i 


* - 
i 


ay 9, 1919, the said 
tace et al v. Dickey 
d to Hon. Frederic 
“to hear the parties 
ce , to find the facts 
ne to the court”, and 
), the case entitled 
tey et al, No. 30,788, 
to said Master under 
court that the same 
istace et al v. Dickey 
ease No, 30,654 
the Master heard all 
1 1 Eustace et al v. 
only a part of the 
v. Dickey et al. 
| was closed in 
ickey et al and be- 
Dittemore v. Dickey 
ened and before the 
ad testified or called 
iis own behalf and 
-in chief had 
herein by these de- 
er ruled against the 
ect to the exception 
nts that the issue, 
in VY. Dittemore, the 


AL 


eit 


< its in Eustace 
al, Was a member of 
nce Board of Direc- 
in Eustace et al v. 
led, viz., on March 
issue of fact upon 
is in Eustace et al v. 
Dittemore v. Dickey 
t to determine the 
isr 1 on March 
id Dittemore as a 
Board by the 
and said issue 

was a member of 
ch 25, 1919 when 
et al v. Dickey et 
of the chief issues 
ings in said case of 
yy et al, the evi- 
7 ch has been 
as above set forth. 
ints have material 
up said issue 
0 introduce before 
mi but which 
ad no opportunity 
| that they under- 
jonable ground to 
th evidence could 
1 of Dittemore 


y. Dickey et al 


Dittemore v. Dickey et al and before 
any determination of said issue. 

All of which requests and motions 
made on the part of these defendants 
the Master refused and now refuses to 
grant unless so ordered by this Court. 


2. That these defendants understood 
and had reasonable ground to under- 
stand that no decision on the facts re- 
lating to said issue would be made by 
the Master without hearing a!) of the 
evidence relating thereto and that no 
decision on the facts relating to said 
issue properly could be made by the 
Master until after the case of Ditte- 
more v, Dickey et al was fully heard, 
and relying upon said understanding a 
large part of the material evidence 
bearing on said issue was not offered 
by these defendants during the trial 
of Eustace et al v. Dickey et al. That 


Master has made findings of fact on 
said issue in his said draft report ad- 
verse to these defendants in respect to 
which these defendants have been 
surprised and prejudiced. That al- 
though requested so to do, the Master 
has declined to re-open said case to 
hear further testimony on the ground 
of surprise on the part of these de- 
fandants unless so ordered by this 
Court. 

That the findings and rulings relat- 
ing to said issue contained in said 
draft report are based upon a part 
only of the material evidence, and are 
findings and rulings upon an issue 
raised by the pleadings in the case of 
Dittemore yv. Dickey et al which case 
has not yet been heard fully by the 
Master, and unless the Master be di- 
rected to hear both cases in full in 
accordance with the aforesaid orders 
of reference before filing a report in 
either case, these defendants will be 
deprived of a fair and full hearing 
upon said issue.° 

WHEREFORBE, without waiving the 
objection and exception heretofore re- 
served by these defendants to the Mas- 
ter’s ruling that the issue whether or 
not the said Dittemore was a director 
when the bill in Eustace et al v. 
Dickey et al was filed is an issue of 
fact which the Master must decide in 
Eustace et al v. Dickey et al, these de- 
fendants move the Honorable Court to 


dence relating to said issue as raised 
by the pleadings in both of said cases 
before filing any report in either of 
them. 
By their solicitors, 

(Signed) Bates, Nay, Abbott & Dane 

Clifford P. Smith 

Edwin A. Krauthoff. 


The COURT. Isn’t the question 
whether Dittemore was a director at 
the time the bil] was filed—doesn’t th 
answer to that depend on whether his 
associates had power to remove him 
or not? 

Mr. BATES. Yes, your Honor. 

The COURT. I didn’t mean to inter- 
rupt your argument. 

Mr. BATES. Since the affidavit was 
handed to us by the counsel for Mr. 


same affidavit in each case. 

(Mr. Bates proceeds to read the affi- 
davit above referred to, as follows: ) 

Affidavit 

“In support of motion of defendants 
Dickey, Neal, Merritt, Rathvon and 
Knott heretofore filed in the above en- 
titled case pending in said court, I, 


fendants, Upon oath depose and say—”’ 


Mr. BATES. I should have said, 
your Honor, that the motion was also 
sworn to, verified by affidavit. 


each and every hearing held before the 


fore Mr. Justice Braley in the case of 
Dittemore v. Dickey et al, No. 30,788, 
the bill in which was filed April 29, 
1919; that at said hearing William G. 
Thompson, Esq., one of the counsel of 


said motion—” 


save going over this again. I am now 
quoting from Mr. Thompson: 
“*The question whether we are or 


notwithstanding the foregoing the 


John L. Bates, of counsel for said de-| 


‘ner described because just prior to) ; 
ranged and discussed, 


| direct the Master to hear all of the evi- | 


reason why the ordinary rule in a 
matter of this kind, the time saving, 
economic rule is not a just rule and 
should not apply. I see no distinction 
between this and other cases. I think 
it has been an almost unprecedented 
thing in cases of this kind whether 
the same particular issue and most of 
the same general issues are alike, that 
they should be required to be tried 
separately.’ ”’ 

The ‘COURT. Whose statement are 
you reading now? 

Mr. BATES. I am reading Mr. 
Thompson’s statement when he was 
urging the court to order his case, the 
Dittemore case, to be heard with the 
Eustace case, and upon that aggument 
the order was issued. 


“That after the said argument made 
in this court by said counsel and after 
arguments by counsel for the other 
parties in said case of Dittemore v. 
Dickey et al this court on the said 
seventeenth day of May ordered said 
last mentioned case to be heard with 
Eustace et al v. Dickey et al, that said 
hearings in said two cases commenced 
before the Master on June 3, 1919, and 
the evidence in Eustace et al v. Dickey 
et al was closed on August 2, 1919; 
that at all times prior to the close of 
the evidence on said last mentioned 
date all parties treated the issue 
whether or not defendant Dittemore 
was a Director at the time the bill 
was filed in Eustace et al v. Dickey et 
al as an issue which could be decided 
only after the said case of Dittemore 


'y. Dickey et al had been fully heard, 


as is shown by the following state- 
ments of counsel and the Master made 
from time to time between the com- 
mencement of the hearings before the 
Master and tke close of the evidence 
in the case of. Eustace et al v. Dickey 
et al.” 

Mr. BATES. Then follow statements 
of counsel for the plaintiffs in Eustace 
et al v. Dickey et al. These were 
statements by Mr. Whipple: 

Statements of counsel for Plaintiffs 
in Eustace et al v. Dickey et al. 

On June 3, 1919, the first day of the 
hearings before the Master, counsel 
for the plaintiffs in Eustace et al v. 
Dickey et al stated, referring to the 
parties made defendant in said last 
mentioned case: 

‘The suit was brought in the man- 


the filing of the bill the four remain- 


ing directors attempted to oust Mr. 


be postponed to the determination of 
the fact as to whether Mr. Dittemore 
was then a Director or not... .” 
Mr. BATES. In other words, your 
Honor, it was the same as saying to 
Judge Dodge, the same as we had | 
said, “If your Honor finds that you, 
have got to find that questién of the | 
fact of Mr. Dittemore’s status in order | 
to determine the Eustace case, then 
of course it must be postponed until 
after you have heard the Dittemore 
case. That was Mr. Whipple's own 
statement, after the hearing was 
closed, and no one dissented from that 
statement, or, as the affidavit says: 
“To which statement no one ob- 
jected. The same counsel (Mr. Whip- 
ple) then added: . 
‘After all, is that question not pretty 
much a question of law.’ 
And the Master replied; ‘I think so.’ 


Bustace case. | 
The COURT. I am not quite sure. 


he heard in the Dittemore case in de-. 
ciding the Eustace case? | 
Mr. BATES. If he decided that that | 
was an issue in the Eustace case. Up) 
to August 2 nobody considered that | 
that was an issue that could be de-| 
The Master then stated: cided in the Eustace case. | 
‘I am convinced that it would be| The COURT. Then if it was com-| 
useful for counsel to consider the); petent for him to take into considera- | 
situation at this point in these re-} tion in the decision of what I mey | 
spects, fully, and not -to have any) call the first case, the Eustace case, 
misunderstanding about it.’ what he heard in the Dittemore case, | 
Whereupon Mr. Bates stated: 


then why wasn’t the defendant en- | 

‘Do I understand Mr. Thompson to| titled to reply to that evidence? | 
make the proposition that he is willing BATES. 
to rest the Dittemore case where it is?’ 

Mr. Thompson replied: 

‘I do not make that proposition. I 
threw it out as a suggestion for you 
to consider.’ 

Mr. Bates then asked: 

‘Do you make it as a proposition?’ 

Mr. Thompson fteplied: 

‘No, I do not make it now.’ 

This colloquy occurred after all the 
evidence before the Master had been | 
introduced.” “moved? | 

Mr. BATES. That,shows Mr. Whip-| Mr. BATES. Yes, your Honor. | 
ple’s view, Mr. Thompson’s view, and| The COURT. The issue in Ditte-. 


my own view as to the situation at ™More’s case was whether he was prop- | 


that time. Now as to the statement | erly removed? 

made by counsel for Defendant Ditte-| Mr. BATES. Exactly; and that was 

more, as showing the same under- | the understanding, that the evidence 

standing: } in regard to those two should be pre- 
“On July 7, 1919, at the close of the sented in the two separate cases; but 


plaintiffs’ evidence in Eustace et al v.| ‘he Master has gone to work and at- 


Dickey et al, when counsel for defend- tempted to decide both issues in the 
ants other than Dittemore -were first case, without having heard the 


urging that the case of Dittemore vy. | Vittemore case. 
Dickey et al be opened before the; Te COURT. I don’t want to inter- | 


evidence of the defendants was put in | TUPt you too much. | 
in either case, counsel for Dittemore| Mr. BATES. I am glad to have you, | 


stated: (Mr. Streeter) ‘your FONOF. | 
‘This was all gone over at the hear- | The COURT. But I want to ask | 


ings in some other room or where we 5°U 4 little about the situation there. 
were the first morning—all fully ar- | 18 there anything on the record, out- | 
and it. was| de of the remarks of counsel, which | 


decided that Eustace y. Dickey should |! 2™ not referring to, as indicating 
what the reference was to the Master, 


Mr. the defendant | 
| was. 

The COURT. But I thought the evi- | 
dence was closed in the first case. 

Mr. BATES. Well], the evidence was | 
closed in the first case on the Eustace | 
issues, which were supposed to be the 
only issues involved in that case. 

The COURT. Well, wasn’t that the 
Issue in that case? .The issue in the 
Eustace case was whether Rowlands, 
if that is his name, was properly re-. 


Oh, 


evidence in the Dittemore case before | time to read those quotations,—and 
filing his report on either; and the regard them as highly important an 
evidence in regard to Mr. Dittemore’s there can be no question about the |t 
status, in whichever case he was to| effect of them,—I am just going to) 
make his finding, was to he determined |come now to what the Master said | w 
by the evidence to be introduced in| when we were on the question of the. 

the Dittemore case, plus such evidence | settling of his report, on January 10> 
as had already been introduced in the of the present year: 


I 


before the Master on the Master's 


that I understand what you say now.| Draft Report, counsel for defendants an 
If the hearing in the Eustace case was other than Dittemore called the Mas-| sa 
to be suspended until the evidence was ter’s attention to the fact that all par-) 
taken in the Dittemore case, then | ties at all times until the close of the) 
wasn’t the Master entitled, on your | evidence regarding the question of Mr. | case before 
theory, to take into consideration what, Dittemore’s status as a Director as a; more case 

question to be determined upon the 


evidence in Dittemore v. Dickey, and 
stated in substance that he was trying 
to satisfy the Master that up to the 
time that the evidence was ciosed no- 
body supposed that the question of 
Mr. Dittcmore’s status was to be deter- 


mined by the Master until after the, 


Dittemore case had been heard. As to 
which the Master then said: 

‘Well, I don’t suppose that that will 
be disputed. I didn’t dispute it.’” 
And then I replied: 

“Well, then, I am giad your Honor 


does not, because I think that that jus-| 


tifies our position.” 
In other words, his Honor admitted, 


on January 10, 1920, in the hearing on 


the settling of the Master’s report, 


that we were right in our contention | 


that nobody up to the time of the clos- 


ing of the evidence in the Eustace case 


supposed that he was going to at- 
tempt to decide Dittemore’s status in 
that case or that he could possibly do 
it until after he heard the Dittemore 


| Case. 


Mr. WHIPPLE. Pardon me, Gov- 
ernor. 
Mr. BATES. 


of the quotation. 


you in the record at this moment. 


Mr. WHIPPLE. We shall point it|O2 May 17, Mr. 
court and asked th 


t | be heard with that of the Trustees. 
came up before Mr. Justice Braley, and 
considerations were cogently put to 


out as soon as we get a chance. 
Mr. BATES. Just one momen 
more, your Honor, and I will stop. 


We had a right to assume, I think 
your Honor will find, that no decision 
on the facts was to be made as to the 
Dittemore status until after the Ditte- 
more case had been heard. These 
things gave us that right, briefly. The 
rule itself gave it to us; it gave us 
reasonable ground to expect that this 
case was to be heard with the other 
case so that that issue might be de- 
termined in that way. The reasons 
urged by the counsel for the grant- 


Master's final opinion; 


“On January 10, 1920, at a hearing opinion which the Master 
‘tured under different 


on any motion that we are conc 
in—let us review for a moment the 


' facts. 


Are you sure of that quotation? | 
I am absolutely sure | 
If you have any) 


‘question about it I can point it out to connection that.the Trustees of the 
| Publishing Society had with that suit. 


'Dittemore from his office as a Direc- 


go on first. We even discussed about 


tor, attempted to remove him, and at-. the opening. The defendants were 


tempted to elect Annie M. Knott as his | ‘© Put in their evidence in Eustace vy. 
Dickey and then we should open in the 


successor, as one of the Directors. 1) D1 
do not mean to suggest by that form | Dittemore case and proceed to the 
end, and so far as any testimony in 


e| oust Mr. Dittemore or to elect his suc- 


} 
i 


| 


; 
; 


‘rectors of The First Church of Christ, 


i 
? 


| cessor. 


i 


Dittemore, late this forenoon, we have | 
filed in the court this affidavit—the 


of speech that they either failed to 
Eustace v. Dickey was put in either 


indicate that | by the plaintiff or the defendant that 
| Was competent in the Dittemore case 
it should be available,’ 

On the same day counsel for de- 
fendant Dittemore (Mr. 
Stated; in speaking of the order of 
proceeding: 

‘The fact that we have cross-exam- 


cessor, but merely to 
there is a claim on the part of Mr. 
Dittemore that he was not properly | 
ousted, that he is still one of the di-| 


Scientist, and that Mrs. Knott was not 
duly elected, of course, as his suc- 


That leads me to say that a second 
suit has been referred to your Honor 
in which that very controversy is 
raised as the principal and perhaps 
the only issue. That is a suit by Mr. 
Dittemore against four of the other | 


opening, or give the Master a ground 


violation of the agreement. 


' 


| 
; 


| 
| 


Thompson) | 


| 


ined them’ (witnesses called by plain-| 
tiffs in Eustace v. Dickey) gives no/| 
right to you to require us to make an| 


except as it appears here on these’ 
two dates whieh are set out? In the’ 
first place, the original reference, in 
the case of Eustace v. Dickey, on the | 
Sth of May, and, afterwards, what ap- | 
pears to have heen done on the 17th | 
of May, when the Dittemore case was | 
also referred to the Master. | 

Mr, BATES. I think there is noth-| 


ing of that rule gave us the right*+to 
expect it. The pleadings themselves 
show it. Mr. Thompson brought his 
separate suit because he understood | 


in that suit. If he could have deter- 
mined that question in the origina! 
suit there would have been no occa-.| 
sion for him to have brought the sec- | 
ing else, your Honor. ‘ond one. That very fact itself gave 

The COURT. Nothing else? 'us some right to consider that. In 

Mr. BATES. Nothing else. There! addition to that, the procedure up to 
was Judge Loring’s memorandum in-| the time of the closing of the evidence, 
terpreting the rule in regard to the, 
question as to whether the Master was | 
to rule on questions of law. There | 
was a memorandum of Judge.Loring’s | 
filed in that case and that is on the 


gave us the right to consider it. 


record, but that does not have any- | it was his understanding; and we 


to require us todo so. That is a direct | 
Nor does | 
it give you any right, while putting in| 


thing to do with reference to the two stated that it was our understanding; 
cases being tried together or lheard/| and the Master, on January 10, long 


that question could not be determined | 


as shown by these citations which | 
your Honor will have before you, also! 
Mr. | 
Whipple stated that it was his under- | 
standing; Mr. Thompson stated that. 


“That I was personally present at. : 
counsel for plaintiffs in Eustace et al | witnesses. 


defendants in this suit who were his. 


associate trustees and perhaps still 
are, and Mrs. Knott is also named as 
a defendant.’ 

On July 7, 1919, just before the close 
of the Plaintiffs’ evidence in Eustace 
et al*v. Dickey et al, at which time 
counsel for defendants in said last 


mentioned case was ul ging that the pate a plaintiff's case that has not yet | 
case of Dittemore v. Dickey et al be | been put in, the reason given being 
opened before proceeding with the de-| that we in effect are anticipating our. 
fense in either case before the Master, direct case by cross-examining your | 


Master in the trial of said case and|V. Dickey et al stated:” 
was also personally present at a hear-| 
ing on May 17, 1919, in this court be-' there that we were urging that the 


Mr. BATES. Your Honor will notice 


counsel for Mr. Dittemore should open 
that case, in order that we might ex- 
amine the witnesses more fully and 
put on witnesses and examine them 


in chief on the Dittemore issues at 


record for the plaintiff Dittemore (one/|that time. Now Mr. Whipple states: 
of the defendants in Eustace et al v.| 
Dickey et al, No. 30,654) moved this our case it is applicable in the Ditte- | 
court that an order be made that said! more suit I understand will be taken; | 
last mentioned case and the case of| but I do not understand that there is | 
Dittemore v. Dickey et al be tried to- any evidence in that suit that will be) 
gether, saying in part in support of taken in ours, or that there is any 
issue there involved which 

Mr. BATES. If I may, your Honor, us, and if we could escape attendance 
I would like to make perhaps one or | UPOn Ww 
two comments as I go on, which will | 


“Whatever evidence is offered in 


hat seems to be a long trial, 
if we are entitled to, we desire to 
insist upon it.’ 


On July 23, 1919, while the evidence | dence in the Eustace case, 


was still being introduced before the 
Master, the same counsel stated: 


interests | 
| were‘not taking any exception to that | 


are not a Director is distinctly raised | 
in that bill (in Eustace vs. Dickey 
et al) im all its details, and in no 
other details Foon those stated in the 
present bill (Dittemore v. Dickey et); overs 
| y rather than the narrower 
al) against Mr. Bates’ clients. In the is involved with the 
present bill the same allegations SO  creeionr a , 
made; the same ground is threshed | On August 2, 1919, on the day and 
over in somewhat more detail, but the |after the evidence in Eustace et al 
whole point is whether Mr. Dittemore;y Dickey et al was closed, the same 
was or was not regularly under the) poynsgel stated: 
By-laws and under the common law ‘May I offer a suggestion, your 


as it applied to such a situation, and Honor? With reference to the period 


‘We are not involved, of course, ‘np 
this controversy with Mr. Dittemore, 
and the most that Mr. Dickey has 
testified to seems to concern that con- 


'your defense to Mr. Whipple’s case,,to | 


; 


} 
; 


_ whether or not we should examine our | 


i 
; 


‘bd 


' 


after they had opened. Therefore we | 


together. 


anticipate your defense to our case| The COURT. Well, then, the sub- | 


which we have yet to put in through | Stance of tk> rule of reference is that | 
Mr. Dittemore and which we do not! 
have to put in .ntil we complete your | 
defense in Eustace vy. Dickey. You are. 
asking for an opportunity to antici-. 


these two cases were to be heard, that | 
the Dittemore case is to be heard with 
the Eustace case, whatever that means. | 

Mr. BATES. We assumed that, nat- | 
urally, as the meaning that would be 
applied to it, and that meaning is 
justified by the quotations from the | 
arguments which I have read and by 
the issues as shown by the pleadings | 
in the two cases. 

Mr. WHIPPLE. Mr. Justice Braley’s 
interpretation of it appears in our affi- | 
davit,—his own interpretation of it, 
as he gave at the time: | 

Mr. BATES. I have what Judge | 
Braley said here if you wish to put it | 
in, Mr. Whipple. 3 | 

Mr. WHIPPLE. Oh, no. I am going | 
to speak in a moment. Your time, I. 
think, is nearly finished, and I will | 
present it then? 

The COURT. Your time is up, Mr. 
Bates, but I have interrupted you SO | 
many times that I think I ought to al- | 
low you a little more time. | 

Mr. BATES. I do not wish to tres- 

ass— 

The COURT. If you desire it. 

é heard after the close of the sed Mr. BATES. —on the time assigned to 
‘others; but I would like to call your 

|attention to some facts stated in this 

‘affidavit, which I will not read but. 


That is perfectly proper 
for us to do, but it would be grossly 
unfair for you to go ahead and meet | 
a case that has not been put in by an. 
interested party, namely, Mr. Ditte-| 
more.’” | 

Mr. BATES. Now your Honor can) 
read between the lines, that the con-. 
troversy was over the question. 


witnesses in chief in the Dittemore | 
case at that time, and it was suggested 
that it was contrary to the agreement’ 
that had been made and the under- 
standing, and that we must wait until | 


| 
; 


were not putting in our evidence. We. 


ruling because it was then understood | 
by everybody that Dittemore was te 


The COURT. Was the evidence 
closed in the Eustace case? - 


Mr. BATES. The evidence was 
closed in the Eustace case on August 2. 

The COURT. After the evidence 
was closed was the case argued before 
the Master? 

Mr. BATES. The case was argued 


| before the Master on September 10; 


but in that argument, that is, after he | 


had made this ruling of September 3, 
in which he finally ruled that that was 
an issue in that case—a ruling to 
which we excepted, on the ground 
that we had had no day in court on 
that matter—in arguing the case we 


under the construction of that By-law 
in connection with other By-laws 
whether he was discharged correctly. 


of time during which we complain of 


what the Directors were doing, we | tated that we argued it, in effect, 


without waiving our exception or our 


’ 


which I assume your Honor will have 
before you before you decide the mo- 
tion. 

I will state, in brief, that in this 


; 


affidavit there are contained the state- | 
ments, several statements by Mr. | 


i 


‘let me call attention to the last state- 


| ment, which is what I may call the 


’ 


Judge Dodge said, or is quoted as 


Thompson that occurred during the 
course of the trial in which the same 
views were expressed. There are also 
statements which [ made,—one, for in- 
stance, on July 29, where, in connec- 
tion with some colloquy that arose on 
a question of adjourning over to ac- 
commodate Gen’! Streéter in the Ditte- 


after these matters, states that that 
was his understanding up to the time 


of August second, when the case was 
closed, and his ruling was not made 
until September 3. But I am going in 


the few minutes that I may have in 
reply to call your Honor’s attention to 
some things which the Master himself 
has stated in his findings, and I am 
going to say that if your Honor will 
read between the lines of what the 


| Master himself has found as the rea- 
sons for his procedure, you will find 


a justification for our whole conten- 
tion. In the Master’s paragraph 78 
itself it can be considered as having 
been stated, as strongly @s possible, as 
showing why the Master ruled in the 
way in which he did,—and I say on 
that contention it shows that we have 
not had the hearing, it shows the evi- 
dence was not complete; it shows 
that the case had not even been 
opened formally and the evidence had 
not been put in, and under those cir- 
cumstances, with what the judge him- 
self has admitted in that paragraph 
No. 78, we are entitled to a day in 
court on that matter. But that I 
shall bring out more particularly after 
counsel has closed. 
ARGUMENT BY 
SHERMAN L. WHIPPLE, ESQ. 


Mr. WHIPPLE. If your Honor 
please, to Allustrate the misconcep- 
tions of the situation under which the 
Governor has labored during the 
weary weeks that have been spent 
before Judge Dodge since, on Decem- 
ber 20, he gave us our draft report, in 
which he has reiterated practically all 
that has been said almost ad infinitum, 


closing shot, with regard to what 


having said as lately as January 20. 


'T asked the Governor if he was cer- 


_tain with regard to it. 


Now let me 


which we have nothing to do. 


read all that he said on page 4,765 of 


more case,’I made this statement: the record: 


“! may say that your Honor might 


Mr. WHIPPLE. Well. that ie all 


di right. I am going to read it, dDecause 


hat is the pith of the whole matter: 
“The MASTER. We learned as we 
ent on.” 

Mr. BATES. Exactly. 

Mr. WHIPPLE. That was not the 
that was an 
had ven- 


d was not disputing that he had 
id it. 
In order that we may eee just how 


this case lies.—and there is only one 


your Honor; the Ditte- 


is not before your Honor 
erned 


Our bill, the Eustace pill, as I will 


cali it, was brought in March of last 
year. 
the Trustees of the Christian Science 
Publishing Society sought to preven’ 
the putting into effect of the attempted 
removal of Mr. Rowlands, one of the 
Trustees. 
month 
the Directors. filed a bill which had 
the same 
is, to test the question of whether the 
Directors 
him. 
Master, Judge Dodge, on May 9. 
Dittemore bill had just been filed and 
was not in shape so that it could go 
to the Master. 
counsel 
represented and with which they had 
nothing 
more 
case, 


fled on March 25. and in it 


On April 29, more than a 
later. Mr. Dittemore, one of 


purpose. practically, that 
remove 
to a 


The 


the right to 
referred 


had 


Our case was 


It was a case in which 
for the Trustees were not! 
whatever to do. Mr. Ditte- 
cefendant in their own 
been held that we 
whether Mrs. Knott, 


was a 
it having 


were uncertain 


who had been selected by the remain- 
ing 


Directors as his successor, waé 
the Director or whether Mr. 


really 
was: and that is all the 


Dittemore 


Dittemore came into 
at his case might 
It 


the effect of the saving of time that 
there would be if the evidence which 
must necessarily be taken in our own 
case could also be applied to the Ditte- 
more case. I was not personally 
present, I happened to be in New York 
at the time, and the Trustees were not 
represented except so far as I re- 
quested Mr. Proctor of our office to 
be present. What happened before 
Judge Braley was this: Governor 
Bates said (p. 12 of record): 

“On the other hand, I will state 
this, that Mr. Whipple, who is in New 
York, did telephone that he wished 
to be heard on this question. Mr. 
Proctor, representing his office is 
here. I recognize his clients are 
not parties to the second suit, 
therefore their position is entirely 
different from ours and it may be that 
they have a reason which they wish 
to present to your Honor why this 
should not be done.” 

I understand that Governor Bates 
was arguing that the cases should not 
be heard together. 

Mr. BATES. You are mistaken. 

Mr. WHIPPLE. Is that so? 

Mr. BATES. I did not make any 
argument. I said that we were neu- 
tral on the question. 

Mr. WHIPPLE. Ob, neutral? 

Mr. BATES. Yes. 

Mr. WHIPPLE. Very well. 
if I misquoted you, I withdraw it. [ 
understood you opposed it. Mr. 
Thompson was in favor of it, and if 
you were neutral, I cannot see that 
anybody was against it. (Reading): 

“The COURT. I1 will hear you, Mr. 
Proctor. 

“Mr. PROCTOR. We notified Mr. 
Whipple by telephone yesterday that 
the matter had come up and was to 
be heard again this morning. His first 
impulse was to ask for a hearing if 
your Honor could grant it. Last eve- 
ning he telephoned again and said he 
would like me to come over to court 
simply to express his wishes without 
any extended argument on the matter. 
He believes, and has been in consulta- 
tion with his associates in New York, 
and they have come to the conclusion 
they would prefer to have our <ase 
tried separately because there is an 
issue involved in their case with 
We 
should prefer to have our case heard 
separately from theirs, although Mr. 
Whipple says he would be glad to take 


Then, 


whatever order the court prefers to 


make. 

“The COURT. You must remember, 
Mr. Proctor,”’—and this is the impor- 
tant part of it— . 

—‘that the Master has the direction 


‘and control of the hearing and I have 
no doubt will so control it that there 


will not be the slightest prejudice aris- 


ing about the course you anticipate 
might possibly occur.. 


“Mr. PROCTOR. We prefer to zo 


ahead with our case first. 


“The COURT. You have a right to 


go ahead with your case and put it in, 
then the plaintiff in the other case can 
go ahead with his case.” 


Now, the matter being left in that 


way, when we appeared before Judge 


Dodge as indicated there, the plain- 


tiffs in the Eustace case, which was 
first referred, went ahead with their 


circumstances ; 


allege that Mr. Dittemore was a Di- 
rector, and we ask relief against him 
not as an individual but in his repre- | 
sentative capacity and, offhand, no 
reason occurs to me why there should 
not be a report with reference to the 
Directors as a Board, without deter- | 
mining whether Mr. Dittemore or Mrs. | 
Knott was the actual occupant of that | 
position. That is, the report, if it 
should happen to be in our favor, 
would be against. the Board of Direc- 
tors and not against the individuals,’ ” 

Mr. BATES. That was Mr. Whip- 
ple’s statement, when there was a 
discussion with regard to issues in 
the Bustace case, after the evidence 
had all been closed. The Master then 
stated that it seemed to him at pres- 
ent--he didn’t make a ruling, he made 
a suggestion— 

“The Master then stated that it 
seemed to him at present that it 
would be necessary to determine 
whether Mr. Dittemore was a Direc- 
tor on the day the bill was filed in 
Pustace et al v. Dickey etal. Where- 
upon counsel for the sald plaintiffs 
stated: 

‘Well, it may well be that it must | 


“Mr. BATES. I am not. I am read- 
ing it exactly as we have it in the 


case. It was stipulated and under- 
stood that the evidence that was put. 
into that case which might have a 
bearing upon the Dittemore case 
should be taken and so considered as 
we went along. There was no open- 
ing in the Dittemore case. We put in 
all our evidence, and a great deal of it 
_was declared, as it went in, to be ap- 
‘plicable in the Dittemore case. Not 
one bit of evidence from beginning to 
end was put in as applicable to the 
Dittemore case alone, except in one 
/Or two instances where it was spe- 
Cifically taken by agreement under 
circumstances that are to be disclosed 
by the affidavits or in the report which 
[ shall refer to in a moment. The 
case was concluded on August 2 of 
last year. The evidence was then 
concluded. The question then came 
up, as we shall point out in our affi- 
_davit, as to how to deal with this sim- 
Ble issue as to whether or not, in case 
there should be a report in our favor, 


be a little embarrassed in the decision | 


protest at the method ef procedure. 
The COURT. Suppose the Master of the Eustace case’’—Mr. Whipple 
was urging that case should be de- | abstract, which shows that there are 


had proceeded to hear the Dittemore 

case without proceeding to file his re- | cided as speedily as possible— omissions and just where they occur. 
port, or prepare his report, and at the |—“which alleges that Mr. Dittemore) “The MASTER. I think you are 
conclusion of the evidence in the Dit-' may be, or that Mrs. Knott may be, a/| Spending rather an unnecessary lot of 
temore case the defendants had felt | Director; in other words, your Honor time on what happened prior to the 


that there was something which they | might find it necessary to find our! day that we closed the evidence. 
were entitled to reply to, would they whether or not Mr. Dittemore or Mrs.| “Mr. BATES. I want to satisfy your 
have been able or entitled to introduce | Knott is a Director in deciding the Honor that up to the time when the 
any evidence in reply in the Eustace | Eustace case. That cannot be done | evidence was allowed to be put in, 
case, under those circumstances? until the Dittemore case is completed.” | 20body supposed that the question of 

Mr. BATES. No, your Honor; but it| And there was no objection taken to | Mr. Dittemore’s status was to be de- 
was understood that the question of | that statement, nobody demurred to it; | termined by your Honor until after 
Mr. Dittemore’s status was the issue |in fact, Mr. Thompson, as you will see | the Dittemore case had been heard. 
that wag being tried out, or to be! by this affidavit, quoted it the next “The MASTER. Well, I do not sup- 
tried out, in the Dittemore case, and | day and said that I was right in that “Pose that will be disputed. I did not 
that therefore his finding in the Ditte- | contention,—that he could not. decide | dispute it, 
more case must necessarily precede | this issue in this case until he heard ‘Mr. BATES. Well, then, I am glad 
his finding in the Eustace case if he’ the Dittemore case, under the rule. your Honor does not, because think 
was going to consider that as an issue! ‘Then there are several quotations | that that justifies our position. 
in the Eustace case. from the Master, showing that his! The Governor read so far— 

The COURT. Well, I understand ! mind had considered the situation sim- Mr. BATES. It is not taken from 
that your claim is that in determining | ilar to us up to the time of practically | the affidavit but from the original. 

Mr. WHIPPLE. Then, do you want 


the Fustace case he should have heard | the closing of the evidence in the 
the evidence in the Dittemore case. | Eustace case} and that is that we were your statements of evidence taken | the remedy should run against Ditte-. 
when they are neither complete— /more or Mrs. Knott. The court then 


Mr. BATES. No; our claim is this, | to reserve our evidence on the Ditte- 
your Honor; that he should have gon¢ | more issue until the Dittemore case; Mr. BATES. I suggest that you réad | expressed, as will appear in the affi- 
the next sentence. | davit, the opinion, almost in the words 


ahead under the rule and heard the | was opened. Now, without having 


It would be a singular thing for Judge 
‘| Dodge to be obliged to hear that first, 
while hearing Mr. Whipple’s case, and 
then to have the whole thing opened 
up again to hear our case, That would 
be a remarkable situation. As to the 
other suggestion, that it wil] make for 
delay in the hearings, it is inconceiv- 
lable that the Master would undertake | 
to decide the Eustace case before he 
heard the evidence in this case. What- 
ever the order of these two cases is, 
he is going to decide them at the same 
time, because it takes hardly any 
judgment to see that he might, if he 
decided the Eustace case on the first 
issue before we put in all the addi- 
tional evidence we have, reach a differ- 
ent conclusion that he would reach 
after hearing our evidence. He is, 
therefore, going to reserve his decis‘on 
in the Eustace case until he has heard 
all the evidence in both cases on that 
point.’ ’* 

“And again at the same hearing the 
game counsel said: 

‘I cannot see any reason for not try- 
ing these two cases together..... An- 
alyzing the matter, I sce no logical 
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clined to accept. On the plaintiffs’ b:- 


stated it, sensing the 
se as your Honor did 
that question as 
was a Director 
ved in this case and 
ake a finding. The 
if he could find some 
t in this-case without 
ing he hoped it would 
quote the exact words 
es in a moment. 
is that the Master, on 
decided, as matter of 
jon the uncontradicted 
im that had been put 


| will make an order that this Master 
shall adopt an entirely different course 
of procedure from that which he has 
adopted, contrary to. the instructions 
which were given by Judge Braley in 
what I read at the outset. of my re- 
marks, to the effect that the Master 
should have that procedure within his 
control. Of course it is all to be cor- 
rected by the court, if errors are made 
here, when it comes properly before 
the court. Ordinarily, I think, if coun- 
sel desired to do this sort of thing, they 
would have asked the Master to report 
to the court the facts, and the deci- 
sion upon this issue, instead of coming 


et ali. vs. Dickey, et als., which he 
must decide upon the final arguments 
of that case.” 


That was August 2nd. 


that the facts bearing upon said issue! 


could not and would not be deter- 
mined by the Master until the case of 
Dittemore vs. Dickey, et als. was) 
“All of counsel, including counsel for! heard by the Master; and also that | 
the defendants other than Dittemore, | the Master's findings were based upon | 
were then understood by the Master/a part only of the material evidence, ; 
to assent thereto and the hearing jall of which these defendants desired | 
closed without any objection or excep- | to but did not introduce either because | 
tion. : 

(9) During the hearing on. August 
2nd it was suggested by counsel for 


Master or 

believe that such evidence could be| 
Dittemore that for the purpose of the! presented in the trial of the Ditte- | 
case of Eustace, et ali. vs. Dickey, et| more case and would. be received be-. 
als., the defendant Dittemore might be ;fore any conclusion of the facts was | 


understanding of these defendants | This is the way he refers, in an in-| the above witnesses; but no specific 


ceived 
the same was not permitted by the) that said case also be referred to me) 30,788 
because they were led to | 


half it had been conceded that they 
sought relief against the defendants 
Dittemore and. Knott only in a rep- 
resentative capacity. 


v., ruling was made excluding testimony 
by any of them upon that ground. 
Counsel for defendants other than 
Dittemore were permitted to examine 
in re-direct on all subjects opened in 8. The Master was first informed af 
cross-examination. any dissent from his opinion ai- 

In the course of the hearing certain) nounced on August 2 as above. Dy a. 
' pieces of evidence offered were re-/ letter from counsel for the defendants 
for the purpose of the case No. | other than Dittemore, dated August 4”, 
only. None of them was made 1919, stating that they proposed to 


as Master and heard with the present’ the foundation of any finding set’ confine their argument “to the issues 
case,—No. 30,654. Much of the evi-| forth in the present Report. Certain of fact raised in this case; and not to 
dence at the hearings was offered in| other pieces of evidence were received, | argue the question of Mr. Dittemore s 
both cases. This is dealt with in the; 4s to which there was controversy Status as a Director”; also that they 
present report, in its relation to the; whether they were material solely in| thought the other arguments shouid 


troductory way, to Dittemore 
Dickey: 

“In Dittemore v. Dickey et al, an- 
other suit pending in this Court (No. 
30,788, Equity), one of the defendants 
in the present case brings his bill, 
filed April 29, 1919, againgt the five 
other defendants therein, and — 
Court has ordered, on May 17, 1919, 


>» the Dittemore case, 
Dittemore himself, but 
one of the Directors, 
| a8 matter of fact as 
‘at Dittemore was stil! 
on the uncontradicted 
yur Honor put it—your 
the meat of the case 
> ner the question 
whether they had au- 
Dittemore. 
u evidence which 
d, and which cannot 
ruled, that Ditte- 
rector, and that Mrs. 
on the 17th of March, 
ipt was made against 
That was the use, then, 
| r? What Judge 
this: It is true that 
issue on this case— 
ta because it may 
femore, by his subse- 
acquiesced in their 
it, therefore, at some 
Was not a director. 
we Which still remains 
will report the matter 
lam right in my de- 
n the uncontradicted 
is a director, why, 


issues raised by the pleadings in No.! No. 30,788 and wholly immaterial in| be similarly limited.” 

| 30,654. It is understood that further | the present case. As to these, the | That is after they had agreed as thes 

'evidente remains to be heard in the; controversy was left for the Master to; Master understood it and apparently 

case No. 30,788, should the parties so} determine, and he was to use them in| everyone else that it was an issue and 

desire, upon such of the issues raised; the present case so far as they were} should be heard (Reading): 

therein as may remain open after the| material therein. “In consequence of the letter, coun- 

. ” ie a ; : 3 ’ : : . ‘ , GY ’ ‘ 

clined to accept. | see vee sag bonuses Papers. 0m De- | determination of those raised in the! There was no claim at any time go) were further ‘heard on September 
That was a way of attempting to get a er = , Was there any notice! present case.” prior to the submission of the draft 3 4919 at which hearing it was urged 

out of the difficulty, because it was|‘Tom said defendants that they de-| 1, i. one of those ordinary cases| Report that all evidence bearing Upon by counsel for the plaintiffs and for 


| quite immaterial to us as to which one | Sired the case reopened for the Pur-| where a Master thinks that he has|the construction and meaning of Mrs. pittemore that in view of what had 
lof the ‘parties was the one against | POSe stated in the motion, and because | truck” upon o matter which is final. | Eddy’s Deed of September 1, 1892, as 
whom our remedy should operate, and iwell as all evidence bearing upon the 


; as the Master finds, he was unable to and which all parties consider final,) 
pated. That was on a motion to re-|we asked that they agree that it 


believe ‘that said defendants can/‘ : ‘construction and meaning of Art. l, 
A in settling the case, and says, “Why)} vii ties: gem 
commit, and the Justice wh6 wrote;should operate against Dittemore| Properly be said to have been taken | . . | Sec. 5 of the By-laws relating to the 
the opinion says that that is the course! simply for the purposes of the case. 


: : - '|go on for tedious days in hearing 
b . yt. PY j > ° e ath . i j .S j i } > 
: y Surprise as alleged in their motion! cvigence without submitting to the| dismissal of a Director, had not been 
of procedure which is the proper one “(10) On August 30th [your Honor introduced in the present case NO. 
to adopt. | will notice, 28 days later] counsel for 


or ; j : | 
r to believe that the reopening of court the question as to whether what 
Now, may I call your Honor’s at-|the defendants other, than Dittemore 


th 7, ; -| | 9 _~ ’* 
og ata be fair to the othe 'we have glready heard may not he | $9,564. | ed 
tenti to the fact hich I shall tified the Master that th d . : mina - conclusive?” Now, your Honor will need to refer} for the other defendants then urged 
ention to the facts, whic shall try | notifie e Master that they propose 
to recite briefly by way of calling at- | to confine their arguments to the 


; ; | If he makes an erfror' : 
Mr. WHIPPLE. That is quoted from! jn that. to Mrs. Eddy’s Deed of September 1. | that the issue referréd to is net raised 
tention to the affidavit which we have'issues of fact raised in the case of 


when his report is filed of | anes dai , 

his finding upon their motion. course that error: would be corrected.| 1892. which is given in another part Of ‘in this case,—that the evidence re- 

| the Report, and the meaning of Article | garding it had not been fully heard 
filed, and to those paragraphs in the; Eustace, et ali. vs. Dickey, et als., and 
Master's final report as submitted to not to argue the question of Mr. Ditte- 


“The Master further gives as rea-; The next reference is page 46, Par- 3 
sons for his denia] of this motion the} agraph 55: 1, Section 5, of the By-laws, relating | and could not be fully heard until all 
statements made in Paragraph 78 of! “If the vote to remove Rowlands /4° 4 director. But what this says IS|the evidence in Ne. 30.788 had been 

us, which we adopt as a form of the more’s status as a director.” his Final Report, in which paragraph ineffective for that purpose, as, ‘hat all the evidence that was offered put in. They also stated that they 

statement of fact, which we make our, Of course when they sent that notice | had never understood that they were 
own? We say: they knew that they were expected to; | 
“(1) That on May 9, 1919 an order) they knew that they agreed to; they 


was ; ne Pa a od mane. 

_the Master relates at length the man-' above found, and if the plaintiffs are | UPO? that question as to the | 

ner in which the question of Mr. Ditte-' tion or the meaning of Mrs. Eddy’s | ‘assenting to a decision in the Ditte- 
was made in the above entitled case | ;new that it-was understood that they 
referring the same to Frederic Dodge, ‘should: and, having looked the situa- 


treated as a director in view of the; reached by the Master, and also that 
plaintiffs’ concession that they sought ‘these defendants have been taken by 
relief against the defendants Ditte- | surprise. 

more and Knott only ina representa- | (15) This motion was denied by the: 
tive capacity. This suggestion the! Master because at no time after. 
defendants other than Dittemore de-/ August 2, 1919, and before the sub-| 


ore and employing affidavits, which, 
if they are not incorrect in certain 
particulars, by no means state the 
whole case; and that procedure, the 
procedure in case a man has not put 
in all the evidence that he thinks he 
ought to, and in case of a surprise, 
the procedure of asking to have the 
case referred again to the Master, is 
laid down in Atlas Nhoe Company v. 
Bloom, 209 Mass., 563, a decision in 
which no doubt your Honor partici- 


passed on August 8, they had made 
(their preparations for argument upon 
the understanding that the question 
|whether Dittemore was or not a Di- 
rector when this Bill was filed was an 
Issue of fact to be argued and deter- 
mined in the present case. Counsel 


entitled to the relief sought by their | : sc cre : 
more’s status as a director was dealt, Bill against the Board of Directors as Deed as to the removal of a director, more case without the evidence being 
with by him and by counsel during | constituted on March 25, 1919, when , 2 the By-laws of The Church under put into it.’ ? 
the proceedings before him as Master.! the Bill was filed. it is necessary to| Wich the power to remove a director; At this hearing on September 
; : p was claimed—all evidence that either | 1919 the Master ruied. in view of the 


° 
es 


Among other things the Master states| getermine whether th defendant Dit- 


he use?—you can go 


Esq., as Master, ‘to hear the parties | tion over, within a day’or two before 


after that if you 
court says that I 

the case of Eustace v. 
1e back to me to be 
why should we go for- 
urther hearing in this 
r issues,—that is, if 
wer to put Dittemore 
‘properly, they did it 
n they had that 
do it, and did do it,— 
has first determined 
Yy question, which may 
& and tedious trial as 
of Dittemore’s case? 


and report the same to the Court’. 

(2) That-on May 17, 1919 an order 
was entered in the case of John V. 
Dittemore vs. Dickey, et als, No. 30,788, 
referring said case to Frederic Dodge, 
Esq., as Master, ‘to hear the parties 
and their evidence, to find the facts 
and report the same to the Court’. 

(3) That on the same date, to wit, 
May 17, 1919, upon representation of 
counsel for John V. Dittemore that 


ice 


much of the evidence which would be! 
presented in the case of Eustace, et! 
ali. vs. Dickey, et als, No. 30,654, 


cided that they did not, for some 
reason, want to. 

“At a hearing on September 3, 
1919”— 


Judge Dodge granted a hearing im- 


{mediately to deal with this change of 


position, right-about-face on the part 
of-these defendants,— 

“the Master ruled that the issue re- 
ferred to was an issue of fact upon 
which he must hear arguments and 
pass in the case of Eustace, et ali. vs. 
Dickey, et als.” 

Here he made 


that: 
‘There was no claim at any time 


prior to the submission of the draft; 


report that all evidence bearing upon 
the construction and meaning of Mrs. 
Eddy’s Deed of September 1, 1892. as 
well as all evidence bearing upon the 
construction of Article 1, Section 5 of 
the By-laws relating to the dismissal] 
of a director had not been introduced 
in the present case, No. 30,654. 


The facts above found in Paragraphs | 
96-76 of the Report (those dealing 


with the status of Mr. Dittemore) are 
all either undisputed or found from 
the testimony of the above-named de- 


'temore or the defendant Mrs. 


Knott 
was a member of the Board on that 
date, and therefore a defendant for 
the purposes of the Bill.” 

The COURT. What page are you 
reading from? 

Mr. WHIPPLE. I am reading from 
Page 46, at the bottom; Paragraph 55. 
I had read what is at the bottom of 
the page and the finishing of the para- 
graph at the top. 

The COURT. 
page 55. 

Mr. WHIPPLE. 
Honor. 


I was looking at 


Oh, yes, 


A (ee tet, tt 


clined to think there may have been | Pittemore. 


your | 


Then, passing over two or;hand. I 


party offered upon that issue, whith | above representations by counsel, that 
was the sole issue for the purposes of the issue referred to was an issue of 
this case, or at least was treated as ‘fact upon which he must hear argu- 
such, was admitted, and there was ments and pass in this case. To said 
nothing excluded — nothing excluded |rylinge. then for the first time ex- 
upon the point as to which the Master | pressly made, the defendants other 
ruled and found. ‘than Dittemore then for the first time 

The COURT. Well, was there any excepted. 
other evidence which had any bearing The present case was thereafter 
upon that question except the con- argued in accordance with said rul- 
struction of the Deed and the con- jing, by counsel for all parties, begin- 
struction of the Article in question? | ning*September 8, 1919. 

Mr. WHIPPLE. I am rather in- Counsel for defendants other than 
in beginning thefr argu- 
although it does not occur to me Off- | ments on that day, stated that— 
won't venture to say that “the evidence that pertained to that 
there was not, nor will I say that there case alone (i. e., No. 30,788) was not 


would be admissible and competent in | He had said so before. 
and have a direct bearing on the case | a formal ruling against objection. 
of Dittemore vs. Dickey, et als, No.!“To this ruling the defendants other 


three paragraphs that have to do with 
the allegations of the bill, the Master | 


fendants themselves: it being the Mas- | 


decided; that is what 
ter’s purpose to include therein no 


ct, and apparently it was. I think there were certain infer-' offered in chief. because it was under- 


/ences that may have been used. Now, /! stood that your Honor had excluded 


in at the end of the 
id put in our evidence, 
lad put in their evi- 
ut in our reply, and 
vidence was put in in 
ase, but the evidence 
mn in our case, which 


1 
se 


30,788, the Court entered a further and than Dittemore then, for the first time, 
separate order as follows: 'excepted. ~ 

‘And now it is ordered that the | (11) The case of Eustace, et ali. vs. 
above entitled case be heard with) Dickey. et als was then argued, begin- 
Eustace, et ali. vs. Dickey, et als.’ _ning September 8, 1919, upon all issues 
(4) That no order has ever been including the issue of Mr. Dittemore’s 


sre issue, was ab-. 


bd without a question COunsel ever consented expressly or. 
Dittemore, without a/| impliedly that the case of Eustace, et | 
aised, and the sug- | ali. vs. Dickey, et als, No. 30,654, be 
Ww understood that heard with or the report of said case, 
estion was not raised | 

finding upon the, 


er himself. It stands | 
Ls on of the affti-|at the hearing on May 17th before 


‘contradicted by the 


aster himself. 


_ in their motion be-| 
® that they were sur- 
; not anticipated | 
ult was going to be; | which had nothing to do with the case 
le the Master found, 
wet, against them. He. 
Mot believe, when he | nection with the order in the case of 7 
circumstances of the) Dittemore vs.-Dickey, et als., set forth 
rere surprised. And/| 
ey come before your 
nose circumstances, |‘Master has the direction and control | 
from the decision of. 
Out bringing before | 


: - 


which they 
vi if we try to 
Honor the Master's 


@ reasons which he 


ft for the decision, of © account of Eustace v. Dickey; that | 


lich is now presented 
nd as to which your 
r, bas struck right 


Cor dicted by the | asserted that they preferred to go 
|ahead with their case first and have 


and judz- | be the slightest prejudice arising 


made, nor have tht plaintiffs nor their Status as a director at the time of the 
filing of the Plaintiffs’ Bill in the case 


of Eustace, et ali. vs. Dickey, et als. 

' (12) On December 20, 1919 the 
Master submitted to counsel his draft 
report.” 


be withheld until the completion of; 
After arguments, and nothing had 


the evidence in the case of Dittemore. 
v. Dickey, et als. On the contrary, | 


defendants they had taken an excep- 
tion to the Master’s passing upon the 
‘question as to whether Dittemore was 
a director or not, their exception was 


Braley, J. counsel for the plaintiffs 


it heard separately from the case of 
Dittemore ys. Dickey, et als. as there’ saved, their rights are saved: 
were issues involved in the latter case | Master was wrong and they were 
right, the Master’s mistake will be 
of Eustace, et ali. vs. Dickey, et als. | 


Whereupon Mr. Justice Braley, in con-! presentation of their exceptions before 


this court, when the Master’s report 
is filed. Their rights are fully pro- 
in Paragraph 3 of this affidavit, stated | tected with regard to it if error was 
that the | made. 
(13) 
of the hearing and I have no doubt Many hearings upon suggestions of 


will so control it that there wil] not , alterations in the Master's report, the 
defendants other than Dittemore filed 


about the course which you anticipate | # ™otion in the.case of Eustace, et 


might possibly occur.’ ”’ 


be reopened for the purpose of taking 
That was that we should be delayed : sede 


further testimony bearing upon the 


was what we were afraid of. that our 
case wou_l be postponed to await that | 


ing of this Bill.” 
decision, which was something that | : 
i 


On February 2nd, 1920, after: 


; 
f 


| 


if the | 


' 


corrected in the proper way, upon the | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


i 
! 


| 
| 


ali. vs. Dickey, et als. that the case | 


|the Master finds that they 


findings upon questions whose deci-' 


sion might be affected by further evi- 
dence in the case No. 30,788.’” 

Mr. WHIPPLE. That is justifica- 
tion, if your Honor. please, of the 


that Judge Dodge found and 


dicted evidence before him, on the 


it. He ruled on 
theory: If. he had made a mistake it 
would be corrected by this court when 
the report came in, if 
a mistake it ended the 


They might still contest with Ditte- 
more the question as to whether Dit- 
temore had not yielded—there is an- 
Other issue there—as to whether Dit- 
temore had not accepted his dismissal, 
acquiesced in it. But that was not an 
issue in this case, because the ques- 
tion was, in our case, whether the di- 
rectors had power to remove him on 


the 17th of March, at the time when | 


Rowlands was removed, and as to that 


that power. 
(16) 


tling and filing of the report in the 


issue whether the defendant Dittemore | 
was a director at the time of the bring- | 


case of Eustace et al vs. Dickey et als. 
for the same reasons. 


(17) That on February 21, 


| stated in Paragraphs 56-76. 
status of Dittemore, not considering | ope 


any question upon which evidence—no | 
matter what evidence was put in— | 


been said except that after this change | COUld affect 


'of mind on the part of counsel of these | 


this | 


-agraph No. 78. 


| nat 


had not | 


| 1920, | 
| All the evidence had been put n, | the Master finally settled the draft of | 
and all that they wanted to put in,/| his report and gave notice thereof to: 


finds: 


Dittemore, and sub- 
I ruled that 
issue whether or 
director when the Bill 
an issue of fact upon which the Mas- 
ter is to pass in the present case. 
Upon that issue I find as 


ings therein stated are made upon evi- 


Except in 
their witnesses, 


than Dittemore. 
examination of 


the case.” 


after the most 


sel on all sides. I do not believe that 


a single scrap of the evidence that was. 
/present case be made before apie pe of this Bill, were submitted—‘without 
ing further with No. 30,788, and in) wajvy; ’ exceptions to 
The result of their efforts | alving the defendants exception 

'was submitted to Judge Dodge in the) 
That the Master denied the} 
second motion in so far as said motion | 
related to the suspending and the set- | 


put in, or a part of the record, escaped 
detection by counsel on the one side or 
the other. 


many days, fifteen or twenty, that have 
been spent upon the draft report. 
“78. With regard to the objection 


‘and exception mentioned in Paragraph 
155 above the Master states as follaws:”’ 


That is his ruling that the Ditte-' 


more status was in issue before him. 
That is what 


“Against the objection of all the de- ‘if I may call your Honor's attention jt. 
'fendants except 
| ject to their exception, 
statement, together with other things | _ 
that your Honor will see in the report, | 
3 ruled | 
upon the undisputed and uncontra- | 


especially to this: 


below | 
The find- | 
‘contradicted, 
dence introduced by the parties other | 
Cross- | 
no | 
evidence was introduced by him, and: 


he has not testified as 
e didn’t make | 


ittemore case | 
for the purpose of the Eustace case. | 


a witness in) 
‘include therein no findings upon con- 


The next, if your Honor will be good; troverted questions 


'enough to refer to it, is page 60, Par- 
May I say that these| 
‘findings were made, then appended to 
‘the report, 
' scrupulous 


careful, | 
and conscientious exami-| 
ion of the entire record by the Mas- | 
ter, aided by what I may call unpar- | 
alleled diligence on the part of coun-. 


‘do the very thing that they are now 


they took exception to. | 
They did not take any exception then | COUunSse 


The evidence that pertained to 
case alone was the evidence 
pertained, of course, to the 


that 


“(4) The facts above found in Para- which 


' graph 56-76 of the report are all either question as to whether or not Mr. 


not he was */ undisputed or found from the testi- 


was filed was! jony of the above-named defendants Your Honor has 


' themselves.” 


Dittemore had been properly removed. 
decided, reserving . 
Our rights, that the Eustace case can- 
That is the point. All the facts he! not properly be decided without your 
has found in the Dittemore case for Honor considering the question of Mr. 
the purposes of this, are upon the un- | Dittemore’s rights as one of the issues 
undisputed “evidence, or involved in that case. To such extent, 
found upon the testimony of the de- therefore, as the evidence has been 
fendants—these gentlemen who are’! put in, and to such extent, as your 
now objecting that they have not been Honor considers Mr. Dittemore’s 
adequately heard. status as an issue in the Eustace case, 
“it being the Master’s purpose to that matter is now open for argu- 
ment.’ ”’ 
whose decision Then it states requests which were 
might be affected by further evidence made for findings and rulings in con- 
in the case No. 30,788." — nection with their oral argument, un- 
That is, he has disregarded all the ger the heading of “Status of Mr. 
evidence in favor of Dittemore, that’! pjttemore as a Director.” (Reading): 
might come up in the further case. © “And in their brief, also submitted 
“(5) After September 8 had been after the oral arguments, the same 
fixed as above for the arguments in counsel stated that their points and 
this case, and before the close of the authorities under the heading “Mr. 


| hearing on August 2, 1919, counsel for Dittemore’s status as a Director on 


plaintiffs urged that a report in the March 25, 1919’, the date of the filing 


this request counsel for the defend- 
ants other than Dittemore joined, ‘if 
the Master could find the way to close 


the Master’s ruling. * * * 

The case was submitted upon the 
: : arguments and briefs, without further 
up the Eustace case without its being | protest or objection relating to the 
delayed.’ ” said ruling until after submission of 

That is, they joined in a request to the Master’s draft report.” 

Now, if your Honor will refer to 
page 68, paragraph S$1, that is where 

During a colloquy ° with the Master dealt with these very mo- 
| which then followed, the Mas- tions. (Reading): 


objecting to. 
7) ( 6 ) 


1@ case in the brief We did not wish to have done. 
I or rather the! “‘Mr. PROCTOR. We prefer to go 


| put, just exactly as ahead with our case first. ‘ter announced his opinion that the | 


|heard with regard to it; they took|@uestion whether or not Dittemore to me on behalf of the defendants 


, The COURT. You have a right to ,. ee J 
is ticulat case. They had argued it, days for bringing any written objec- exception to the Judge's ruling that; Was a director when the bill in this other than Dittemore on February » 
| case was filed was an issue of fact | and 3, 1920, before final settlement of 


is decided, therefore,| £0 ahead with your case and put it in. 
pln / ’ ¥ ; ‘laste ; - ; 7h) ’ ac : 
6 Dittemore case, or Then the plaintiff in the other case; ‘"° ee a — them"? tions se = report was to run from! it was an issue before him. | 
e ‘purposes of our| can go ahead with his case.’ | and then they wanted to reopen the Said February 21, 1920; and that it is “(1)__ On August 2 1919. the evi-| raised by the pleadings in this case the draft of my Report, are filed with 
aeadicted evi-| (5) That-pursuant to the order of | °2°° 22¢ Put in more evidence. That | the intention of the Master at the ex-| gence, in: hearing which 27 days had| ¥2ich he must decide upon the final saiq Report and may be considered as 
is a director, and it; reference in the above entitled case. ee eee rere ere One ee a re Saye allotted, OF been occupied, was closed by all the | #*suments therein. appended thereto. 

as soon thereafter as possible, to file and September 8, 1919. was | The first of said motions asks that 


|as far as that is concerned, all that | respective counsel, and that the Mas- 
| was pertinent and material to this par-| ter further gave notice that the five 


“g that frequently occurs. ae 
tit should run. He | q y That is on August 2, when the evi- 


he does not say for 
f that is not conclu- 
ot go on with their 
re is another issue 
upon the un- 
. facts upon which 
to put in any more 
} case, they left it, 


t 


to leave it,/ 


hat is why we want 

before your 
a to look at the 
you to look at the 
pel! him to make 
@ finding which he 
rou to consider, or 


is entirely 

, one of the 

Hemen in the O6m- 
s0st learned in the 
e throtgh a series 
earings, and has 
on, where the case 
id has been argued 
e slightest protest, 
} @ protest with re- 
ents that I will re- 
§ ready to file his 
rocedure would 
come in before the 
ser ask to have the 
ere taken sustained, 
mmitted for some- 
ep of it which is 
: that .is not 
bdo re, a pro- 
yet beard of being 
ed of coming 

the ¥ r files his 
' can set forth, or 
hat he has to say 
ask your Honor. 
largely of re- 
from time to 
of this 
aspects 


+ meg 


‘ony cll, . 


ee al 
Ge 
iry days 


vlicge 


"oe 
‘Y 


that you ; the pleadings in the case of Eustace, 


by direction of the Master, in which 
the defendants acquiesced, the plain-' 
tiffs opened their case and put in their. 
evidence; then the defendants other 
than Dittemore did the same, after) 
which the plaintiffs put in evidence in. 
evidence in the case of Eustace et ali, | Bend the settling and filing of the re- 
vs. Dickey, et als. was to be evidence | ?°'' in ise cane “ eens ot .an. 
in the case of Dittemore vs. Dickey, | wieesnpe ap ; 
et als. except as expressly limited to He wanted just what we tried =e 
one case only. _ |avoid, to hold up the case of Eustace 
~(6) On August 2, 1919 the evidence | Y- Dickey until they could go on post- 
in the case of Eustace, et ali. ys,|P0mins and postponing, and go on and 
Dickey, et als. was closed by all par- hear the Dittemore case, and put in 
ties after hearings occupying twenty- | Cvidence there; and this is the first 
seven days, and September 8, 1919 | Ome es ysl + sad timggatrh Agere 
‘suc ; 
a | At pe cmon tea bane serve that they made no such request 
leaving further evidence in Dittemore | &* ne SNe ot Ee ereeeer a8 Aeeee 
vs. Dickey, et als., No. 30,788, to be 
heard and the case to be determined 
later. 


at the same time presented to 


Dickey, et 


/request on Afigust 30th, when they 
‘wrote their note, stating their change 
of position in regard to it; they made 

(7) After September 8th had been | no own request at the srgument of 
fixed for the arguments in the case of | the case; they did not make any such 
Bustace, et all. vs. Dickey, et als, -at | request in December, when the Mas- 
the hearing of August 2, 1919 counsel | + ers report was filed, with its de- 
for the plaintiffs urged that a report cision unfavorable to themselves; and 
in the case of Eustace, et all. V8. never until] they had spent days and 
Dickey, et als. be made before pro- qays arguing this matter in every de- 
ceeding further with Dittemore YS. tail before Judge Dodge, at the very 


“The defendants other than Dittemore | 
the | 
Master a motion entitled Dittemore vs. | 
als. requesting him to fix | 
a date for a hearing in that case and, | 
pending the hearings therein, to sus-_ 


v3. | 


Your Honor will ob-. 


| 


2nd of-last year; they made no such) 


' 
' 


’ 


Dickey, et als., and in this request enq of it, did they take the measure | 


counsel for the defendants other than | of stating that they were subjected to 
Dittemore joined ‘if the Master -could' gurprise, that they had not really un- 
find a way to close up the Eustace | derstood that the issues of Dittemore’s 
case without its being delayed’” | directorship, for the purposes of that 

That is a quotation from Governor case, were involved: had the Master 
Bates’s own statement at that time; heard. them patiently, heard all that 
and this request, that is, that our own they had to present, went over this 
case, the Rowlands case, the Eustace whole record, everything not only that 
case, should be heard as promptly as_ the witnesses had said but what coun- 
possible, he joined in, in those terms, se] had said, with the most careful 
— “if the Master could find a way to 
close up the Eustace case without its 
being delayek” 


“(8) At the hearing on August 2nd, 
the Master announced his opinion that 
the question whether or not Dittemore 
was a director when the bill in 
Eustace, et ali. va. Dickey, et als. was 
fied, was an issue of fact raised by 


taken by surprise. 

(14) “In the first motion, the de- 
fendants other than Dittemore alleged 
that material evidence bearing upon 
said issue was and now is in the pos- 


not offered by these defendants in the 
hearings before the Master upon the 


scrutiny, day after day; and then the' 
Master decided that they had not been | 


session of these defendants, but was! 


i 
} 


; 


said Final Report, together with the 
written objections thereto. 


(18) That the present motion in the 
above entitled case made by the de- 
fendants other than Dittemore is in 
substance the same as the motion pre- 
sented before the Master on February 
2nd, 1920. 

(19) ‘That these 
to have this motion heard and de- 
termined by this Honorable Court 
without having before it the Master’s 
report showing his findings of facts, 
the method in which he has dealt with 
the issues involved, and the manner 
in which this case and the case of 
Dittemore ys. Dickey et als. have been 
presented to the Master and dealt 
with by him, and more particularly 
the reasons for his denial of this mo- 
tion or substantially the same motion 
when presented to him. 

(20) That these defendants, con- 
trary to the, allegations set forth in 
the affidavit filed in support of this 
motion, neither understood nor had 
reasonable ground to understand, 
that the evidence which they now 
claim they are in possession of could 
be presented in the trial of the case 
of Dittemore vs. Dickey et als. before 
any determination would be made by 
the Master as to whether or not Ditte- 
more was a member of the Board of 
Directors on March 25, 1919, when 
the bill in the above entitled case wags 
filed: nor -have these defendants or 
their counsel been taken by surprise 
as alleged in their motion; all of 
which appears from the findings of the 
Master as set forth in his Final Re- 
port as submitted to counsel on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1920." 

Mr. WHIPPLE. Then the next 
paragraph is the paragraph in which 
we refer to the report, and annex it, 
I shall find it necessary to refer to 
that only in the specific paragraphs 


defendants seek 


that have been mentioned by Governor | 


Bates, except that I want to call atten- 
tion to what appears on page 1. 


parties, 
fixed by agreement as the date 
final arguments in this case, leaving 
No. 30,788 to be determined later. 

2) While neither side had then 
rested its evidence in No. 30,788 nor 
made any opening statement therein, 
and while Dittemore had neither tes- 
tified himself nor called any witnesses 
on his own behalf, much of the docu- 
mentary and other evidence which had 
been received related to both cases as 
already stated, and the defendants 


Dickey, Merritt, Rathvon and Neal had | 


been cross-examined at length on Dit- 
temore’s behalf, concerning his at- 
tempted dismissal, the reasons there- 
for, and the circumstances leading up 
to it. Other witnesses, both for the 
defendants and for the plaintiffs, were 
cross-examined in like manner regard- 
ing said matters. 

(3) The plaintiffs, under rulings 
by the Master to which no objection 
was made, opened in the present case 
and put in their evidence; then the 
defendants other than Dittemore did 
the same, after which the plaintiffs 
put in evidence in rebuttal. By agree- 
ment, evidence in One case was to be 
evidence in the other, except ‘as ex- 
pressly limited to one case only, and 
the fact that a witness was exam-. 
ined in the present case was not to 
prevent his being called again in 
No, 30,788. 

In the direct examination .of the 
defendant Dickey, the Master ruled 
that the defendants other than Ditte- 
more could not introduce evidence 
with sole reference. to the case No. 
30,788. On his re-direct examination, 
it was agreed by counsel for Ditte- 
more that when called in the case 
No, 30,788, there would be no limita- 
tion upon the scope of the witnesses’ 
examination, 

The rule limiting 
ination to subjects opened by 
witnesses’ testimony on cross-exam- 
ination was repeatedly referred to, 


Has| with the Master’s assent and approval, 
| your Honor that before you—page 1? | as applicable to the examination of 


for | 


re-direct exam-/| 
the | 


dence closed. | the present case be reopened— 
_ | ‘for the purpose of taking further tes- 
“This statement was made more |tinony bearing upon the issue whether 
than once during the same colloquy, | ,- not the ‘defendant, Dittemore was‘a. 
but without making a distinct ruling) pi octor at the time of the bringing 

to the effect, and all counsel, including | 3+ tic pit: : | 
counsel for the defendants other than | This motion was denied, in view of 
Dittemore, were then understood by/ 114 statements above made in para- 
the Master so NOERS: SOROS. graph 78, and also because at no time 
That is Judge Dodge's finding. He/ ster august 2, 1919. and before the 
says, to be sure, he did not make 4/ .upymission of my draft Report on De- 
formal ruling, but he gave his opinion cember 20. 1919. was there any notice 
more than once that he had got to de-| 6.4.) .aid defendants that they de- 


cide that question as matter of fact, | .. Ets 
and understood that they assented | sired the case reopened for the pur 


thereto; and now they are quoting as} a. oe me — ruse am unable 
against that things that Mr. Thomp-" , ‘hett , i wid Setendiiatn can 
son said when he was arguing to get| 2 will cen ggens 


tte case referred to the same Master, es yecaehnh nt — to Pprns Ba we taken 
views that he then expressed: views | 2% SUrPrise as alleged in (heir motion, 
that I expressed at a\time when it or to. believe that the reopening of the 


seemed to be hopeless that a. way case at this stage would be fair to the 


could be found by which this. litiga- other parties therein. a 

tion could be determined: views which The second motion asks the Master 
the counsel know that the Master im- | “ ox “ date sor ” hearing in the 
mediately repudiated and said he did | C4S¢ No. 30,788, and pending the hear- 
not accept;—placing views of coun- ings therein to suspend the settling 


sel and their remarks in argument on and Ca of seats - oe) present 
a proposition, one way and another, | °°” ! e question referred to in the 


againat the ecleuee aad dolthese and | frst motion is to be passed upon in 
conscientious finding of a Master like h : _estragg se or he 

Judge: Dodge, and ask you to accept | "eg Te enn eee 
those rather than the findings of the +s she adatagyrllbar apt ap hrephiivetgaep sc Puts 
Sica (Reading): has been said regarding the first mo- 
: tion. In so far as it refers to No. 
The hearing on August 2 closed/39788 it was not regarded as proper 
without objection made or exception! for consideration in this connection 
reserved thereto.” and it was denied. 

That is to the Master’s repeated Also on February 2, 1920, still an- 
Statement that the Dittemore status other motion was presented by the 
for the purposes of the case was an/ same defendants entitled in both cases 
issue which he must determine and as | 30,654 and 20.788. It is also filed here- 
to which there was this running com-| with and to be considered as appended 
ment. No exception was taken at that} hereto. This motion I declined to con- 
time—far from it. Judge Dodge was/ sider, for reasons already stated in 
given to understand by every counsel | this paragraph, and because entitled 
no that they assented to that/in both cases.” 

roposition. : y 
p — a ee a } We Say, therefore, upon the affi- 

g @e same colloquy it had davits and upon what your Honor 
been suggested on Dittemore’s behalf Must find to be the facts ‘that the de 
that he be treated as a Director for} fendants’ rights were fully rotect d. 
the purposes of the present case, which | If any error has been wit * “rt 
suggestion the other defendants de-icome before this Court on ie Mas- 
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sufficient for me. Théy cannot be al-| overcome the impartial treatment, the 'instruments and on elementary prin- 

tered by any further testimony in| fair and just treatment—over just— | ciples of common law. 

Dittemore v. Dickey. that they received from this magis- The COURT. Well, I don't think 
There is, however, in Dittemore Vv. ' trate whom they now attack! Then’ that they are material on this question. 

Dickey, a set of issues not in the, he finds: If the case depends upon oral testi- 


slightest degree involved in this case| “At ‘no time after August 1919, mony, and he was bound to hear testi- 


of Eustace v. Dickey. What are they?| and before the submission of my draft mony which he did not hear, then he by . 
It is alleged in that case that after!report on December 20, 1919, was | Could not properly decide the case un- Construction of those two documents. 


this vote dismissing him without no-| there any notice from said defendants; til he had heard all the testimony) in so far as am oy eae praia 
tice and hearing from membership in| that they desired the case reopened | which was properly before him. | statements in regard tq mo 


that board they sought .0o seize or take | for the purpose stated in the motion.”| Mr. THOMPSON. Certainly. | led to their arvach 6 = — ne 
possession illegally «f his private | ang that he is— | The COURT. And I do not under-| the legal construction Of thos 


papers, to eject him froin his room as a : Stand that you rest your position on | ments, the Master says it was based 
director in the headquarters there at| . —unable to believe that said de-| this ground that you are arguing now, | on their own admissions on cross- 
the church, 256 Huntington Avenue, | fendants can properly be said go have yo), say that ke decided it; in fact, he | ©*4™Mination and on their own case. 
and to do him other wrong; and a! been taken by surprise as alleged in| said that he decided it, as a question | He most careful to ex lude ee 
stipulation was entered into to avoid their motion, or to believe that the | of law: I assume on the construction thing except their own plain admis- 
an injunction, preventing them from , reopening of the case at this stage | of the Deed and the Article. and on the %!°®5 made in the case- all the four 
doing those things until that part of; would be fair to the other parties| yndisputed testimony of the defendant.|™€" Who did the ere a _ aa 
the case wah heard. That has never | therein.” Mr. THOMPSON. Yes. matter up £0 tignt. taal nobody ee ‘ 
been heard by Judge Dodge, and that! Does your Honor think, and I ask | The COURT. So it doesn’t seem to. malstaxke what ot broncos peordenes 
remains to be heard. |it in all seriousness, that your Honor | me that the question about— _been scrupulously gn ~ : — : 
Further, affirmative relief is sought | sitting here, although the case has| Mr: THOMPSON. Well, I won't;‘2em. He might save eevee butt 
in Dittemore v. Dickey. None is sought | been presented with considerable de- | press my own view, although I feel it | — cereful- a ae yen a ae to 
in the answer here in Eustace V. | tail this afternoon, yet it is only a few strongly; the position is so strong) ent — Re = — 7 ue nati 
Dickey. The effect of this decision in| hours, while Judge Dodge had months | that there is no occasion for my at-| — ny % - sat tg pretties Hoe 
Eustace v. Dickey on the issues in|} and months, thousands of pages of|tempting to press your Honor with | 4" took the chance, no nee ie 
Dittemore ¥v. Dickey is simply this, to testimony, 800 exhibits, and consid-'arguments on that topic. I am going! Now | say what these people are in 
ae = msi if his crys is | ered it for months—he knew the case! right ahead. ose scbagar alegre tdi 
contirmed, fro ari reat mass | 4 ; reverse a finding o ge, base 

one point,—purely a question of law. | of uae wate tt saleht be neces- | Tee On ee ge en ne on two identical motions before him, 


upon the parties were immediately|It has never been pretended, if your) sary to hear in case no notice was | Honor feel like iaedes ton 40 Xhat | side os Sn ao re ame and decided by him on a minute 
called before the Master, Governor; Honor please, and Judge Dodge 80) necessary, in case the various ques- | inie afternoon? And ad cia: aki: Lauet eesinnae® | knowledge, which it would take weeks 
Bates's attention was called not merely | finds as a fact, that until December 20, ‘tions of fact had to be gone into, to/| - . = H ; rs nce g Mr THOMPSON I beg pardon? |for any other human being to get-—-on 
to the statements of counsel to which | when these gentlemen found how | shorten up Dittemore v. Dickey enor- be heels sagt pak t : think | The COURT “Don't she think. if | C2arses which antecedently are so im- 
he had referred in his affidavit, but | their conduct was going to be viewed, 'mously on all the issues concerning | P2t46r@P O Cir alidavit— Betas aie et PTE ) pat am he | Probable that they ought to be re- 
the full and complete statement of | did they even suggest that any paper, | Nittemore’s dismissal, to present only ae: gh oem nis ome ties ie wapt: ‘ent |Jected without any evidence, and which 
the colloquies between the coun- | Writing, fact, circumstance Or ANY-| one question of fact, namely, whether| “These defendants understood a — - ars mm oth m6" \the evidence and documents in the 
sel as they took place on August | thing else existed capable of altering | atter March 25th, the date of Mr. | had reasonable ground to understand ; PO e contro ed y t Se chan case show to be overwhelmingly. dis- 
2nd, and not to this garbled andj te construction of that document of! whipple’s bill, Mr. Dittemore, by aj that no decision on,the facts relating | veda THOMPSON. By what evi-| | oved, which get their apparent color 
misleading account which appears in| 5¢Ptember 1, 1892; and none dveS/ certain statement made in open court| to said issue would be made by the | dence: I didn't quite get it. simply from garbled statements from 
his affidavit, in which I am quoted|¢*!St. If it had existed, if your stOnOr | here before Judge Braley waived and | Master without hearing all of the evi-| — The COURT. The evidence w preliminary talk between counsel. I 
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ments wholly inconsistent with what 


moment that when these gentlemen | ef. and, if not, to get into shape and | 


is what was said an what was done. 
It was done at the request of Governor 
Bates and the request of Mr. Whipple 
and we took our chances. They took 
theirs. The whole case, Dittemores 
whole case. decided without any 
findings of fact at all—simply on the 


created; both called the Christian 
Science Board of Directors. 

Now, Judge Dodge made his finding, 
and was able to make his ruling, 
which disposes of all this case, with- 
out more, on two grounds,—first, in so 
far as Mr. Dittemore was a member 
of the Christian Seience Board of | 
Directors established by that deed of 
September 1, 1892, since that deed 
contained no provision for the expul- 
sion of one member by the other mem- 
bers, there could be no expulsion by 
any Christian Science Board of Di- 
rectors purporting to act under subse- 
quently enacted by-laws of the church. 
The only expulsion could be by a 
court of equity, acting as usual under 
its powers, to deal with a trustee of a 
charitable trust. That was a ruling 
of law based on a written doc: ient, 
interpreted in the light of all the sur- 
rounding circumstances, not suscept- 
ible, however, of any ambiguity, not 
open to any construction, not capable 
of being altered by any oral testimony 
whatever. That would have been suffi- | 
cient alone, without hearing any, 
evidence, without the cross-examina-_| 
tion of these diréctors, to settle that | 


was raised. It was raised more 

ly than it could be raised in a 
case simply between plaintiffs and de- 
fendants; it was raised not only be- 
tween the plaintiffs. and all the de- 
fendants, but it was raised between the 
defendants themselves. It was unes- 
capable. The parties went ahead on 
that basis, on the basis of that under- 
standing, and took what would other- 
wise would have been a summer vaca- 
tion to prepare elaborate briefs on the 
facts, and arguments upon the facts, 
and requests for rulings of law, based 
upon the scope of the arguments, re- 
questing the Judge to rule that the 
entire question, all the evidence that 
bore on that question, was open to 
argument in that case. It was not 
until the vacation was gone, it was 
not until a few days before the time 
set by agreement for the arguments 
had arrived, that any notice whatever 
was given that that proposition which 
had theretofore been agreed to by all 
parties as a question pt law, namely, 
whether that was an issue of fact 
in the Eustace case, was denied, 
and then it was denied in a 
letter by Governor Bates, dated August 
30, addressed to the Master; where- 
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quoted, but to all that which was 
said, including the statement of him- 
self, urging the Master to proceed 
with the decision of Eustace v. Dickey, 
because he was being injured by an 
injunction which he wished to have 


his attention to those facts. Never- 
theless, Governor Bates took an ex- 
ception to that ruling on that day, 
notwithstanding his previous agree- 
ment, notwithstanding the acqui- 
escence and acceptance of it by coun- 
sel, notwithstanding the weeks of 
labor that counsel had expended to 
get ready for an argument on that and 
other points of this case—he took an 
exception. That alone 
enough to discredit this motion, the 
excepting to a statement which had 
been accepted by him, and on which 
his associates and his opponents had 
acted for over a month. Nevertheless, 
we do not question that. He has 
taken his exception formally and 
technically, and it will be submitted 
to the Supreme Court when the Mas- 
ter’s report is filed. - But—and this 
is the point to which I desire to direct 
your Honor’s special attention—after 
he knew, on August 2nd, and before 
the arguments, when it was reiterated 
by the Master, on September 3rd, that 
he was going to adhere to his ruling 
of. August 2nd, did he then, if your 
Honor please, say to the Master and 
counsel, “But, your Honor, if that is 
your matured conclusion, I have not 
had a chance to present all the evi- 
dence in my possession on that is- 
sue?” Did he say that, if your 
Honor please? Never! He speculat- 
ed on the evidence as it stood and 
waited until December 20 to find 
out whether he could not get a favor- 
able decision in the Dittemore issue 
on the evidence then in; and it was 
not until he found out what use the 
Master was to make of the evidence 
already in that case on that issue that 
for the first time he began to talk 
about having more evidence on the 
Dittemore issue. If anybody has a 
right to complain, if your Honor 
please, in this case, it would be Mr. 
Dittemore himself. He submitted de- 
liberately, at the request of counsel 
for the plaintiffs and counsel for his 
opponents, the other defendants, to 
have the merits, the entire vital ques- 
tion as it affected him, decided, with- 
out ever having had a chance to tes- 
tify, without calling a single witness 
in his behalf. He might have possibly 
complained had he been a man willing 
to go back on an agreement when he 
found that it was turning out to his 
disadvantage. //c is the man who took 
the chances, if your Honor please. Ie 
is the man who was not heard. He is 
the man who had no chance to present 
his testimony. He is not the man com- 
plaining here today. The people com- 
plaining here today are the persons 
who got him into this situation, who 
urged that that case be decided before 
Dittemore could testify, who were 
willing to take their chances on the 
evidence which they thought would 
lead to a reverse decision from the 
one made, and who now, when they 
find that an impartial magistrate does 
not view testimony, does not view 
conduct, does not view evidence, as 
they view it, turn round dnd talk 
about having been surprised, having 
been wronged, and suggest by almost 
direct suggestion, and certainly by 
necessary implication, that Judge 
Dédge is capable of perpetrating the 
type of injustice which they perpe- 
trated, if your Honor please, when 
they expelled Mr. Dittemore, confess- 
edly and admittedly, without a hear- 
ing, without notice, without any op- 
portunity to be heard. 

I now wish to ask your Honor’s at- 
tention for a moment to what the 
grounds were upon which Judge 
Dodge was able to act without hearing 
Mr. Dittemore, without hearing any 
evidence on his behalf. 

Mr. Dittemore alleged that on March 
17, 1919, without previous notice or 
knowledge of any sort—and the Mas- 
ter so finds, and it was not disputed, 
but admitted--a vote was passed ex- 
pelling him from membership in the 
Christian Science Board of Directors. 
It was also conceded that his mem- 
bership in that organization de- 
pended not merely on the by-laws 
of this church, but fundamentally 
on an original document establishing 
a public charitable trust, namely, a 
deed executed by Mrs. Eddy on Sep- 
‘Member 1, 1892, in,which property was 
conveyed to four trustees, in trust, to 
build a church on. the land conveyed 
and maintain services therein for the 
congregation that might worship in 
said church. On that deed and on the 


dissolved; and the Master then called. 


would be. 


discovered, as they did on August 2nd, 
and again on September 3rd, that 
Judge Dodge was going to decide that 
issue—if they had had a paper, a docu- 
ment or a scrap of evidence which 
would have altered this construction, 
does your Honor think .tnat they 
would not have told him then, instead 
of waiting,/until December 20th, when 
he had decided the case? Second, he 
found that the validity of the dismis- 
sal, so far as Mr. Dittemore’s powers 
were derived from the by-laws, de- 
pended upon the construction of a 


| give to him an injunction and a final 
| decree, which shall protect him in his 
|Tights as a director. 

| Now, if you send this case of Eus- 
place v. Dickey back, reopen it, as 
'has been said, you destroy the brevity 
| which the Master has been able to in- 
|troduce into this by deciding it as a 
Matter of law; you compel him to 
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issue properly could be made by the 
Master until after the case of Ditte- 


more vy. Dickey et al was fully heard, 


single by-law, Article I, Section 5,— 
“A majority vote or the request of 
Mrs. Eddy shall dismiss a member.” 


And, construing that document, and 
applying the law of Massachusetts and 
of England to it, he said, That does 
not mean that each member of the 
Board of Directors holds his office at 
the arbitrary will and pleasure of his 
fellow-directors. This office of Board 
of Directors is a semi-judicial office; 
the directors have large judicial func- 
tions, of discipline, of expulsion of 
members, of hearings, which are pro- 
vided for all sorts of offenses by minor 
officials of that church. It is incredi- 
ble that Mrs. Eddy could have meant 
that when a member of the board wa” 
dismissed, he could be dismissed with- 
out notice, without hearing, and with- 
out even an opportunity to present 
evidence in his own behalf. On that 
ground alone I rule. since it is an ad- 
mitted fact, that there was no notice, 
there was no hearing, there was no 
opportunity to be heard, that the act 
of expulsion, the vote of March 17, 
1919, was absolutely null and void. 
There your Honor has it,—two writ- 
ten documents, unaffected by other 
circumstances or by any oral testi- 
mony, construed by the Judge in the 
light of all the evidence that was pro- 
duced, and over eight hundred printed 
exhibits were introduced in that case 
—just think of it, if your Honor please! 
—the hardihood of saying now that 
they had ap 801 or 802, if they T d 
only thought to produce that—the con- 
struction of that deed and that by-law 
might have been fundamentally. al- 
tered, and Judge Dodge might have 
been led to find that, after all, the 
trustee of a charitable trust, contain- 
ing no provision for expulsion, gould 
nevertheless be expelled by his fellow- 
trustees, without resort to a court of 
equity, and that a member of that 
board, holding office under by-laws, 
could be expelled without notice, with- 
out hearing, and on charges, written 
charges, 13, every one of which Judge 
Dodge found was not sufficiently defi- 
nite and precise to warrant anything 


>but an arbitrary removal, even if true. 


Now, that is the situation in regard 
to Dittemore. Had this case of Ditte- 
more v. Dickey been tried, were it nec- 
essary to try it, on outside facts, pos- 
sibly these defendants would not be so 
anxious to hurry up with the hearings 
in Dittemore v. Dickey. I do not think 
that they want to have any hearings 
in Dittemore v. Dickey if your Honor 
denies the first part of that motion, 
which is to keep this report off the 
files. My impression is that if your 
Honor should say to them now, “Gen- 
tlemen, the Master’s report will not 
be interfered with by me; that will be 
filed at the Master’s pleasure; but after 
it is filed, or before it is filed, if you 
desire to take up the hearings in Ditte- 
more vy. Dickey, you may do s0”, you 
would not find a very enthusiastic ap- 
preciation of such a ruling as that. 
What is wanted, if your Honor please, 
is to interfere by a pretence of un- 
fairness and injustice, sweeping into 
the charge not merely an eminent mag- 
istrate hike Judge Dodze, but obscure 
counsel like myself, covering us over 
with allegations of having gone back 
on our statements by garbled and mis- 
leading accounts of statements made 
by us here originally and later as this 
matter devéloped before Judge Dodge, 
before the precision of the issues had 
been ascertained by him, being two 
issues of law—-what is wanted is, if 
possible, to delay the fatal day when 
the careful work of this magistrate, 
covering sixty or seventy printed 
pages, the impartial and just findings, 
shall be published to the world, and 
the whole story of this wretched trans- 
action shall be so clearly told that 
even the wayfaring man can be under 
no mistake as to where justice or in- 
justice lies here. 

Now, I do not think that it is neces- 


the submission of the copy of the | 


‘the case without any hint that there 


sary, beyond that, to call attention to 
any more detail. You are asked to 
reopen this case, to hear evidence. 
Why? Judge Dodge says, No evidence 
is necessary; the construction of two 
written documents and the admissions | 


subsequent by-laws a dual office was | of the four men who did the act are| bar. So desperate is their attempt to | 


hear a vast mass of testimony which 
when the full bench gets the case 
they may say is wholly immaterial, 
because, although true, it is wholly 
unnecessary, because he never got a 
notice and hearing, and that is ad- 
mitted, and because under the deed 
he could not be expelled anyway; you 
open the flood-gates in Dittemore v. 
Dickey to testimony which we have 
not been anxious to introduce farther 
than was necessary, but which is of 
a character which would not be as| 
pleasant to these defendants even as 
the report of Judge Dodge. 

Now, I will ask your Honor for a 
moment to listen to certain parts of 
the affidavit which I have been re-)| 
quired to file here, and then I shall 
cease. I first speak of the allega- 
tions of the amended bill and answers, 
and I show clearly how the issue 
whether Mr. Dittemore was a director 
was presented both between the 
plaintiffs and Dittemore, and between 
the plaintiffs and the other defendants, 
and between Dittemore and the other} 
defendants. I then point out the over- | 
lapping bill, how the bill in Ditte- 
more v. Dickey overlaps the bill in): 
Eustace v. Dickey, what part of it is. 
not yet heard, what the Judge means | 
by saying that the remaining issues | 
in Dittemore v. Dickey were to be! 
tried later. I then call attention to | 


Master’s draft report on December) 
20, 1919, and to the fact that later, | 
during the hearing of suggestions for | 
changes, which usually are made in: 
writing, but in this case it extended | 
over weeks of oral hearings, with) 
stenographers present, two motions’ 
were made in each of the cases identi- | 
cal with the motions before your. 
Honor. I then call attention to the) 
rulings of the Master and the findings | 
—Mr. Whipple has read them—on | 
those motions, to the claim of sur-| 
prise, and to the emphasis placed by) 
the Master on the fact, to which he 
returns, and to which I must return, 
again and again, regardless of whether , 
his ruling was right as matter of! 
law, that the question whether Ditte-. 
more was a director on March 25th | 
was presented for decision in the)! 
Eustace case—regardless of that, they | 
were informed of it, on their own ad-! 
mission, as early as September 3rd— | 
on the Master’s findings a month'| 
rlier—and at no time until after’! 
they found out what his view was go- 
ing to be did they ever hint or suggest | 
that they had any further evidence | 
which they would like to present on. 
this issue if the Master was going to) 
decide it; and that is what these mo- | 
tions are asked for, is further evi- | 
dence. 
They led us into an argument on 


was any further evidence. They took 
away our summer vacation from us. 
They got Mr. Dittemore, who had 
everything at stake here, to agree to 
submit his case without even opening 
his mouth in court. They had the 
whole thing to themselves. And now, 
having lost, they say it is Mr. Ditte- 
more who has committed the injus- 
tice; that somehow or other the in- 
justice has been committed by Mr. 
Dittemore, and not against him—a 
marvelous triumph of bald and un- 
supported assertion, I call attention 
to what the Master says on that point 
in this affidavit. He says: 

“There was no claim at any time 
prior to the submission of the draft 
report that all evidence bearing upon 
the construction and meaning of Mrs. 
Eddy’s Deed of September 1, 1892, as 
well as all evidence bearing upon the 
construction and meaning of Article 1, 
Section 5, of the By-Laws relating to 
the dismissal of a director, had not 
been introduced in the present case, 
No. 30,654.” 

He finds that the claim of surprise 
made by the gentleman who files the 
affidavit, accusing counsel of breach 
of good faith and suggesting that the 
Master. had rushed on to do them an 
injustice, is mot true; to use plain 
English, is false. And, in the face of 
that, counsel is willing to present ar- 
guments here and file papers imput- 
ing at least unfairness, and I was led 
to believe, as I heard those passages 
for the firet time from the affidavit 
quoted from me, imputing almost dis- 
honesty to brother members of the 


and relying upon said understand- 
ing—’”’ 

They understood that, when, on 
August 2 they were told, as the Master 
says repeatedly, that such an under- 
standing could not be maintained, that 
he intended to decide that issue, and 
on September 3 they took an exception 
to it. They still understood it—did 
they? —that he was not going to de- 
cide that issue in this case. What 
does such a statement mean? They 
wanted to speculate on their exception, 
but they didn’t want to try the issue 
out as a Matter of fact. That is all 
there is to it. On the facts they were 
weak. They held back the question of 
fact until the very end, and relied upon 
this belated exception to a ruling of 
the Master made, as he thought, in 
accordance with their express agree- 
ment. Now, I go on: 

“In the body of his report, the Mas- 
ter finds that this defendant was the 
legitimate successor of one of the 
original trustees under Mrs. Eddy’s 
Trust Deed of September 1, 1892, 
chosen in accordance with the terms 
thereof, and that said Deed created a 
valid public charitable trust. It was 
admitted that said Deed contains no 
provision for the removal of a Trus- 
tee.” 

That is one of the admitted facts. 
All you have got to do is to read it. 
Nobody could deny it and therefore 
everybody admitted it. 

“He also rules that the terms of 
said Deed could not be altered by any 
subsequent declarations or conduct 
of the grantor or other persons, 
whether in the form of By-Laws of 
said Church or otherwise, and he ac- 
cordingly rules, as matter of law, 
that the proceedings of March 17, 


' 1919, purporting to dismiss this de- 


fendant were ineffective and inopera- 
tive so far as his position as trustee 
under said Deed was concerned. 
(Paragraphs 58 and 60). Further 
with reference to the attempted dis- 
missal of this defendant as a member 
of the Board of. Directors deriving 
authority from the By-laws and not 
from said Deed, the Master rules that 
the By-law under which said dismis- 
sal was attempted, to wit, Article ‘1, 
Section 5, ‘a majority vote or the re- 


' quest of Mrs. Eddy shall dismiss a 


member,’ contemplated a tenure of 
office during good behaviour and not 
at the arbitrary will and pleasure of a 
majority of the Board (Paragraph 63), 
and that it also contemplated reason- 
able notice of relevant charges, an 
opportunity to be heard thereon, and 
a decision thereon in good faith, and 
not arbitrary, capricious or irrational. 
(Paragraphs 61-63). It was an ad- 
mitted fact that no notice whatever 
was given to this defendant of the 
proposed action against him, and that 
no opportunity was given him to be 
heard or to adduce evidence in his 
own defense. (Paragraphs 56 and 64). 
He further finds that the charges upon 
which said vote of attempted dis- 
missal was based (Paragraph 66) were 
not sufficiently definite so that they 
could be ‘intelligently met’ and that 
‘they were inadequate grounds for 
any but a purely arbitrary dismissal 
(Paragraph 65); and that ‘an element 
of personal hostility and dislike enter- 
tained toward Dittemore by other 
members of the Board, resulting from 
the fréquent differences between him 
and them abdve referred to in Para- 
graph 66, must be regarded as having 
entered into their action in preparing 
and adopting the resolution for his 
dismissal.” (Paragraph 66).” 

And they claim now injustice be- 
cause they were not heard: 

“And also that the office of trustee 
and director carried a substantial sal- 
ary. It is upon these—” 

Mr. BATES. Does your Honor think 
that— 

Mr. THOMPSON. Don’t interrupt 
me now, Governor; don’t do it now. 

Mr. BATES. I have a right: I pray 
his Honor’s judgment as to whether or 
not you are going outside—as to 
whether or not you are going outside 
of the proper course of argument, 

‘Mr. THOMPSON. Iam not. 

Mr. BATES. You are arguing on the 
findings of this report. 

The COURT. Just a moment. Are 
the reasons for his findings material, 
Mr. Thompson? « 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, sir; entirely; 
because Governor Bates says they are 
susceptible of being altered by oral 
testimony, which he wants to put in. 
1 am showing your Honor that they 
are based on a construction of these 
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dence that I am reading now is that 
‘they did not give him any hearing. 
It is an admitted fact. I am reading 
the admissions. However, if your 
Honor does not— 

The COURT. So far as that is con- 
cerned, he has already made the gen- 
eral statement that he considered the 
question settled as a question of law 
and upon the admission of parties. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes. I won't 
press it any more, I don’t care. It is 
not of sufficient importance for my 
purpose. I feel quite sure, that I 
might, if your Honor had the time to 
listen to me, convince your Honor that 
this, too, was relevant here; but I am 
not going to take the time now. I will 
read on, Paragraph 7: 

“This defendant consented in good 
faith to submit to the decision of the 
Master the validity of his attempted 
dismissal upon the evidence in the 
case at the close of the evidence on 
August 2, 1919, without testifying him- 
self or offering testimony of any wit- 
nesses in his own behalf, except the 
testimony elicited on cross-examina- 
tion from the defendants Dickey, Neal, 
Merritt and Rathvon, who were the 
only defendants concerned in said at- 
tempted dismissal, and upon the docu- 
mentary evidence introduced by said 
defendants, relating to the history of 
said By-law and th6 organization Of 
said Church and the circumstances 
surrounding the execution of said 
Deed of September 1, 1892. This de- 
fendant understood as did the Master 
and the plaintiffs, that the other de- 
fendants had assented to the proposi- 
tion that the issue whether this defend- 
ant was or was not a‘trustee and di- 
rector on March 25, 1919—’”’ 

By “trustee” I mean, not a trustee of 
the Publishing Society, but under the 
original Deed of September 1, 1892, 
which is quite different from Mr. 
Whipple’s Deed. There may be a pos- 
sible misunderstanding there and I 
don’t want to leave any room for 
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doubt on that. The original deed 
| designates some four persons as trus- 
tees and says they shall be called the 
Christian Science Board of Directors. 
Then on the basis of the few duties 
created by that Deed there were after- 
wards built up by a long succession 
of By-laws covering a series of years, 
other duties not mentioned in the 
Deed, not inconsistent with it, but en- 
tirely separate from it; and the same 
people, with one other added several 
years afterwards, were also called 
The Christian Science Board of Di- 
rectors, performing the functions un- 
der those By-laws. And so we have 
got an ambiguous term. You have a 
term starting with a deed. and after- 
wards ‘added to by the By-laws. I 
mention that. That would come out 
as I was going to read, but it is neces- 
sary to make it clear as we go on. 


“This defendant understood, as did 
the Master and the plaintiffs, that the 
other defendants had assented to ‘the 
proposition that the issue whether 
this defendant was or was not a trus- 
tee and director on March 25, 1919, 
was an issue presented for decision in 
the present case, and prepared his 
argument, as well as many requests 
for rulings of law and findings of 
fact, on that hypothesis. He contends 
that the exception taken by the other 
defendants on September 3, 1919, to 
said ruling was without value be- 
cause inconsistent with their assent 
given a month earlier to the propo- 
sition that that was an issue which 
the Master must decide-in this case; 
and he further submits that the 
omission of the other defendants even 
to suggest that they had further evi- 
dence upon that issue until after they 
had ascertained from the presenta- 
tion of the Master’s draft report on 
December 20 what the Master’s find- 
ings and rulings of fact would be on 
that issue removes all basis of equity 
and fairness from the request con- 
tained in their present motion.” 7 


That is what the present situation is. 
Now, to just review this thing a mo- 
ment. We rest our case, without a 
hearing, on the documentary evidence, 
on the principles of common law laid 
down in cases your Honor is perfectly 
familiar with, the Boston Athletic 
Club case and others. The Master 
finds, we understood—and jhe finds 
our understanding was correct—that 
they assented to that; that it was an 
understanding between us. There 
had been many previous discussions. 
The matter had been discussed from 
every aspect. Many inconsistent state- 
ments had been made from first to 
last. As the Master says, confine at- 
tention to what was said on August 2: 
we do not need to go back over the 


long weeks of prior discussion. That 


has been read here. 

I contend that this is in effect a 
motion to anticipate the filing of the 
Master’s report, to recommit the fre- 
port before it is filed. I ask your 
Honor to rule as a matter of law—and 
I have prepared a written request to 
that effect—-that this motion cannot, 
as a matter of law, be decided until 


the Master’s report is filed; and I ask 
your Honor as a matter of discretion 
to overrule the motion in Eustace v. 
Dickey, and to overrule that part of 
the motion in Dittemore v. Dickey 
which asks that the report in Eustace 
v. Dickey be withheld. If your Honor 
wants to grant the other part, that we 
go ahead with hearings in Dittemore 
v. Dickey after this report is filed, that 
is a different matter. I do not think 
you will find any great desire on the 
part of Governor Bates, who will have 
to spend most of his time for the next 
six weeks getting up a brief or pre- 
paring himself to meet what has al- 
ready happened, to spend time putting 
in testimony in a case, all of which 
will turn out to be entirely immaterial, 
and a waste of time, if the Supreme 
Court sustains Judge Dodge on the 
questions of law on which he has de- 
cided this Dittemore issue. 

Argument by Mr. Whipple in-Reply. 

Mr. WH <=PPLE. If your Honor 
please, on account of the lateness of 
the hour, so far as we are concerned 
we should prefer, instead of attempting 
now to cite additional or supplemen- 
tary facts from the record, to present 
your Honor with a copy of the record 
in which we will indicate the things 
that we think ought to be heard in 
addition to what the Governor-Ras put 
into his affidavit. 

The COURT. Well, is that all ready 
to submit to me now? 

Mr. WHIPPLE. No, your Honor. 

The COURT. I want to get it -to- 
night, because tomorrow is Saturday, 
and it is the only day I will have to 
work on this case—Saturday and Sun- 
day, I should say. 

Mr. WHIPPLE. We wil! get it to 
you to night, or we can get it to you 
in the morning, if your Honor please. 

The COURT. Well, I should want it 
early in the morning, by half-past nine 
or so. 

Mr. WHIPPLE. We can prepare it 
and hand it to your Honor. But, in/J . 
connection with the discussion that 
has just taken place, and as bearing 


upon the question of any surprise, we 
would like to call attention to the fact 
that at one time there was talk be- 
tween counse! of submitting the whole 
Dittemore case, not merely the Ditte- 
more issue in the Eustace case, but the 
whole Dittemore case, upon the evi- 
dence just as it stood. 

Governor Bates challenged |. Mr. 
Thompson, Mr. Dittemore’s counsel, to 
do it, as showing that they were satis- 
fied and confident of their whole case 
upon the evidence as it then stood. 
Now, this appears,—the first reference 
to it is on page 743 of the printed 
record. When we were discussing it the 
Master said: 

“I am*convinced that it would -be 
useful for counsel to consider the sit- 
uation at this point in these respects, 
fully, and not to have any misunder- 
standing about it. 

“Mr. BATES. Do I understand Mr. 
Thompson to make the proposition that 
he is willing to rest the Dittemore case 
where it is? 

“Mr. THOMPSON. I did not make 
that proposition. I threw it out as a 
suggestion for you to consider. 

“Mr. BATES. Do you make it as a 
proposition? 

“Mr. THOMPSON. 
it now. 

“Mr. BATES. I thought he put the 
question to me as if he really meant it. 


“Mr. THOMPSON. You would like 
to take that seriously, would you? 

“Mr. BATES. I will take it seriously 
if you wish to make a proposition.” 

There was at that time no sugges- 
tion of any more evidence that they 
wanted to putin. It was at that time, 
if they were speaking in good faith, 
and no one could question that, that 
they were ready, if Mr. Thompson 
would assent to it, to submit their case, 
not merely the Dittemore issue in the 
Eustace case, but the whole Dittemore 
case, upon the evidence as it then 
stood. That was practically at the 
close of the evidence. That was on 
August 2nd, after all the evidence was 
in. There was no question about sub- 
mitting the Dittemore issue in the 
Eustace case; the only question they 
were discussing was as to whether 
they would not dismiss the Dittemore 
case entirely without any more eri- 


No, I do not make 


dence, and Governor Bates wanted to 
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om was appar- 
t least he would not 


is matter came up, 
the printed record. 
: 3. Mr. Bates 


Honor ade would 
temore case? Now, 
tanc , that your Honor 
je that question with- 
1 an attitude in regard 
yuld be somewhat diffi- 
| other case out before 
iterwards. I want to’ 
ye not virtually dispose 
’e case without the evi- 
ween offered in it, per- 
to it? 
I think 
are a good many 


in the 


he could not persuade us; that is, the 


Master asked Mr. Whipple: “You bet-' 


ter see if you cannot persuade them.” 
Was he trying to persude us to do 
something he understood we had 
agreed to? 

Mr. WHIPPLE. That was to sisb- 
mit the whgle Dittemore case. 

Mr. BATES. This was September 3. 

Mr. WHIPPLE. That was to sub- 
mit the whole Dittemore case. 

Mr. BATES. Yes; and the only Dit- 
temore case that we were talking 
about was the question of the legality 
of his removal; that was the question 
to be submitted. 

Now, before Mr. Thompson had 
thrown out the suggestion at one time 
before the Master— 

Mr. THOMPSON. That was not the 
question submitted. 

Mr. BATES— had thrown out the 


that case alone was the evidence 
which pertained, of course, to the 
question as to whether or not Mr. 
Dittemore had been properly removed. 
Your Honor has decided, reserving our 
rights, that the Eustace case cannot 
properly be decided without your 
Honor considering the question of Mr. 
Dittemore’s rights as one of the issues 
involved in that case. To such extent, 
therefore, as the evidence has been put 
in, and to such extent as your Honor 
considers Mr. Dittemore’s status as an 
issue in the Eustace case, that matter 
is now open for argument,” 
Then he says that in our requests for 
findings and rulings, which were filed 
at practically the same time, we said 
this: 

“__ under the heading ‘Status of Mr. 
Dittemore as a Director’— 


‘without waiving, but specifically rely- 


says that he finds a fact in regard to 
Mr. Dittemore’s letters, the letters 
that were put in py Mr. Dittemore’s 
counsel in cross-examination, but. 
without any opportunity ever given to 
us to put in a large host of letters) 
upon. which we rely as one thing in 
this case. Not one of them was ever 


offered. 
And so I suggest to your Honor that, 


as you look at that report, you will! 


see that, on his own statement, there | 
were questions of fact which he is| 
deciding upon which he had not heard 
the evidence. 

But, if we did have a misunderstand- 
ing, it was a justifiable misunderstand- 
ing; and all we are asking for is a 
chance to be heard. If after we are 
heard the Master comes to this con- 
clusion, well and good. We are not 
even asking to change the tribunal, 


of something more that we think ought | of the State, and that not only must 
to be added to make the citations rep- all records be kept in it, Dut that no 
resent what was really saifl, and the; person should be taught any other) 


thought of the parties. 


ithe record, and there will be, perhaps, 


Now, this is language in any school until the age 


of 14 years. The rejection was by. 


three or ‘four places at which wea recent vote of 65 to 28. 


would like to have you look. Or-| 
dinarily we should have a stenogra- 


| 


The following substitute was placed 
on general file: “The English language 


pher copy them, and then hand them/}is hereby declared to be the official 
to your Honor in that form, but, be- | language of this State, and all official | 
cause of the lack of time, we thought proceedings, records and ‘publications 


that we would prefer to hand this shall be in sich language, and the’ 
[the printed volume of the steno- common 


schovl branches shal! be 


graphic report of the hearings before|taught in such language in public, 


the Master] to you. 
The COURT. Well, 


mark in the place there I will take it. | 


Mr. WHIPPLE. Yes. 
three places there which we 
marked in the record. We will porn 
you the pages if you like. 

The COURT. You have them marked | 
there? 


| private, denominational, and parochial! 
if you have a schools.” | 
The substitute represented a com- 
There Rtg etiwe between conflicting elements. 


ECONOMIC EFFECTS 
OF PROHIBIT ION 


and obstinacy 
‘are 
7 ages eve food shortage in Europe, in 


: who, 


CREDITS FAVORED 


BY MR. VANDERLIP 


America Should Continue to Give 


World Solvent Banking Sys- 
tem, He Says -— Economic 
Rather Than Military Training 


Spectal to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Bastern News Office 
NEW YORK, New York—\Inactivity 
of the Administration 
responsible for America’s fatlure 
opinion of Frank A. Vanderlip, 
speaking at a dinner of the 


st or for the dismissal , 
n we are so confident of our evidence. | Economic Club here. outlined a pro- 


suggestion before the Master that he exception 


e up here. 
. I think that is true, 


1 think we come 


would, and I immediately asked him | 
what he meant by it, for I did not, 
think he intended it, and he would not 


would submit the whole case if we 


| question of law pretty 


ing upon, the defendants’ 
heretofore taken and allowed to the 
' ruling of the Master that the issué 
whether or not Mr. Dittemore was at 
the time of the filing of the bill in 


Although the tribunal might seem to 


be prejudiced, we are not asking for 


that even. We come here and say 
that we want Judge Dodge to hear this 
, evidence, and he says that he cannot 


Mr. WHIPPLE. Yes. 
The COURT. That will be sufficient. 
[ Adjourned.] 


Publisher’s Note— The above is a 


No Arrests for Three Weeks 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


gram of 
| cial 
l'ropean nations 
tional 


constructive policies in flnan- 
and business relations with Eu- 
as a solution to na- 
international problems. 
The nation has been without leader- 


and 


verbatim report, with no corrections | OSWEGO, New York—A marked de- | 
made by us in the stenographic court! crease in crime and no arrests for | 
report supplied to us. — ‘three weeks is the result of the dry 


AUTHORS’ ROYALTIES régime here, according to the reports cratic in its acti ions. 


| ' Me. Vanderlip be! 
of the police department, which record | tres er sah cumin 
HELD TO BE DIVIDENDS | Oswego as free from crime for 21 days ee ee ae ae 


i priate $159,000,000 to relieve Europe 

ie | prior to the announcement. During/ until harvest, as some céntra) Euro- 

ee ae a i waar Ome Ce period, it says, not one section | pean countries have sunk to a point 

NEW vORK. tect York—That the | of the penal code was violated, all of } of industria al idle ness and threat ened 

tpt ‘or ists is the city ordinance regulations were|famine. America should continue to 

output of authors and artists is ©n- | complied with. and there was not one| give the world a solvent banking sye- 
titled to be regarded as capital, and | case of drunkenness. This is the long- | tem, 


. repeat it and he would not make it) tnis case a Director is an issue of! 
a ‘hear it unless he is so directed by the 
«6d T:«understood your/and I did not. I never said I would | gact upon which the Master must soni : odo net think that ic tae 
to decide the ques- | accept the proposition. If it had come. | pass.’ | ' 
gestion that it would be unfair to the 


_was or was not a/I might have given it careful consider- Th 09 | te 
‘Of course involves! ation, no doubt, as I was bound to; | /%¢re was another protest!! He says: | other parties is a weighty suggestion 
} Dittemore case. but I stated it distinctly here that we| “And in their brief, also submitted'in such a connection. It cannot be 
No, I do not think | have never discussed such a thing with | after the oral arguments, the same| unfair to them. Nothing can be so 
t link so. From what/jour clients or that it was necessary,| counsel stated that their points andj unfair as to decide an issue without 
lore me in Hustace v.{and the reason why we had not dis-| authorities under the heading ‘Mr. | hearing the evidence. It may make 
ir. Dittemore a Direc-| cussed it with them was, as I said at *Dittemore’s Status as a Director on) ‘for a little delay in brother Whipple’s 
12 If 1 am wrong the | that time: March 25, 1919’, the date of the filing| case. So far as Mr. Dittemore is con- 
of this Bill, were submitted— cerned, it cannot hurt him. If he is 


& Baton me out. “_.. hecause we were excluded from cog age ten a eek oc Male 
) Well, I accept your | putting in evidence that pertained to| without waiving the defendants’ |"!85t, be should not be afraid to have 

: : = the evidence heard; if he is wrong, 
exceptions to the Master’s ruling that 


Iship since the armistice, he “said, and 
'while talking democracy the govern- 
iment has been growing more auto- 


ieves that the gov- 


turn from any proposed emDargo 


, except I want to re-|the issue on that case particularly, 
is. Personally J think Thompson was allowed 
be as willing to argue 
oody.”’ 
temore question—he 
rgue it on the evidence 
yin. Then, on page 
tom of the page, I 


vell; we will arrange 
preliminary or cham- 
that way. Would it be 
e, as I am interested 

> ask your Honor to 
ending parties in the 
hether they cannot 
one be submitted on 
s it stands? Both of 
ady to do it when we 
ae Ss, and, as near as 
ere is a manifest 

0 it now; but, if I size 
, neither one makes 


You better see if 

Je them. 
. I thought perhaps 
a be more persuasive 


q That is hardly my 


0 Mr. Bates.) Aro you 
it the Dittemore case 
as it stands? 

_ We never have dis- 

| our clients at all. 

} Why don’t you 


Why, because we were 
itting in evidence that 
e issue on that case 

Mr. Thompson was 
‘amination— 

t. You might exam- 

nor Bates, and see 

pre really excludec 

ng in substantial, 


} h, your Honor, there 


Mat you are mistaken 


there was a lot 
ramine any Director 
we never asked a 
ons, or what led 
ow opportunity to 


2. On the other hand, 
sn’t testified, either. 
No, he has not 


-= hasn't testified 


es think you will 
te: resolves itself 
on of law arising 
pehich you are not 


a it seems so to us. 
j if Mr. Dittemore’s 
sent that proposition 
oe oe it under more 

and’ posejbly 
, but they have 


— rreat sur- 
ity for surprise to | 
se they had not put | 
at they had expected 

tensiay Ditte- 

s counsel, to leave 

the evidence just 


ee 


and 
cross-examination—” 
Then the Master interrupted: 


that, Governor Bates, and see whether 
you were really excluded from putting 
anything in substantial, in that case.” 
And my reply was: 


it. * * * We didn’t examine any direc- 
tor in regard to it, we never asked a 
director as to his reasons, 
led up to it; there was no opportunity 
to put in any part of it.” 


after the opportunity for putting in 
the evidence had ceased, and it was on 
thai very day when this ruling was 
first made as a ruling. 


our position. 
from the beginning. 
quoted us in a single statement where 
we did not insist that if the Dittemore 
issue, if the Dittemore status was to 
be decided, that then it could only be 
decided after the Dittemore evidence 
had been presented in the Dittemore 
case. 
beginning. 
Mr. Whipple to suggest that we have 
a remedy under our exception. 
is on a question of law as to whether 
Or not that is an issue in the Ditte- 
more case. 
contemplate that a man shall be found 
guilty before he has had a hearing 
in court. | 


hearing. 
would not be here. 
to prevent the publication of a report 
on anything that has been heard. We 
are here to prevent the publication 
of a report on a matter which has not 
been heard; and if after we have had) 
the hearing the facts are found against 
us, we shall] not hesitate to publish 
the report. We would want to have 
it published. 


and stated to his Honor that we did 


‘September 3, and on that day we called 
to his attention the fact that the evi- 
dence was not in, that nobody had ex- 
pected to be heard on it; 


Mr. in 


“The MASTER. You might examine 


“Oh, your Honor, there was a lot of 


or what 


That was on September 3, a month 


the status of Mr. Dittemore was an 
issue of fact to be determined in this 
case, and specifically relying upon our 
objection to a decision of this issue in 
advance of a presentation of all the 
evidence.’ ” 

So that the Master finds that we did 
exactly the thing as often as we had 
the opportunity and as emphatically 
as possible that Mr. Thompson says 
we did not do. 

My brother speaks of sophistry and 
he sort of accuses me of quoting him, 
as though it was an imputation of dis- 
honesty to him to show that his state- 
ments as made throughout the trial of 
this case are inconsistent with his 
present attitude and his present ar- 


We have been accused of changing 
We were consistent 
They have not. 


We stuck to that from the very | 
It is not sufficient for! 


| 
| 
That | 


But the law does not 


Mr. THOMPSON. That is what we/| 
thought. 

Mr, BATES. It does not contem- 
plate that a question shall be decided | 
against him and that then he has his 
remedy on some other collateral ques- 
tion or where he has reserved his 
rights on a question of law. We are 
here because we have not had the 
If we had the hearing we 
We are not here 


But we do not want a | 
report published of a finding upon | 


which, on the Master’s own statement, | 


the case had not been opened and the. 


evidence had not been finished, as 
found in his report as it has been 
read here. 

It has been asserted that we con- | 
sented to this arrangement. The | 
Master said he understood we did on | 
August second. We have shown by | 
our affidavit that on August second | 


he stated what his opinion might be, | 


not his ruling, and asked us to con- 
sider it, and it was as a result of that | 
consideration that we sent the letter | 
of August 30—not a day or two before | 


but 11 days before thé arguments— 
not consider that that question could 


be heard in that case. 
And then he gave us the hearing of 


and yet he‘ 


e ruled that he thought it was a matter | 


(ON IN REPLY 
| I want to call 
jon to one matter 
ed to my attention. 
sely finds that the 
er 1 to examine 
Matters gone into 
rther finds that, on 
~ four directors 
, fully, exhaustively, 
r hing connected 
i Mr. Dittemore; 
&@ finding that Mr. 
e fullest liberty on. 
. to inquire of hi« 
possible fact 
elat to the ac- 
Mr. Dittemore. He 
| the Master so 


guessed that he would not grant our 
request. 
a matter of law solely came from the 
Master and from Mr. Whipple several 
times during the hearings. 
affidavit. 
cided this as a question of law, al- 
though we think that it was not open 
to him 
should not be here, because on those 
questions we would have a right to be 
heard before your Honor and your: 
Honor’s associates in the full bench 
of this court. 
not stuck to that position, it is because 
he has found on questions of fact on 
which the evidence was not in, that we | 
are here, and that is where he has | wary 10th shows that we were justi- 
transgressed the fundamental rule, 
the 


of, law anyway and therefore he | 


The suggestion that it was 


It is in the 
Now, if the Master had de- 


in this case, nevertheless we 


It is because that he has 


evidence in the Dittemore case. 
if your Honor will read whatever may 
be relied upon by them, you will find 
‘that there was a qualification. 


it, as a mat- 


ay it please your 
& to read what Mr. 
nd I thank him for 
not give the date 
: place. That 
\s month after the 


insisting that 


tation Mr. 


) 1y as it has been 


Thompson has referred, 


Mr. Thompson said that we did not 
protest; that we waited to see what 
his report was; that we never claimed 
there was evidence which we were 
going to introduce. The very quo- 
Whipple read shows that 
we claimed there was evidence that 
we wanted to introduce. We claimed 
it time and time again. We claimed it 
every time we had the opportunity. The 
Master shows it, even, in paragraph 
No. 78 here. He says that when we 
began our argument we stated: 

“the evidence that pertained to that 
case alone (the Dittemore case) was 
not offered in chief, because it was un- 
derstood that your Honor had excluded 


j it. The evidence that pertained to 


elementary rule to which mre 


that all the evidence was not in. 


gzgument. We did not make the state- 
ments. If they are inconsistent, it is 
for him to meet them in some other 
way than by accusing us of quoting 
him. We have quoted. him literally 
and truthfully. 

He says that if we should succeed 


in getting this case opened up and) 
| having it heard, 


it would open the 
flood-gates of unpleasant evidence that 
he proposes to put in against our 
clients. We are not afraid of his 
flood-gates of unpleasant evidence. We 
are not seeking to stifle a hearing. We 
are here because we want the hear- 
ing, and we want all the evidence in 
the case, and we do not want any 
judgment against us on a partial hear- 
ing or without the evidence on the 
facts upon which the Master has found. 
He says we did not want to try the 
issue out. We have. wanted to try 
the issue out from the beginning; at 
all times we have been ready and 
anxious to try it out. 

He says that we agreed. We never 
did agree. There was never any 4as- 
sent to the suggestion that the Master 
should find on the issues of fact in 
this case without first hearing the 
And 


The 
Master quotes me as urging him to 
close up the Eustace case if he could 
find a way to do it. I had reference 
to the fact that he had stated it was 
a question of law. We did not object 
to his finding on that. But I also 


have reference to the statemem made 


by Mr. Whipple, on that day or the 


‘day previous, when he had said that 


he was perfectly satisfied as counsel 
for the plaintiffs to have his Honor 
find in this case without deciding on 
that issue. All he asked for, if there 
was relief for him, was relief as 
against the Directors as a body and 
not as against individuals. There 
were ways in which he could do it. 


“Tf you can find a way”, I said to him, 


“we would like to have you burry it’; 
‘but I also added: “If it cannot be 
done without finding on the facts as 


the argument as counsel have stated | 'to Dittemore’s status, then of course 


it cannot be done until your Honor 
has heard the Dittemore case.” 

The matter which the Master re- 
ferred to, which he said he thoyght at 
the time was my assent, was this: I 
said: 

“Yes, your Honor; but’ I called at- 
tention to that when they first asked 
for a postponement, some two or three 
weeks ago. I thought then it would be 
difficult, possibly. for your Honor to 


come to a coriclusion in the Eustace 


case without deciding the question in- 
volved in the second one.” 

Only two days before I had stated 
to him—it is quoted in the affidavit-— 
that it would be impossible for him to 
do this thing without first hearing the 
Dittemore case. But I had a right to 
assume that that was in his mind 
also, as well as the remarks of other 
counsel. 

Now, I admit to your Honor that 


‘we are not here asking for anything 
but a hearing. That is all that we 
‘are asking for. 
made a mistake, and misunderstood 


We say that if we 
the Master, his own statement on Jan- 


fied in it; that the statements of all 
the other counsel justify ue in it. If 
there was a misunderstanding on our 
part there was a misunderstanding on 
the part of all of them. 


But what has happened? He is de- 
ciding questions of fact, as your 
Honor will see, without having al! 
the evidence. He practically admits 
He 
cannot assume that those facts were 
not to be controverted; he cannot as- 
sume that we were not going to put in 
a lot of evidence when we insisted 
that we wanted to do it; he cannot as- 
sume that that. evidence would not 
have changed his mind. The Master 
does not claim in his report that we 
made admissions, or that the defend- 
ants did, He says that he finds cer- 
tain facts on their testimony. He 


this evidence ought to be heard so as 
to show that he is wrong. It is ele- 
mentary that we are entitled toga 
hearing; it is as elementary as the 
fundamental principles of human jus- 
tice; it goes back to the Magna Charta, 
to the days of King John— 

Mr. THOMPSON. King George? 

Mr. BATES. I said King John. 

Mr. THOMPSON, Oh, I thought you 
said King George. 

Mr. BATES. I supposed that you 
knew that it was in the days of King 
John. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I thought you did, 
too. I just wanted to be sure of it. 

Mr. BATES. Well, you said that it 
was elementary, and I. agree that it 


is absolutely elementary. We are not, 
to have a case decided against us with- | 


out first having a hearing. It was 
the great Defender of the Constitu- 
tion who gave us the definition which 
we seek to have exemplified here to- 
day,—“‘Due process of law is a law 
which hears before it condemns, which 
proceeds upon inquiry and renders 
judgment only after trial.” That is 
all that we are asking for. 

Mr. THOMPSON. That was alf that 
we were asking for, if your Honor 
please. 

The COURT. Well, I think that we 
will declare the hearing closed. 
would like the affidavit of the defend- 
ants, and Mr. Thompson’s 
and the requests for rulings. I think 
that those comprise everything that 
I desire to have. 

Mr. BATES. I would like, your 
Honor, to have the time for the filing 
of the Master’s report, which expires 
on the first of March, extended. I 
have a motion here to extend the time 
to the middle of March, March 15th, 
so that he may not feel compelled to 
file that report before possibly your 
Honor hés an opportunity to give a 
decision in this matter. I ask that 
that motion to extend the time to 
March 15th be granted. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I would like to 
inquire whether the Master has made 
any such request? 

Mr. BATES. I do not understand 
that he has. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I - understand 
that his report is completed, and that 
he is entirely ready and willing to 
file his report and that he does not 
desire any further extension. I am 
quite willing to accommodate him, but 
I have yet to learn why the defendants 
are s0 solicitous for the welfare of 
the Master. 

Mr. BATES. It is not a question of 
the welfare of the Master. 


Mr. THOMPSON. Whose welfare is 
it, then? 

Mr. BATES. It is to the end that 
the report, which we claim ought not 
to be published unti] after there has 
ben a further hearing, that question 
now being pending in this court, nfay 
not be filed, as it would be required 
to be under the rule, until after his 
Honor has rendered his decision. 

The COURT. Well, I will take the 
motion, although I think that there 
is some question about the allowance 
of a motion of that kind, unless the 
Master presents it, or desires it. 

Mr. BATES. I present it, your 
Honor, because of the peculiar situ- 
ation in this case. 


The COURT. Yes, I understand. 

Mr. BATES. And I may also add 
that the time for the filing of objec- 
tions expires tomorrow. There might 
be a presumption, Monday being the 
first of March, that the Master would 
want some time to examine those ob- 
jections before filing them; but I am 
not filing the motion on his account; 
I am filing it because of the peculiar 
situation in this case; and then it is 
left to him to say whether or not he 
thinks the report should be filed before 
your Honor decides this matter. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I ask your Honor 
not to overlook the requests for rul- 
ings of law that I have made— 


The COURT. That is what I juet 
asked the clerk to give me. Now, Mr. 
Whipple, what was it that you desired 
to present to me? 

Mr. WHIPPLE. We think that the 
statements in the second affidavit, the 
supplementary affidavit, are not com- 
plete, and that they give an erroneous 
impression. They are statements of 
quotations from the record, but, like 
the one which I instanced when I be- 
gan my remarks, by leaving out part 
of them, they give a wrong view, We 
want to call attention to more than 
Governor Bates has given in his quo- 
tations, and what we thought we would 
do would be to make a little memo- 
randum—I think that perhaps it may 
be ready now—in which, instead of 
filing a formal affidavit, we will give 
you the citations of the pages in the 
record from which Governor Bates 


has quoted, with marks on the margin | language to be the common language | 


le 


affidavit, | 


that royalties and all other sums de- 


tion of his work are to be considered | 


as dividends, is the conclusion arrived 


Authors League of America 
after consultation with lawyers, 
perts and federal officials. The com- 
mittee voted that league members 
should be advised to file their income | 
tax returns under the item “K,” 
which they are exempted from the. 
normal tax and pay the surtax only, 
and urged all to abide by this recom- 
mendation in order that the member- 
ship of 1800 may stand as one behind 
this virtual test of the law. 


This is in no sense an effort to evade | 
says 


in a letter sent! host thing that ever happened to or- 


the just demands of government, 
Eric Shuler, secretary, 
to all members, but merely 
to gain a ruling from 


an effort 


heavily upon the writer and artist. 


STATES TO OPPOSE 


RHODE ISLAND STEP 


sible latitude in conduct, 
20. 


AUGUSTA, Maine—A list of 
states that will cooperate in opposing 
the action of Rhode Island in seeking 
to have the national 
amendment declared unconstitutional 
Was announced yesterday by Governor 
Milliken, 

These states are Alabama, 
zona, Arkansas, California, Delaware, 


Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Kan-/n 


sas, Kentucky, Nevada, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Utah, West Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming. 

In addition, 


contesting the Rhode- Island action, 
but that he had not yet been given final | 
authorization by those states. 
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ARGENTINA ADOPTS 
CLOCK-ROUND PLAN 


United Press via The Christian Science 
Monitor Leased Wires 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—U nder | 


} 


at b h : : ‘in the past. 
t y the executive committee of the | t 
e pes | meni generally, Thomas Mowatt, chief 


. | est period in which ells have not 
rived from the sale or other disposi- | D eh the c b O 


been occupied in the city’s entire his- 
tory, two or three days being the limit 
While some city officials 
are unable to account for the improve- 


of poiice, is convinced that prohibition 


is iargely responsible for the curtail- 


by | 


prohibition | 


Ari- | 


the Commis- | 8@nized Labor,” 


sioner of Interna] Revenue that will | 
lift the inequities that now bear so. 
| prohibition 
‘to The 
“Though,” 


' votes 


Jovernor Milliken said. 
he had been in touch with a number of; ** — . 
other states which were favorable to! ©!¥!< character,” 
economic waste” caused by the sale of 


| by 
‘continued, 


rurging with 
| purpose 


ment of crime and petty law violations. 
| Judge J. H. Gill has had a very quiet 
police court since the first of the year, 
and the citizens feel pride in the 
change and look forward to a large 
saving of public funds. 


Prohibition’s Effect on Labor 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
WATERTOWN, New York — “The 


said Orville A. Bab- 
cock, editor of The Labor News, in 
stating his view of the effect of the 


amendment upon Labor 
Christian Science Monitor. 
he said, “the method of 
abating the alcoholic nuisance is re- 
pugnant to lovers of the widest pos- 
no man with 
his eyes wide open and seeing straight 
could choose the continuance of the 
open bar in place of prohibition, arbi- 
trary and irksome as it may be to a 
good many citizens. ~ 

“Unionism,” continued Mr. Babcock, 
“never had so pagent, so constant and 
so militant an enemy as the open bar. 
Men would stay around the bar and 
neglect to attend meetings when their 
unions were in the throes of great 
struggles, or, often attending while 
under the influence of drink, their 
and their counsel would be 
foolish and often harmful.” Pointing 
at the “devastation of hunian and 
and the “burdensome 


liquor, Mr. Babcock said that union- 
‘ism is “benefited beyond computation 
prohibition.” Any resentment 
which may be felt by union Labor, he 
eventually “will take a 
broader and more useful direction in 
clear minds and purer 
those . industrial changes 
which our country awaits. ? 


the terms of a decree issued by Presi- | RULING ON LEVER 


dent Irigoyen, all clocks in Argentina | 


willbe put forward 16 minutes and 48 
seconds after midnight on April 30.° 


The decree completely revolutionizes | 


ACT AMENDMENT 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri—The amend- 


Argentina’s system of keeping time. ment to the Lever Food Control Act 


It orders the adoption of the “clock- was 
the | United 


round” plan, figuring time on 
basis of the Greenwich meridian in-| 


declared unconstitutional by 
States District Judge Faris 
here this week when he sustained a 


stead of the Cordoba meridian as at | demurrer of the defense and dismissed 


the present time. 


STEPS CONSIDERED 
IN MICHIGAN CASE 


mn ee 
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Special to Tie Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
CHICAGO, Illinois—H. M. Gaylor, 
assistant internal revenue collector, 
arrived here yesterday afternoon from 
Washington, District of Columbia, and 
conferred immediately with Maj, A. 
V. Dalrymple, supervising federal 
prohilgtion agent for the central divi- 
sion, regarding further action in the 
enforcement of prohibition in Iron 
County, Michigan. Major Dalrymple’s 
secretary said that the major refused 
to see newspaper men because of 
what he regarded as their careless 
banding of the facts in this case, 


REPORT IS MADE__ 
ON DEPORTATIONS 
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WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Arrest and deportation of anarchists 
and other radicals are - continuing, 
Anthony Caminetti, Commissioner- 
General of Immigration, declares in 
bis monthly report. Eight hundred 
cases were norma! immigration cases, 
including the apprehending of im-' 


the case of the L. Cohen Grocery Com- 
pany, which was charged with making 
an unjust profit on sugar. 
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POLL TAX PAYMENTS INCREASE 


| Specially for TheChristian Science Monitor 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—Poll tax 
collections in the city of Boston, 
which were stimulated through the 
announcement by the city collector, 
Frank S. Deland, that warrants would 
be taken out for the arrest of delin- 
quents, have now risen to 43 per cent 
of the total, the best record attained 
in Boston since 1907, when the same 
percentage was made. In 1996, col- 
lections of 44 per cent were made, 
Only 39 per cent of the 1919 taxes 
have been paid, and a vigorous cam- 
paign will be undertaken to collect 
those, too, it is said. 
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WINNIPEG PAPER SITUATION 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

WINNIPEG, Manitoba—Due to the 
shortage of paper for the Webb presses 
all the Winnipeg dailies printed only 
six-page issues containing no adver- 
tising matter on Wednesday, end in the 
announcements carried, they stated 
that the indications are that the short- 
age will continue for at least a week. 
The papers have been pooling their 
stocks for several weeks; and they 


migrants who had entered the coun-| estimate that they have on hand and in 


try under false declarations. 


The rec- | sight, en route from the mills, only 


ord number of warrants was 3067 in ‘sufficient to produce these editions 


December. 

During January, the report said, 
200 orders for deportation were issued, 
219 warrants for arrest were canceled, 
and 44 cases were deferred. 


NEBRASKANS REFUSE 
TO BAN LANGUAGES 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
LINCOLN, Nebraska — The State 
Constitutional Convention refused to 
incorporate in the new Constitution 
the proposal backed by the American 
Legion whioh declared the English 


without advertisements for that time. 


‘APPEAL TAKEN ON DECISION 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

SAN ANTONIO, Texas — According 
to a recent ruling by the forty-fifth 
District Court, all churches in this 
city will remain closed until the loca] 
Board of Health decides to cancel the 
quarantine restrictions imposed dur- 
ing the so-called influenza epidemic. 
This ruling denies the injunction 
asked for by First Church of Christ, 
Scientist; of this city, to restrain the 
enforcement of the closing order by 
the city authorities. Notice of appeal 
was given by J. B. Lewright, attorney 


for the church, following the decision. | 


the State Department 
bearing authority from the North Rus- 
sian representatives in Paris to press 
upon General Denikin the importance 
of promptly granting more liberal gov- 
ernment to the territory under the 
control of General | Denikin. 


on gold, and pay in gold every foreign 
ereditor who has sufficient credit to 
demand it. This course, he thinks, 
would start the country toward Its 
proper place in leadership in world 
finance. He favored giving .intelli- 
eently distributed credits. obtained 
from investors, rationed with a view 
to European needs and secured by 
underlying obligations. One effect of 
European rehabilitation would be to 
invade American markets, but every 
dollar’s worth sold here made an effec- 
tive market for a dollar’s worth there, 
he pointed out, and by coordinated 
leadership the task could be accom- 
plished. There must be no further 
inflation of markets if America would 
avoid a dangerous crash. 

Mr. Vanderlip opposed any reduc- 
tiem of wazes, saying that employers 
should try to satisfy Labor in order to 
gain more efficiency in the workshops. 
Generous wages, a_sympathetic at- 
titude toward Labor and its larger 
voice in the councils, he believes, 
would bring efficiency sufficient to 
lower -Labor cost while wages ad- 
vance, 

Development of America’s educa- 
tional system he considered funda- 
mental to all points im the program, 
and he said that if the $750,000,000 
proposed to be spent in military train- 
ing were diverted for universal! train- 
ing in economics. and civics, America 
would be made safe for democracy. 
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PARTY CANDIDATES 
FAVORED BY LABOR 
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Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York—Members of 
the American Labor Party in this State 
have decided to support no candidates 
at the presidential election unless 
nominated by the party. They will 
hold a state convention to make up a 
slate of their own, and will organize in 
every assembly district, despite the 
disapproval of Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor. The convention here this week 
recorded its belief that its only hope 
was in “independent political action-by 
a party organized by the workers for 
the benefit of the producers and con- 
sumers -now exploited by the agents 
of both parties who have been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting.” An 
organizer reported that in a state tour 
he found a strong sentiment in favor of 
a Labor party among organized Labor. 

A referendum on prohibition and 
light wines and beer was favored. 
Other resolutions demanded recogni- 
tion by the United States of the Irish 
Republic and Soviet Russia. 


NEWBERRY ELECTION CASE 
Special! to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

GRAND RAPIDS, Michigan—State- 
ments made by respondents in the 
Newberry election conspiracy case 
before the grand jury formed the main 
evidence submitted at the trial yes- 
terday. H. Dale Souter, one of the 
government attorneys, was on the 
stand most of the afternoon repeating 
stories that the respondents told be- 
fore the 23 men who indicted them. 
The evidence was not of a startling 
character in any respect. The cgov- 
ernment announced that it had 14 
more grand jury statements to read, 
when its case would be closed. 
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PLEA MADE TO GENERAL DENIKIN 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


—Nicholas Tchaikovsky, President of 


the North Russian Government, 
reached Novorossysk on February 21, 
is informed, 
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AMERICANS ENTER AIR CONTEST 


NEW YORK, New York—The Aero 
Club of America yesterday cabled a 
challenge to the Aero Club of France 
for the international! aviation trophy, 
which wil] be contested for in France 
in September. Three American en- 
tries have been received. The United 
States won two out of the five inter- 
national i contests held prior to © the war. 


BEQUEST TO YALE 
MORRISTOWN, New Jersey—-A be- 
quest of $50,000 to Yale University is 
contained in the will of William V. S. 
Thorne, filed here yesterday. Mr. 
Thorne, who was graduated from 
Sheffield Scientific School in 1835, | 
was a New York capitalist. 
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take pleasure in nearly two hours ot }ing in breadth and power when the 
music in which the harp is constantly composition demands them. Schu- 
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“Come, come, we must have bids; do | evening. | 
you expect something for nothing?’ This is not, of course, a critical atti- 


ANNUAL FESTIVAL 


7 with following 
.to “Iphigenia in Aulis’’ 
ny in G major 

lamoiselle élue”’ 

: mas of Italy” 


1en’s voices, Ethel 

d Thompson as- 

piece, Frédéric 
un viola solo in the 
of Charpentier’s suite. 
might well have been 
of the past and pres- 
he Haydn symphony 
be grouped with the 
e: and “La Damoi- 


a. 


age 


wre 


the music of the past. 
i of the Rossetti poem 
y unlike the composer 
di dun Faune,” “La 
as.” There seems no 


t 
lest foreshadowing of | 
sy. Massenet, well di- 


revailing character of 
nly Wolf-Ferrari, com- 
mparable “Dance of 


heard, for it figured in every piece on 
the program, Charles Griffes’ “Poem 
for Flute and Small Orchestra” hav- 
ing been withdrawn owing to a delay 
in receiving the orchestral parts. The 
number of effects which Mr. Salzédo 
succeeds in plucking from the strings 
of his instrument is astonishing, but 
there are not enough of them suffi- 
ciently to vary an entire program. 
Miss Frank’s songs, in the accompani- 
ments to which the harp also figured 


prominently, brought little relief. We. 
will not venture to speak of Mr. Sal-. 


z6do as a composer. It is best that 
he be remembéred here &As a great 
virtuoso on his instrument.” 


On February 21 Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison gave a recital of music for 
two pianos. The program, as was that 
of Mr. Maier’s recital earlier in the 
season, was designed for the enter- 
tainment of young people, of whom 
a goodly number were in attendance, 
and as in the earlier recital each 
piece was preceded by brief remarks 
by Mr. Maier. Of particular interest 
was a suite by Casella, of the rising 
young Italian school. His music is 


practically unknown here except for. 


an orchestral piece based on Italian 


a > 
) set this poem: Even folk songs played last summer at the 


-mann’s “Carnaval,” a piece so well 
‘known as to have become almost hack- 
neyed, was given renewed interest. 
Beethoven's “Sonata appassionata” 
' was played with a depth of feeling and 
‘a glowing romanticism rarely heard. 
But it is impossible to mention all the 
beauties of style and interpretation 
where so many abounded. Let us 
hope that the opportunity of hearing 
this great pianist and musician will 
be many. 


ee ee 


|. Mrs. Caroline Hudson-Alexander 
‘gave a song recital on February 24. 
Some time since the occasion was o°- 
fered to commend Mrs. Alexander for 


her fine interpretation of the soprano 
| r6le in “The Messiah.” The same excel- 
lent qualities were in evidence in her 
| recital, and she had the opportunity of 
displaying them in greater variety and 
to greater advantage. To purity of 
| tone and diction Mrs. Alexander unites 
a distinction of style and a musician- 
ship entirely admirable. Of particu- 
lar interest was her singing of Du- 
pare’s “Extase.”” She skillfully sug- 
gested the mood of the sdng, bringing 
into relief its salient points. The 
music of Dupare is difficult, and few 
singers are so successful with it. Ros- 
‘sini’s “Bel raggio” was distinguished 
for its neatness of execution. 


After 


The R. H. White Sale 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, 


| 


broke into applause. 


New York—When | 
“Sunset on the River,” 1320 square | 
inches of George Inness at his best, 
was revealed behind the pale blue) priniance and hideous ornamentation?” 


curtains on the Hotel Plaza’s ball! Heavy, rolling frames, their massive 
room stage on Thursday night, the mountains and valleys ingrained with 


200 buyers and onlookers who had 4 countiess variety of orn 
gathered to hear the art collection of | 


There 


Those Glaring Frames 

is, however, one criticism 
which a layman asks permission to 
Why was every picture shown 


-at.the last night of the White sale 
| burdened with a gold frame of glaring 


| 


| make. 


ate figures. 


Every frame shouting so loud as al- 
most to drown out whatever-the pic- 


| Ralph H. White of Boston auctioned tyre had to say. Try as one would, 


' 


Five’ minutes | one could not look at the picture, with 


later an agent had made this picture | a consciousness rid of the awful 


the 
| for the sum of $17,000. 


_ This, to the layman, was money | 


enough for one picture, but to Thomas 
|E. Kirby, 
was any 


heights of his description of the pic- 
tures. 


‘weight and dazzle of such frames, 


property of an umrevealed buyer ' none of which ever seemed to have 


| anything to do with the picture itself. 


| 


proclaimed to be the finest American | .aje though preceded by several In- 


landscape ever painted. 


He referred | nesses and Corots. 
er ents Oe eee Nes but | Blakelock the majesty and peace of 


Only one frame was at all in taste, 
and this, fortunately, surrounded a 
Sr ae eee te eee worthy of such ee 
number o s ; | x 
| A Blakelock of a campfire, on the op 
| the “picture should have brought. | posite shore of a Seraph tae between | 
There probably is no pleasing an auceitwo pines rising the full height of. 
tioneer, however, and he should not | tno canvas, with the flames reflected 
quibble if the bids do not rise to the !in the foreground water and the dark 
4 'mystery of night all around. Number 
This Inness, for instance, he! j43¢ put the first real sensation of the 


There was in the 


rather discounted the value of the the forest and the warm glow of hu- 


tude. It is merely stating what one 


likes. And one likes, even in his land- 
scapes, lively color, vibrating atmo- 


sphere, animate life. Landscapes with- 
out these are as uninteresting as still 
lifes. And yet one still life brought 
$110 and another $410. As a whole, 
however, the prices were not high. 
Corot's “Mont Geron,” bought 12 years 
ago for $22,000, brought only $5400. 
It is a pleasure to note that the price 
of something is going down. 

The bids went up most speedily for 
Emile Van Marcke’s “The Bell Cow.” 
They did not go as high as $17,000. but 
in reaching $5500 they took more num- 
erous and exciting jumps. E. F. Albee, 
who jumped highest, sat in front of 
the layman, and added hundred after 
hundred to his bids as nonchalantly 
as the layman drops a nickel in a 
telephone machine. 

Corot’s “Le Rousseau au Cheval! 
Blanc, Passage du Gué.” brought sec- 
onti highest price, $10,400, from Bohn- 
mir Kryl, and other high prices were 
“Indian Summer,” J. Francis Murphy, 
$6400, by H. F. Miller: “Approaching 
Storm,” Narcisse Virgile Diaz de la 
Pena, $5200, by John Levy: “A Wood- 
land Fete.” Monticelli, $3800, by an 
agent; “After the Shower.” Inness. 
$3500, by Scott and Fowles, and “Sum- 
mer Landscape,”, Inness, $3100, by 
Scott and Fowles. 


hristian Science Monitor 
from ite Weetern News (Onfire 

TOPERA Kansas— The annual 
“Messiah” festival at Bethany College, 
Lindsbore. Kansas. will open on March 
28 and close on Apri! 4 There will 
be nineteen concerts and recitals dur- 
ing the festival, including the annual 
eontest of amateurs in music Miss 
Anna Case. soprano. will open the 
festival with a song recital Pabio 
Casals, ‘cellist. will close the festival. 
There will be faculty recitais, con- 
certs and individual recitals during 
the festival. The famous Lindsborg 
chorus will sing the “Messiah three 
times. In the annual music contest 
there are $7) in cash priges and sev- 
eral valuable scholarships in con- 
servatories to be competed-for by the 
amateurs , 

The “Mesiah” festival 
made up of native voices, and some of 
the singers have been members of the 
chorus for more than 40 years. There 
are actfew who have never missed par- 
ticipating in the festival since its 
founding at Bethany College 


Special tc The 


cAworus is 


Musi- 
cians from ali parts of the country at- 
tend the festival each year The 
money derived is used in building up 
the musical department of the college. 
the largest Swedish college ig the 
country 


ater years might have 
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cC of the poem was 
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ir the composition, if 
‘comparison with his 
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Think what a fancy gold. 


“Pops.” The little pieces played last | the noble music of Bach and Handel opinion by saying that in it the expert | manity. 
frame would have done to it! But 


a4 ; é ‘ | < iv : j | . . . 
Saturday are of too slight a character’ and the expressive French songs, it) agreed witli the auctioneer, not the 
to merit serious attention. In them | goynded but tawdry, although serving | auctioneer with the expert | ind rap ei 
the composer is in a playful mood, yet | well to display the singer’s command | ‘someone had the kindness to : 


| = i ° ° ; ; 
they reveal imagination and humor | of yocal technique. Huyman Buitekan | Suspicion of any prejudice on the ‘though a gold frame, yet one which 
and create a desire to hear more of r Part of an auctioneer is not justified, | was plain, almost flat, and whose few 


his work. The program was excel- | however. He will bestow his “It's 4\lines were straight as the pine trees 
lently played. Mr. Maier’s remarks at | grand work” or “It’s a fine exemple,” | tg which they ran parallel. | 


his own recital were amusing and per- |upon an Inness landscape of wide-|,, . : 

, tinent. The same cannot be seid of | sweeping glory or a restricted smudge | Prices as a Whole Not High 

=a this present recital. The temptation |of a still life, with equal generosity. “The Campfire’ brought $750, pari 
* er Risers that |*° cause a laugh is strong and occa-| With him they are “all to be disposed |of which should go to the man who 
joned. it will never | SiOnally it led Mr. Maier into doing | Srna th Wanteen Men Clee of at this sale.” ee framed it. | 
anton , and saying things not altogether in| PR I a Saal sien cial _ Amazons attacked by lions, sheep at| The Blakelocks and Innesses were. 
x, an admirer of . : NEW YORK, New York—That the | eae | 
ol, never fails to inter- | the best of taste, which is regrettable, | 5: of this country receive the same the watering place, sheep at home,/all the more welcome because they 
m1 ‘the eighteenth cen- for the idea and general execution Of | measure of justice as the rich, was | moonlight in Normandy, or any other | broke up a long procession of more or 


in _as witness | these concerts are praiseworthy. lenient : - - 3 in| Diace, Annisquam farmhouses. sea- less dull things. Mr. White apparently 
—ediem dees | oe maintained by Charles E. Hughes, in Talon Maker folk. conten, ball: Gows| was tonne aaa @iea ab the 
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t * On February the Handel and. ny pagent ge" apie rertetegs os me een ‘or the Empress Eugénie, they are all; 1830 school, which revived and con- | 
t's in G minor of last | ) Aid Society, in which he denied the : : | 
. Charpentier’s suite Haydn Society, Emil Mollenhauer con-| He belittles none,| tinued the methods of the older land-— 


1 ©N- | charge contained in “Justice and the | 8Tist in his aes. | rata sca aa oh 
if a poetic idea devel- ductor, gave a performance of Saint- | scape art. One tong evening of these 


‘ : ie is i Mr. Kirby works 
Poor.” a book is: by the Carnegie | Praises all. And 
k issued by ~ ¢| with a minimum of the usual auction- | is apt to bore the layman, without | 
Blakelock, or Inness, or the single 


Skill. There have | gaéns’ “Samson and Delilah” in orato-| Foundation for the Advancement of | at ee ae eeaaien to?” oe 


- . . ' : | . ; fon oO ; ? eer'’s ge W 
positions portraying | i. ¢orm. The soloists were Margarete | Teaching. Mr. Hughes said that any) 
Bo k Fy; ends i 


a er’ ng | Matzenauer, Lambert Murphy, Fred- | Charge that the American courts do'! 
HAT Different Book Store of Bullock’s 
has many of them— 
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Tasteful Beauty 
Is the High Note 


Of the Spring Showing Now in 
Progress 


PROTECT THE POOR 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
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At Hamburger’s 


eric Martin, and Clarence Whitehill,|"°t sive equal justice to the poor | 
; eo en who replaced Emilio de Gorgorza. | Would be baseless and in disregard | 
ontrived and so taste-|_>2#™son and en pemiler in Obstacles to ideal administration of 
melodic ideas.are so | Boston. Sp are all the works in oe the law in their case are not due to. 
arty add that the sey-| Present repertory of the society. It | 


lack of impartiality on the part of. 
. l cur- | 
so tactfully er. doy noses uae be sesial- judges, he said, but in the delay and | 


s 2 brings new pleas- | 54) both to the society itself and to expense connected with litigation. | 
always thought that | 6 musical public in etiera} At the | Great progress had been made in re-. 
in the first number. Snt ti ae ne Me a pape i ortu- | moving these obstacles. Procedure 
scenes) was in-. a “ h ym a jud » ol nag ak baat had been simplified, he pointed out, so 
| distant echo of the|” & 3 ~ pon gi society pre- | !4f a8 court costs were concerned, and 
f the violoncellos. Aerye* Re teeing Ba il. .. provision had been made for concili- 
Be fers to maintain a conservative policy 
y; Mr. Denayer might | snere are many works worthy of re- ation and handling controversies in 
lave sat in his accus-| vival: also American composers need | the most direct and _ untechnical | 
he orchestra. p fashion. 
2” not be neglected. Let us hope for bet- | 
oo ‘ter times for choral music in this city) ™. Hughes admitted that there re- 
lin the near future. The soloists were | mained a serious need in connection | 
‘distinguished. Mr. Mollenhauver con-|¥!t the collection of judgments, 
dary 25. Carlos Sal-| ducted solidly, at times hindering W%!ch should be met at once, and 
nd Ethel Frank, so- ‘them by his refusal to respond to their |‘#4t the system of appointing and 
‘soloists, assisted by ‘evident ‘feelings and intentions, par-| supervising city marshals was faulty, 
fp Ensemble and a ijcujarly in the passionate and dra- *%°Tding opportunity for abuse. 
| This concert was in matic scenes of the second act. The ee : 
ition of harp playing, orchestra played unusually well. 
e instrument can do. ——— 
iO be stated, what it! Benno Moiseiwitsch, one of the 
wely. Mr. Salzédo is greatest pianists of the present time 
is instrument, he is gave his first recital here on February 
of high at- | 23. Mr. Moiseiwitsch is that great 
at but he allows) rarity, a musician as well as a pianist. 
3 his favorite instru- His marvelous technique is lost sight 
al his sense of the _of in the beauty and poetry of bis inter- 
{ things. No person, | pretations. He is a master of delicate 
| Can be expected to gradations of tone, yet he lacks notn- 
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Of the Tailored Suits, Coats, Dresses, Millinery, 
Lingerie, Footwear and other Needfuls for Spring 
and Summer Wearing. | 


—Not mere acquaintances, but friends who place 
confidence in the ability of that Different Book 
Store of Bullock’s to supply, by mail if need be, 
the latest in Fiction—Poetry—Drama—TI ravel 
—or to sift the book world for anything that 
exists—if the wish be expressed— 


An invitation is extended to inspect, enjoy and profit 
by thesé beautiful new styles now being shown. 


S Association, 
stor, gave its third 


¥ 


f i s 


—It is this ability to serve that makes Bullock’s 
Book Store the totally different book store that 


it 1s— 
—Let it keep you in constant touch with literary 
happenings either by personal visit or through its 


a 


Broadway, kighth and Hill Streets, 
LOS ANGELES 


mail service— 


_ Bullodks 


Los fingelas 


An Investment 
Worth While t. 


~ 
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SEVENTH AT OLIVE 
e= 


B.H.DYAS CO 


LOS ANGELES, CAL, 


AUTHENTIC 
SPORTS APPAREL 


for 
Women and Misses 


ENGLISH SPORTS 
APPAREL SHOP 


Fifth Floor 


Young’s Market Co. 


INCORPOP ATED 


Highest Quality 
Eatables 


12 Stores 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


NVEST in one of our 
English “Burberry” over- 
coats—they're here in 
an attractive array. Grays, 
browns, greenish mixtures, 
in cheviots, camel's hair and 
 tweeds. 


Mark Cross Agency 
Likly Luggage 
Hartmann Trunks 
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Hickey-Freeman Knox Hats 
Michaels-Stern Perrins Cloves 
Society Brand Clothing Manhattan Shirts 
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i , : Comfortable Carriage for Baby 


l 


—will be found in the Lloyd Loom- 
Woven line of baby vehicles which we 
carry. 

—The vgrious styles of carriages in 
this make are woven, by a new process, 
of a material that will not break nor 
crack; they are artistically designed; 
richly upholstered; well finished; and, 
@ considering these desirable details, are 
€. Included are “gondolas,’ ‘“Pullmans,” “‘sulkies,” 
is” and “go-carts.” 
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BROADWAY at OIXTH 
-Les Angeles . 


Wearers tell us “‘Bur- 
berrys’ wear longer than 
any overcoats they ever 
owned. 


A “Burberry”’ is full of 
life and one of life's joys is 
to wear one. 
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The Home of 
The New Edison 


offers a complete stock of 
New Edison instruments 
and RE-CREATIONS. 

—All New Edison Phono- 
graphs will be kept regu- 
lated and adjusted withou 
charge. : 
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Visit Overcoatland, Second Floor 5 


—since 1869- || | 


This house was the 
first jewelry estad- 
lishment opened in 


Los Angeles—-5! 


years ago. 


Harry Fink CGnpam 


Apparel /6r women and 
misses exclusively 


one of 
California's 
Smartest 
Shops 
For Women 


- Fevers | 
LOB ANGELES, CALIF. 


—— 


Spring north of Fifth 
LOS ANGELES 
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Seventh and Crand 


LOS ANCELES Outfitters of Dependability 


That we have stead- 
ilv, consistently, pro- 
gressed is due to our 
policy of giving great- 
est value —— always. 


Se 


raid | REE 
O77 Los ANGELES, 
U. 8s. A. 


UI L5e 


Hill Street 
at 727-729 
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ome Furnishings 
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J NNES SHOE Co. 
642 SO. BROADWAY — 


conscious of a very pure beauty of color, Yi, 


i. 

e, of quality, that is expressed everywhere as Ui J 

wenth Floor, which is now devoted to “ee The Thriftiest 
Way 


ugs and odd pieces of Furniture. ~ 
to buy furniture is to make 


your selection where the 
assortments ‘are largest, | | 
where only the best fac- | are 
tories are the sources of 
supply. For only then can | 
you be aswred that you A | 
are getting the best, and 
the best furniture is the 
cheapest in the long run. 
For that reason, it pays 
to buy furniture at 


an een UME OF pas an Property 


METCALF & RYAN | Cared 


oo SS yg 


Main 1238 AGE Cupp ag EE 
_...._LOS ANCELES 
“Cuvything Outing and Athletic” 


Seventh Floor 


i. 
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ap Ladies’ Tailors 
Fidelity 636 South Broadway 
We have given this title to & good 
quality of linen finish paper, put 
up in boxes of seventy-two sheets. 
Comes in pink, buff, blue, violet, 
also white. It sells af the moder- 
ate price of SOc per box. Envel- 
opes to match 20c per package. 
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|| CUNNINGHAM, CURTISS 
| & WELCH Co. 


: TWO STORES 
296-262 SOUTH GPRING STREET 
‘Te be opened soon 


723-126 ROUTH MILL STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


LL A CA NRE 


, 212 West Fourth Street 


Florists Telegraph Delivery 


* 5 7 
Citizens’ National Bank 
Corner Fifth and Spring Streets, Les Angeles 
Capital $1,500,000 
: Resources $30,000,000 
Yi LA Surplus and Undivided Profits $800,000 


Correspondence invited. 


LOS ANGELES 


FINE WOOL SUITINGS * 
and REPRODUCING PIANOS 


FIRST CLASS TAILORING ___ Sold Exclusively by This Company 


At Saving Prices in My Upstairs Store | “The One-Price Piano House of Los Angeles” 


GEO. G. GRANT FRANK J.ffART . 
IFORN 
SIC 
‘ 4 SOUTE GROAPAY 165 AVGRLES.. 
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Monthly Style 
Bulletin 


724 to 738 S. Broadway 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA | 
; , DESIGNER OF MEN'S CLOTHES 
$39 Merchants’ National Bank Bidg.. 


548 8S, Spring St.. Les Angeles, Calif. 
Phone | 1 a 


“Home of Better Values” 
On Broadway Between 3rd and 4th 
LOS ANGELES 


Sent on 
request 


I cate 


Capitol Flour 


PRINTING 


Puoro-Encraving ann | 


LITHOGRAPHING | 
Cotor LABEL PTs. 


SUPER TANS | 


When you want «a Good Pure 
| ask fer CAPITOL BREAD UR 
| PATE UR | 


You will not be disappointed, New . a7, 


ee ee __817-19-2) 6 LOS ANGELES 81 108 ANGELES. CAL, | 


416 WEST TITH ST.. LOS anc 
Laird-Schober Shoes for 
Johnson & Murphy Shoes 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 1920 


CLUB ATHLETICS 


EXPERIENCE IS rm, 70 tat ne contrac. a] BIG CREW SQUAD 
NEEDED AT YALE 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U-S.A., 


COLLEGE, SCHOOL, AND 
sd 3 . 
COLLEGES MEET | tthe ts ior scalehe sc bos is encourag 7 | 
IN. BIG GAMES| spot sae’ ta "iee' 


—_—_ 


dual regatta with Yale University on 
the Schuylkill River. The next race 
will be’ the triangular affair with 
Harvard and Princeton on May 1./| 
Then the crews will engage in the 

‘up again where shortly before the 


Childs’ cup race as a part of the, 
'goal-posts stood. What militates most 


American Henley Regatta, May 29, and 
the final event will be the champion-' Harvard, Cornell and Dartmouth ~ all, perhaps, against an all-round 
proficiency in the game, such as is 


Dobie came to Annapolis from the Uni-| OUT AT SYRACUSE 


versity of Washington, where he de-' 


veloped nine successive teams which : 
fi Coach J. A. Ten Eyck Expects 


were never defeated, and were tied only 
to Develop Strong Varsity and 


twice. In 1906 and 1907 he coached ; 
the North Dakota Agricultural College, | 
Freshman Eights for Orange 


| Summer comes round, stumps are éet | 


3 


, DOK 
a Lot of Splendid Lack of Former Gymnasts and 
a Coach Is Proving to Be a 
Big Handicap to Eli Varsity 
Squad This Season 


and his teams there were never de-| 
feated. His first year of coaching in. 
1905 was at the Minneapolis High 
School, where his team won five: 
straight games. During his three sea-" 
sons at Annapolis he lost only one 
game each year, West Virginia defeat- 
ing the Navy in the early part of 1917 
by a score of 7 to 0; Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station defeating An- | 
napolis in 1918 by a score of 7 to 6, 
and Georgetown University defeating 
the Navy in 1919 by a score of 6 to 0. | 


Spetial to The Christian Setence Monitor 
fronr its Eastern News Office 
SYRACUSE. New York—Over 149 
men reported for crew work at the 
first call for candidates at Syracuse 
University. Of these 140, 50 are as- 
pirants for the varsity and $0 for the 
freshman boat. Over 35 of the var- 
sity candidates have had previous 
crew experience. The remainder of 
the 50 are all well-built men and will 
No definite steps have as yet been’ make good materia] for coach J. A. 
taken to secure a coach for the Navy| Ten Eyck to develop. The following 
team of next fall. R. Folwell,| men reported for the yarsity créws: 
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Cricket Club itself or Leith Caledo- 


“— ? ship regatta of the Intercollegiate _ 
tt for Track and Hold Triangular Meet in Bos- asad te Pagtene, io the brevity 
IRELAND TO MEET | Only six counties out of 33 take. 
4 | | championship, namely, Aberdeenshire, | : 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
pand Cambridge | ny ot for ‘Twenty Seasons Has the ing indoor intercollegiate track and/|this should be it is not easy to say, 
| Yale University. This is the first sea- | 
e n’s Caub on March ‘place at Mechanics Hall this evening Midlothian, for instance, the Grange 
(aiihaiecepdieiene nian or Edinburgh University might; tic events with, other colleges. K. F. 


i Rowing Association on the Hudson ° : 
ns to Meet the ton Tonight—-N. E. Cham-/of the playing season at the schools, 
vow 
om of The Christian WALES IN RUGBY | Specially for The Christian Science Monitor Clackmannan. Fifeshire, Forfarshire. 
| NEW HAVEN, Connecticut—A gym- 

t in the first aa F We field meet of the eastern part of the| When there are other counties which 

ormer on the Big Interna- son since 1917 that the university has 
yy as the boat race. | when Haryard University, Cornell | 
| Potter °19, who was captain of the 


River at Poughkeepsie, July 1.: hietl | 

as —_————___——— _ — : ; ; for it only lasts a little over six weeks. | 

y Next Month | pionship at Same Time 

3 part in the Scottish Counties cricket | 

= monitor | BOSTON, Massachusetts—The lead-| perthshire, and Stirling County. Why 
'nastic team’ has been organized at 

nA field sports held ‘wyntted States: ie echeduied to take | Could be so well represented. In 
tional Footbal] Competition been formally represented in gymnas- 

: *~s ince the contd University and Dartmouth College take | 


such excellent 
together a very 
esent the Light 
the indications are 
Jambridge team wil! 
on record. If 
“runners improve as 
seven or even eight 
| to President A. C. 


sh ) firstly in the 
s and afterward at 
ve Cambridge and 
thletic Association, 
ber of excéptionally 
sat the university 
e¢ Cam in these days, 
apable of better per- 
they have yet re- 
yy were able to do as 
ast term against the 
sociation is some- 
considering the lack 
as about the training. 
y at an end and in’ 
r will be substituted | 
r some considerabie | 
th the question of 
y largely concerned, | 
} secured the return 
ho was at Cambridge 
b the war and 
» work for the last | 
pa His position is. 
define as, according 
inter-varsity contest, 
liner is not allowed. 
> on the track and_ 
ut athletes quickly 
who knows as much) 
ec Nelson does, can 
he pavilion. For the 
etitors will have the 
Webster. 
a University sports 
n March 10 and 12, 
| nces in these 
Strangers Handicaps 
© the term, the team | 
will be picked. But 
n number of men. 
is certainties. They 
who is pretty sure 
undred and quarter; 
bider of the Fenners | 
yeight, who is also. 
| hammer-thrower; | 
10 has beaten Butler | 
1d is also unbeaten 
Hz. B. Stallard, the 
. R. Seagrove, the 


at 


Ti 


o 


es ad 
ae 


quarter there | 
keen competition as, | 
and Abraham, there | 
A. I. Anderson and | 
ile such rugby play- 
axon, the Blue, and 
le they have not yet 
rack in competition, 
‘fast. For the half- 
t rd, there is H. 
ho won the univer-. 
ber, and is now well | 
r a golf Blue, and 
-Carthusian, who is 


grove, the former 
ampion, it is diffi- 
} likely to gain in- 
e@ and three miles, 
pend upon the way 

improve, now 
their chief 
k. The most prob- 
er, G. E. Ingle, R. 


ic W. Mabane, 
wekey secretary, E. 
». Gregory are the. 
sh jumpers, while 
ris are easily the 
. So far the next 
is A. Childs, who, 
yet settled into a 
urdies are a 
ishiall, the Somer- 
on pre-war form 
. Nicholson should | 
of the remainder 
man N. F. Burt and 
A. Rotherham, the 
be regarded as a 
or this event, but 
Laken it seriously. 
th Powell has a 
but he has not yet 
d capability. H, 
omi as any of 


jan Science Monitor 
, Pennsylvania — 
s at the University | 
made by J. A. 
Pennsy! 


is 
tpi 
0-4 . 


likely to get a cup. 


| Bancroft played for the national side 


“Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—Wales and Ire- 
land meet in an international rugby 
football game at Cardiff on March 13. 
In reviewing the prospects of the 
match, it is well to remember that not. 
for 20 seasons has Ireland won the 
international competition. True, in 
1905-06 they tied with Wales for pre- 
mier honors, and again in the season 
of 1911-12 scored an equal number 
of points with England; but it is as 
far back as 1898-99 that Ireland ap- 
pears in the records as the champion 


part in their triangular competition. | 
In addition to this event the New. 
England Association of the Amateur 
Athletic Union indoor championship | 
meet will be held. 

Much interest is being taken in the | 
triangular meet as it is expected to 
give the followers of intercollegiate 
athletic competition a good chance to 
‘form some idea regarding the strength 
of these three colleges in this line 
of sport with reference to what may 
be -xpected of them when they come) 
together with the other colleges in 


country under the rugby code in the | the Intercollegiate Association 0° 
United Kingdom. Season in, season Amateur Athletes of America mee: 
out, the Irish match has been looked | neXt May. 
upon as sure to provide England,; A!! three of the colleges have 
Scotland, and Wales with two points, athletes of more than average ability 
and almost invariably the fifteen from 224 the competition in every event. | 
the Emerald Isle have been beaten. | Should be very keen. Dartmouth Col- | 


While all but the selection commit-| !¢%¢ has no less a runner than E, J 
tee themselves are in the dark as to| Thomson, who has been equaling or 


the ultimate composition of the Irish >reaking indoor hurdle records this 
side, it is fairly safe to predict that; Winter with considerable consistency. 
by the time Wales is-met at Cardiff, He is being picked as one of the most 
the team will have become a more/ Promising candidates for the hurdle, 
settled quantity as a result of the;Championship title in the Olympic 
previous games with England and|Games at Antwerp next summer. 
Scotland. So much the better for Cornell will be represented by two. 
Ireland, who in meeting the Welsh- | athletes who are holding double inter- 
men are up against a side whose dis-| Collegiate championships. They are 
play against England in the first in-| Capt. K. A. Mayer ’20, winner of the 
ternational of the year made them 440-yard and 880-yard runs in the last 
strong favorites for the championship.| intercollegiate championship meet, 
Unfortunately the Irish selection com-| and Walker Smith, 120-yard high and 
mittee have decided only to include; 220-yard low hurdle champion of the 
home talent in their sides this year, big college meet. These two runners 
thereby debarring the South African! are among the most likely candidates 
students at Dublin University and the, for the. United States Olympic team. 
hospitals. This decision is to be re-| Harvard has. one_ intercollegiate 
gretted in view of the fact that South champion in the person of Capt. D. F. 
Africans domiciled in the United King- O'Connell ’20, intercollegiate one-mile 
dom this winter have proved their; champion. The Crimson will also pre- 
worth, as Guys Hospital, Oxford, and sent three other splendid athletes in 
Edinburgh universities know from) the persons of Bayard Wharton ’22, a 
ripe experience. Indeed, did not J. A.! fine quarter-miler, E. O. Gourdin ’21, 
Krige, the Guys Hospital South Afri-| gnother star dash mam-.and C. G. 
can, get his “cap” for England against) Krogness ‘21, hurdler and jumper. | 
Wales? The Irish decision was per- The entries for the New England | 
haps only to be expected by a keen championship not only include several | 
student of Irish football “politics,” | men from the colleges, but the various 
and the Emerald Isle will stand or fall) sinietic clubs have entered their best 
by their home talent, which, of course, | men and it is predicted that the battle 
does not exclude those Irishmen yr for championship titles will be keener 
iciled 203 England, but for waom the | than in past years as.the holding of 
Irish side would cut a dowel Poor | this meet in conjunction with the col- 
ae few pre-war lege competition has served to attract 
left, R. A. Lloyd is now playing for! more athletes than have engaged in 
‘ these competitions in past years. The 
Liverpool, and his clubmate, W. Je) a f , ad N ates 
Cullen, a very smart threequarter, is | the ee sey anc Cw sng 
There is also. hs 

W. D. Doherty (Knock), captain of the | COLLEGE 
“crack” Guy's fifteen, and W. Duggan, | yon ne ee uy their 
Munster, and W. Collopy, Bective |) irdies, Varsity 390-yard sehen “elon 
Rangers, the last mentioned figuring presnman 390-yard relay race, running 
with success in all the matches Of high jump and shot put. 
1914. Outside those, the chosen eee NEW ENGLAND A. A. WV. 
a matter for speculation; but it 18) 49-yard dagh, 300-yard dash, 600-yard | 
pretty certain that the forwards will run, 1000-yard run, two-mile run, 45-yard | 
be the usual rugged type who would hurdles and running high jump. | 
be capable of upsetting the best-bal-| oer Sua 
anced opposition, But unless an un-. FE. a. 
known “star” arises.in the back divi-| ~~~ : 
sion, the outlook for an Irish victory | P. N. COLLINS WIN 
against Wales is poor. | — 

The Welsh selectors did their work | specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 
extraordinarily well, for, the match| BOSTON, Massachuretts—P. N. Col- 
that the side will be materially altered [Hine ‘and %. T. Appieby ware the win 


: ‘ners of the games played on the fourth 
to beat Ireland. Wales have alWays | gay of competition in the National | 


had the reputation for going through 4. ciation of Amateur Billiard Play- 
the international series with the few- ers 18.2 balkline Class A championship 
est number of players, and this year|:jurnament at the Boston Athletic 
should prove no exception to the rule. 4..ocjation. The former defeated P, P.| 
Joseph Rees, the successor to Jack Trump 300 to 84, while Appleby won | 
Bancroft, has thoroughly earned his/>..., R M. Lord, 300 to 102. | 
place. Curiously enough @ Swansea) me Collins-Trump match produced | 
player has monopolized the fullback 


: the best billiards played in the tour- | 
position from time immemorial. W. J.| nament 10 fats. Calltnd showed One 


‘form as he ran the match out in 14, 
3 e ngs 
thereby setting up a record which is |}. made runs of double figures, On 
hardly likely to be beaten. George | (11, one trip to the table did he fail 
Davies and Jack Bancroft, also of | to make at least ore point. He turned 
Swansea, came along later. Jerry in a high run of 85, which is the third | 
Shea has certainly..10 Com peer at cen- best made to date. Trump had a high 
ter-threequarter in any other country,| #1 of 19 and was thoroughly out- 
and not since R. W. Poulton Palmer | ojo csed. The match by innings: 
has British rugby seen a player of| > WN Collins— 46 3 23 82 29.12 
such versatility. His 16 points out of|,; 9°37 1 85 7 1~—300. High run—s5. 
Wales’ total of 19 against England | nings—i4. 
stands alone as a record which is most P. P. Trump—O 8 18 9 10719 2 15 
unapproachable. 1 0 13—34. High run—19. Innings—13. 
So far as the halves are concerned Appleby also displayed some splen- 
a capital combination has been dis-| did billiards in his match with Lord. 
covered for the Principality, and for) The winner required only 18 innings 
once they are two players not club-| to run out his 200 points, and he had 
mates. Where possible Wales has al-| 12 in which he made double figures. 
ways preferred a club pair to operate His run of 89 was the second best of 
at halfback. The Welsh forwards are the tournament. Lord hada high run 
a hefty lot, and take a lot of beating | of 25. The match by innings; 
in the scrums and in the open. With! yy 7, appleby—16 17 6 0 14 16 89 33 
them taking control of the game, and; 39 1 13 18 11 8 0 18 29—300. High 
they invariably do so, the rest is plain | run—89. Innings—18. | 
sailing for the backs. Wales is a great | R. M. Lord—0 Ri 4 J , eu 10 a. 
country for rugby, and it is quite |? Ba ti 06 0 26—102. High run-—25, 
likely that she will emerge from her |*°"'"S*—*"- 
contest with Ireland, as the Rugby 
Union champions for the season 1919- 
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MOTORCYCLE TRIALS IN JULY 
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internationals | 


APPLEBY AND 


in that position on 33 occasions, 


34 
In- 
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CRICKET DATES 
FOR SCOTLAND 
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By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 


| frewshire, 
_Eldersilie 


part in the county contests. 
were done interest in the game would 


tle 
: r 
Perthshire, and Aberdeenshire. 


| Stirling County 


quite readily hold their own with any 
of the counties named, and as a mat- 
ter of fact they often do. The same 
could be said of Lanarkshire. which 
possesses at least three clubs of 
merit—the West of Scotland, Drum- 
pellier, and Uddingston; also of Ren- 
where the Greenock and 
clubs, in combination or 
even individually, would give a good 


account of themselves against any of 


the county teams. It should not be at 


all outside the bounds of possibility 


to arrange for at least a dozen clubs, 
instead of half that number, taking 
If this 


be greatly stimulated, and an all- 


‘round improvement in Scottish cricket 


could be expected. 

The season commences on May 8, 
and extends to August 21. As the fix- 
tures stand, some interesting games 
are likely to be witnessed. As they 
are generally played on Saturday 
afternoons, there is only time for a 
single-innings match. The clubs 
which usually put up the hardest bat- 
with each other are Fortfarshire, 
Stir- 


_lingshire and Fifeshire have also been | 


improving steadily of recent years; 
and Clackmannan, although a small 
county, is as stout as any of its big- 
ger neighbors. It is not easy to pre- 
dict what the season may produce in 
the shape of talent, but probably 
Perthshire will be found competing 
once again with Forfarshire for first 


place, with Fifeshire or Aberdeenshire | 


not very far behind either of them. 
The schedule: 

May &—Clackmannan Vv. 
Clackmannan v. Forfarshire; 


Fifeshire; 15— 
22—Clack- 


'mannan v. Aberdeenshire 29—Forfarshire | 


v. ‘Stirling County, Perthshire v. Fife- 
shire. 

June 5—Perthshire v. 
Forfarshire v. Aberdeenshire; 
shire v. Clackmannan, Perthshire v. 
farshire: 19—Clackmannan v. Perthshire, 
v. Forfarshire; 
farshire v. Fifeshire, Aberdeenshire 
Stirling County. 

July 3—Forfarshire v. Perthshire, Fife- 
shire v. Aberdeenshire, Stirling County v. 
Clackmannan: 10—Fifeshire v. Stirling 
County, Aberdeenshire v. Forfarshire; 17 
—Aberdeenshire v. Perthshire, Fifeshire v. 
Forfarshire; 19—Aberdeenshire v. Fife- 
shire; 21—Fifeshire v. Perthshire; 24— 
Perthshire v. Clackmannan; 31—Perth- 
shire v. Aberdeenshire. aad 


Stirling County, 
12—Fife- 


Vv. 


a = « . . + ad . 
August 7—Stirling County v: Perthshire, | 


Forfarshire v. Clackmannan; 14—Aber- 
deenshire v. Clackmannan, Stirling County 
v. Fifeshire; 21—Stirling County v. Aber- 
deenshire. 
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INDIANA LOSES 
HARD CONTEST 


Purdue Basketball Five Wins 
in Intercollegiate Conference 
Game at Lafayette, Indiana 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


LAFAYETTE, Indiana—Purdue Uni- 
versity triumphed over Indiana Uni- 
versity here Wednesday night, 31 to 
20, in basketball after the Crimsoa 
five had put up a terrific fight and 


fmade a desperate effort to overcome! Miss Mildred Caverly, Philadelphia, 


the Old Gold and Black men soon after 
the start of the second half. +eClose 
guarding by both quintets and the 
long-range basket shooting 
Indiana 
features .of the contest. 
men seemed to prevent Coach W. E. 
Lambert’s combination from striking 
its true stride and several] times dur- 
ing the battle, Indiana threatened to 
overtake the Purdue score. 
‘21, of the Crimson five, tied the score 
at 10 all just before the first half 
ended by a difficult one-handed shot 
from an extreme corner of the court. 
D. S. White °22 


Sn | 


throws. RR. W. Campbell ’20, the Pur- 
due center, made five baskets from the 
floor. Dean was the outstanding star 


for the Indiana quintet, his dribbling | 


and basket-shooting being some of the 


best seen on 

season. The suinmary: 
PURDUE 

Tilson, If 

Ce, Ba ccodegecves ai 

Campbell, c 

White, le 

Miller, re , Jeffries, 
Score-——Purdué University 31, 

University 20. Goals 

bell 5, White 4, Tilson 2, 

due; Dean 3, Phillipe» 2, 

van, Jeffries for Indiana. 

foule-—-White 7 for Purdue; 

Indiana. Referee—F’. H. Young. 

—H. C. Reynolds. Time—-Two 20m. 

riods. 


INDIANA 
rg, Byrum 


Byrum 2, Dono- 
(joals from 
Dean 2 for 
Umpire 
pe- 


ae: - owene — 


FULLER SIGNED TO COACH 


For- | 


26—For- | 


of the, 
team were the outstanding | 
The brilliant. 
defensive work of Coach E. O. Stiehm’s | 


E. S. Dean” 


of the Purdue five, | 
was the star point-getter of the game, | 
scoring four floor goals and seven free | 


the Purdue floor this | 


Msarey, Phillips | 
+ Dean, Schuler 


Dobbins | 
indiana | 
from floor—Camp- | 
Church for Pur- | 


C. 
former University of 
coach, is being mentioned for 
position. 


freshman team in 1916, has’ been 
leader of the Eli representa- 
A series of five meets, one of 
place, has 


elected 
tives. 
which has already taken 
been arranged. 

In the first contest of. the season 
Yale was defeated by Haverford Col-| 
lege by the close score of 34 to 30. 
Captain Potter, high individual scorer | 
with nine points to his credit, proved 
to be the mainstay of the team. All| 
the other members are new and with- | 
out experience. Handicapped by the) 
lack of a coach, the Blue aggregation | 
feels keenly the need of seasoned ma- | 
terial to assist the new men and to 
form a nucleus of the team. The 
squad is practicing regularly, how- | 
ever, and it is hoped that the disad- 
vantage will be somewhat overcome 
with ‘hard work and experience in 
competitions. 

Captain Potter does well in 
events but is especially good on 
rings and the horizontal bars. E. 
Winter ‘21, does fairly well on the 
horizontal bars, but lacks experience. | 
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OKLAHOMA HAS 


veloping Its First Varsity 
Team in This Sport This Fall 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


NORMAN, Oklahoma —’The first 
wrestling team to be put out by the 
University of Oklahoma will meet the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College team at Stillwater today. A 


return contest will be held at Norman 
March 15. 
The university will have men in only 


all 
the 
W. | 
They. are E. E. Deacon ‘21, heavy- 
weight; C. H. Dolph °'23, 
class; W. D. Patton 

class, and P. L. Anderson 


pound class. 


E. R. Williams ’21S., showed some 
promising work in tumbling at the 
Haverford meet. A. H. Ardey ’21 has 
been unable to compete and F. C. 
Saltzstein '19S., has proved to be in-| of the team, will not enter the first 
eligible. H. A. Pohja ’19S., however, contest, but will represent the 158- 
has displayed good form on the hori-| pound class in the second contest. 
zontal bar and the rings. The work! Three wrestlers are not yet eligible 
of the side-horse is being taken care | 
of by W. B. Vandevanter °19 and Frank 
McDonnel ’21. F. D. Cleaveland ’21 | 
who is especially good with the In-. 
dian clubs, and G. C. Kellogg ’21S., 
complete the make-up of the team. 

When recently interviewed regard- | 
ing the prospects of the team Captain | 
‘Potter said, “The material is fairly 
good, but all the men are new and 
need experience. With strenuous prac- 
tice the team will show much better 
form later in the season. Haverford | 
defeated us by reason of their superior | 
\finish and our lack of experience and | 
coaching.” The schedule for the rest) 
‘of the season is as follows: 

February 28—Princeton University 
New Haven. 

March 13—University of Pennsylvania | 
at New Haven; 20—Harvard University; DES MOINES, Iowa—Drake Univer- 
at New Haven; 26—Intercollegiate cham-| ., ” 
|pionship meet at Haverford, Pennsylvania. | sity. defeated Grinnell College for the 


~ second time in the history of basket- 
MISS HOLLINS JOINS ball relations between the two col- 
LIST OF INVADERS | 


‘night, the score being 14 to 9. The 


| NEW YORK, New York—Miss Mar-| Blue and Whites’ first victory was 
ion Hollins, Metropolitan women’s golf; Both teams played a close-guarding 


} 


Leon) | 


~~ 


145-pound 
"23. 


first-year rule. Few men have come 
out for the mat work in the lighter 
weights. Letters will be awarded men 


offered in this sport. 


and training in the contests with the 
Aggies, for Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal has put out wrestling teams for 
six or seven years. 
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DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
WINS FROM GRINNELL 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


at 


runner-up in 1913, will go to the Brit- 'the baskets. 
‘ish Isles in April to compete in the | *W@Y for a few easy chances in the 
British ladies’ championship tourna- | /ast f ' 
ment, which will be held in Ireland in| tUnities"were wasted. 


May, it was learned here yesterday. | nel 
Miss Hollins’ decision to enter the | the entire game, both within the first 
few minutes of play. 


event brings the total of American | *°™ ) 
/ women who will compete up to six, the | Visitors a lead off. The Blue and White 
‘others being Miss A. W. Stirling of | forged ahead just before half time, 


| Atlanta, Georgia, the national cham-| Wich found the count 7 to 6, and 
'pion; Mrs. W. A. Gavin, of New York, | 2ever relinquished the advantage. 


a The work of H. G. Ebert ’22, of Drake 
'national runner-up; Mrs. R. H. Bar-)| é one 
‘low, Philadelphia, the eastern title-| and of Capt. F. A. Winter ’21 and John 


‘holder: Mrs. C. H. Vanderbeck, Phila-| Wassenaar ‘21, of Grinnell, was the 


delphia, 1915 national champion, ang feature. The summary: 
| | DRAKE GRINNELL 


T. B. Payseur, If ....rge, Herbrechtsmeyer 
Shawver, Pell, lg, Wassenaar 
PEGE. Ques ka dekeds vue Daubenberger 
.. rf, Miller 

, Shoesmith, Parker 

Score—Drake University 14, Grinnell 
College 9. Goals from floor—T. B. Pay- 
seur 2, Shawver, Ebert, Lamar for Drake: 
. ae _Wassenaar, Herbrechtsmeyer for Grin- 
ANNAPOLIS, Maryland Gilmore nell. Goals from foul—T. B. Payseur 4 


Dobie, coach of the United States Naval | for Drake ; Wassenaar 5 for Grinnell. 
Academy football eleven which de-| Referee—H. G. Hedges. Time—Two 20m. 


/1916 runner-up. 


— 


‘GILMORE DOBIE TO 
COACH AT CORNELL 


ate 


135- | 
D. W. Luster ’22, captain | 


They gave the 


Pennsylvania | 
the | 


| J 
Ps 
Schreeder ‘20, 1917 


WRESTLING TEAM. 


; *20. 


Norman University Is Now De-| 


; 
; 
; 


| 
| 


' Gorman 


» * OF 
~A 


' 
; 
' 
' 
; 
} 
' 


| 


; 
' 


— ee 
175-pound | erecht. ©. 


‘ 
' 


' 


(co Ciara, FF. J. € 


under the Missouri Valley Conference 
|W. 


who win or draw with their opponents. | yander. 
| This is the first time an “O” has been! B. P. Morris, E. ! 
|R. M. Marvin, S. E. Mag. E. .C. 


Oklahoma faces superior experience | John Cnn, A. Ee ee 


crews, 
| crew, 
iG. P. 
/ Kamp 


junior 
junior 
junior varsity, 
sity and 191% junior varsity, 


| 
| 


leges on the Drake floor, Tuesday 


d two weeks ago, at Grinnell. | 


' 
' 


champion and United States national| game, there being few open shots at | ford, and California. 
Drake, however, broke | VeTsity will also be represented at the 


half, but all but two of the oppor- | Phila 


i 
| 
| 


' 


} 


1919 varsity 
1°19 varsity 


HT. C. Hoople ‘20, 1918 and 
W. A. Crimshaw ‘°20, 
©. G. Decker ‘21, 1919 varsity crew, 
Busch °*21, 1919 varsity, A. 8. Los- 
°21, 1919 varsity, A. W. Ranmtmi “<1, 
V. J. Rogers °20, 1917 Garsity, 
‘21, 1919 varsity, W. F. 
varsity, C. H. fnew 
varsity, J. H. Sheton °20, 1917 
J. B. Claerwater Jr. °20, 1919 
Varsity, Greiner "20, 191% 
Varsity, Kingsley °20, 1917 
. Morey ‘20, 1913 var- 
J. C. Conder- 
man ‘20, 1919 junior varsity, J.-7. Birne 
—— ©, Be. Cox “si. Free Driscoll ‘21, 
. S. Ewing ’22, K. R. Gallagher °22, P. W. 
22, R. E. Hoople ‘22, F. W. Lang 
, Jd. W. Lucas °21, L. W. Nichoison ‘Zl, 
C. A. Page °21, R: S. Frobischer ‘21, ¥. 
H. Pearse °22, Harry Rainbow ‘22, Glenn 
Tinklepaugh °22, J. R. Winter °223, Wile 
liam Young Jr. '21, Floyd Biount °21, P. 
H. Davis °21, A. E. Fivas °22, Isaae Ga- 
bernick °*22, A. P. Hunt °2i, 1. 
‘an, . W. Krnodel °22, J. J. 
B. P. Lowery °2 Ronald Moore ‘2 
P. L. W. C. McNeal °22 
D. Terre}! 


McBride ‘21, es 
Terrell ‘20. 
The following men from the class 


| 


919 varsity, 
W. Salin 
1918 
Varsity, 


R 


io 
is 


roo 


*"21, and John 


‘four of the six classes at the first meet.; Of 1923 reported for the freshmen: 


J. B. Gere, Oscar Guthe- . 
H. Gifford, R. E. Gardinier, 
J. H. Gregory, J. N. Gehson, E. E. Get- 
man, F. G. Hyde, H. E. Halcomb, P. D. 
Halloway, B. E. Harrison, R. P. Hutchi- 
son, C. E. Henry, R. L. Howe, H. L. Hunt, 
L. FE. Angwin, Donald Barnard, C. C. Bell, 
~. SS: Brown, H. R: B B. D. Bart- 
lett, Frank Culver, D Comverse, H. 
Harold Cannon, Wal- 
lace Cavanaugh, I. C. Cooper, Ronald 
Campbell, T. M. Durston, H. C. Folts, 
MM. Kniskern, cc Ba Keller, L. H. Ken- 
neth, J. C. Lynch, W Lawrence, ©. V. 
Loskamp, Walter Mitchell, Robert Marks, 
Adrian Mazzarella, H. D. Marks, Samuel 
3..J. Maxwell, H. M. Miegan, 
N: Moore, E. R. Meir, 
Overton, 


L. A. 


Crardiner. 


rodie, 
O. 


OOK, 


» 
F 


&. Dibble; E. P. Partridge, E. 
Ross, E. L. Reynolds, F. 
Rich, G. M. Rov. ka 2B 
Cc. R. Thompson, 


-oast, M. 
im rare V. K. 
Rowley, C. A. 
Serling. M. Schwartz, 
T. E. Thomas, H. W. van Ness, P. R. L 
Wright, R. B. Williams, G. R. Wood, M. 
N. White Jr., John Zeigler, G. W. Tatchell, 
lL. E. Weeks, Fred Tolley, E. H. Gedney, 
N. L. Fuchs, H. M. Meegan, J. Joyce. 
There were seven candidates for the 
position of commodore. They were 
Frank Millen ’22, Robert Britton ’22, 
Robert Roney John Stevenson °22, 
J. W. Cunningham ‘22, Bert L. Patter- 
son '22, and Francis Pratt ’22. 
Syracuse crews will be at Pough- 
keepsie on July 1 and will row in the 
varsity three-mile race. This event 
has not been held since 1916, when 
Syracuse won the varsity race. Seven 
colleges have been invVited to row. 
They are Annapolis, Princeton, Wis- 
consin, Washington, Syracuse, Stan- 
Syracuse Uni- 


99 


ae 


Henley regatta, which is to be held at 
delphia on May 29 and will also 


row with the-—-Naval Academy on 


| Grinnell made only two baskets in | May 15. 


It has been persistently rumored 
around Syracuse that C. G. Goes ‘14, 
coxswain of the varsity eight in his 
junior and senior years, 1913, 1914, 
will be selected as Coach Ten Eyck’s 
assistant. He has been assisting the 
eqach in getting the material started. 
Coach Tén Eyck believes that Goes 
knows the ins and outs of rowing and 
for that reason he will aliow him a 
large portion of the work of training 
the candidates. 

With Coach James A. Ten Eyck back 
to coach Syracuse crews for another 
five years, crew prospects for the 
Orange are very bright and another 
successful season is looked forward to 
in 1920. Coach Ten Eyck was the man 
that coached the victorious crews in 
1913 and 1916 and many believe that 
he will repeat that performance this 


spring. 


; periods. 
feated the United States Military 


ilk 


Academy in their big game at the Polo Hi ; - 


— -_ 


Grounds, New York City, last Novem- 
ber, by a score of 6 to 0, has resigned | 
that position, and signed a three-year 
contract to coach the Cornell Univer-. 
sity. football teams. 

Coach Dobie had a contract with 
the Naval Academy which had another 
year to go; but when he declined to 
sign another three-year. contract at 
that academy, and asked to be released 
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Scotch and Harris 
Tweed Topcoats 


| 


NSPIRING new models of 

three-quarter length—in five 
shades (two of brown, two of 
grey, and a greenish. fleck.) 


Double | stitched 5-16-inch 
seams, patch pockets in-or-out 
flaps, loose turnover cuffs, 
inverted box pleated back or 
hook vented—horn buttons— 


Boys and Girls Need 
Good Shoes 


Growing feet should have 
proper care and attention, 
especially in the selection 


of shoes. Ihe broad toed 
Coward Shoes—flexible and 
comfortable—fitting snugly at 
the instep and ankle—with the 
extension heel to give correct 
balance to the body—should 


be your choice. 


Children’s shoes are to be had 


in all sizes at Coward’s. 


LONDON, England — The interna- 


tional six-day motorcycle reliability 


trial will be held at Grenoble during 
the last week in July, 1920. This de- 
cleion was taken at the recent confer- 
ence of delegates to the International 
Federation of Motorcycling Clubs, held 
at the Royal Automobile Club in Lon- 
don, which was attended by French, 
Belgian, Swiss, Dutch, American, and 
British representatives. The regula- 
tions for the trial are to be the same 


GLASGOW, Scotland — The Scottish 
Counties Cricket Championship Com- 
mittee has appointed A. C. Lindsay, 
Forfarshire, president, and Alexander 
Latto, Perthshire, secretary for 1920, 
and a series of fixtures have already 
been arranged for the months of May, 
June, July, and August. 

Although cricket is not played 
nearly to the same extent in Scotland 
as in England, where it is the “na- 
tional” summer game of the people, 


ager C. T. Woollen. 
guard and tackle at Yale, 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor | 


from ite Southern News Office 


CHAPEL HILL, North Carolina-——M. | 
EB. Fuller, Yale 1911 line coach at West | 
Virginia University last fall, will be. 


Carolina next fall, according to an an- | 
nouncement made by Graduate Man-. 


Fuller played | 
He will have | 


14 letter men next fall, beside promjs- | 


ing material from the 1919 freshman | 


head coach at the University of North | 


changeable silk yoke—gener- 
ous collar and lapels. 


Distinctive’ and distinguished 
Priced $75 Ready-to-Wear 


340 Washington Street, Boston 


——,- 


& «= & *at ore 


~A child’s foot is a growing 
foot, and the shoe for it 


should be commodious as 
well as well-fitting. 


Sold Nowhere Else : 


James S. Coward 


262-274 Greenwich Street, New York 
(Near Warren St.) 


squad, i 


as those which were in force in 1914. | many enthusiasts are to be found all 


' 
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ESS, FINANCE, AND 


INVESTMENTS 


Control ‘of 

Forcing: 
Deman 

Urgent 


Bes 
oe | 
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) , 
oi 
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‘ ing 
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s have been advanced 
1 liquidation in the 
. The selling has 

d accelerated from 

t selling. Occasional 
, for the most part, 
shorts. Although) 
attributed to one | 
er, the underlying | 
is a bear market. 
ir apex several 
e bull movement, and 
| the opposite direc- 
it conditions are 
ent on the bear. 

& position is unsatis- 
ent is endeavor- 


NEW YORK STOCKS 


Yesterday's Market 
Open High Low Close 
41% 40 40% 
126%, 126% 
88 89% 
87 90 
60%, 60% 
936% 96% 
117% 118% 
56 57 
83% 83% | 
139 140% 
105% 108% 
36% 37 
82 84 
120% 121% 
77%, 78% 
120% 122 
33% 
57M 
36 
33 
78% 


Am Car & Fdry .. 
Am Inter C 
Am l1.co . 
Am Smelters 
Am T & Tel 
Am Woolen 
| Anaconda 
‘i|Atchison ... 
AG&W iI 
| Bald Loco 
B & Ohio 
Beth Steel B 
Can Pacific 
Cent Leather 
Chandler 
Cc, M & St 
CM &S8 P pfd.. 
“RI & Pac 
| Chino 
Corn Products 
z rucible Steel 
Cuba Cane 
Cuba Cane pfd 
| End-Johnson 
Gen Motors 


584% 
40 
33% 
79% 
193% 
41% 
795% 
108 


¢ 250% 
6614 
523% 

74% 

2814 

31 

83% 


65 
o1% 
724 


2815 


uepieation 
| Int Paper 

Kennecott 

Marine 

| Marine pfd 
Mex Pet 


82% 
169% 


t of living by dis- | Midvale 


ul ation and forcing 
_average man _ has 
| bg! of results, but 


'Mo Pac ific 

N Y Central 
yy, NH @H. 
No Pacifie 


that the cost of | Pan Am Pet 


ly be much lower. 
roduction is speeded | 

ift is practiced it is | 
y much change from | 


~ 


Berone demand for 
eial purposes, and | 
nd will be very | 
tequirements in the' 
eeeent. and on top 
eee nued demand 
9pean countries | 
ich that they are | 
‘tive rates for it, 
may be ex-| 


- Considerable relief | 
, it was learned | sj:x 


' England had made) 
e discount rate this. 
ase may come later, 
; + not made this. 
| anticipated, of- | 
_ encouragement to. 
in New York. 
‘tendency this week, 
he heavy liquidation 
think that there 
s in the money situ- 
to come. 


d Up 
| 1 settlements near, 
of March 15 tax 


| Lib 


| Lib 


& nearer, and with | 
s mand and the | 
> conditions per- 

5 opinion that the 
innot be other than 
“immediate future. 
BS of March will 
y of a great volume 
br, expressed in 


t the last fortnight 
‘serious impediment 
of the country to. 
eeeesit and cash. 
been marooned 
their customary 

t volume of credit | 


Pan Am Pet B.... 
Penn 


| Pierce-Arrow 


Reading 
‘Rep 1 & Stil 
/-Royal Dutch 
Sinclair 

9H ] 

So Railway 
Studeb: ker 


peo 


aasont Oil 
el ae (a Pe 118% 
“o 5 Rubber 
S Steel 

oI S Realty 
Utah Copper 
Westinghouse 
Willys-Overland 
Worthington Pump 

Total sales 1,092,600 shares. 


119 
9444 
93% 
435% 
T0464 
493, 
o4 
71 


Ex-dividend. 
LIBERTY BONDS 

High 
94.38 
90.46 
89.90 
91.08 
90.18 
92.40 
90.54 
97.60 
97.58 


Last 
94.38 
90.38 
89.68 
91.00 
§9.98 
92.30 
$0.30 
97.48 
97.44 


Low 
94.12 
90.26 
§9.50 
$0.80 
89.82 
92.30 
90.26 
97.42 
97.44 


Lib ist 4s 
2d 4s 
Ist 44s 
2d 4%s 
3d 44s 92.38 
4th 44s . 90.50 
ae Cee 97.54 
97.50 
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FOREIGN BONDS 


aa ae 
91.00 
. 90.16 


Lib 
Lib 


Lib 
Vie 4%s 
Vic 3%%4s 


Low 
961% 
9016 
90% 
90%, 
9054 
9414 
93 
90% 
85% 


Anglo--French 5s 
City of Bordeaux 6s { 
City of Lyons 6s .. 
City of Marseilles 6s 5 
City of Paris 6s ... 
Un King 5%s, 

lin King 516s, 

Un King 54s, 

Un King 5'¢e, 


BOSTON STOCKS 


Yesterday's Closing Prices 
Adv Dec 
1% 


A A Ch com 


' Am Bosch 


Am Wool com 
Am Zinc 
Arizona Com 
Booth Fish 
Boston Elev 
Boston & Me ain 


ily ‘in New Eng- | Cal & Hecla 


jed as a result | 

osunding of bills 
ri channels. A 
in money as well as 
oughfares. 


bottom has been | 
nge was exem- 
few days by the 
leather firm in. 

in sterling 

se, running some- 
300,000 and $3,400,- 
e of the concern’s | 
its of the. 
colonies, or 

trade through 


iness through- 

is concerned 

le of strength 

to indicate consid- 

activity throughout 

it demand {-r steel, 

and petroleum 

, it is contended, 

extent the un- 

situation 

t. In other 

domestic re- 

‘A th as to take up 

esult from a de- 

even with ad- 

es Europe must 
an cts. 

y of steel all over 

is in no position 


Gray & Davis 
| Greene-Can 


Copper Range 
Davis-Daly 
Kast Butte 
Eastern Mass 
Fairbanks 
Granby 
Gorton-Pew 


I Creek com 
Isle Royale 
Lake Copper 
Mass Elec pfd 
Mass Gas 


_,| Dee op rev 


Mullins Body ... 
i me: ae 5: a 
North Butte 

Old Dominion 
Osceola 

Parish & Bing . 
Pond Creek 

Punta Alegre 

Root & Van Der 


_ Stewart 


Swift & Co. 
United Fruit 


| United Shoe 


U 8S Smelting 


*New York quotation. 
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NEW YORK CURB 


Asked 
27 
11 


| Stocks— 

Allied Packers 

Amer Safety Razor 

Carib Synd 27 

Chalmers Motors 6 
Citles S Bnkrs Ctfs 39 


General Motors (new) 
Guffey Gillespie 
Houston Oil 

Invincible Oll 

Marconi 
Ohio 
Peerless 
Retail Candy ......... 
Ryann Pet. 
Salt Creek ... 
RS 
Submarine Boat ........... 
Texas Co (new) 
White Ol! 
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OPEN-HEARTH RAILS AT $60 


NEW YORK, New York—An inde- 
pendent rail producer who encountered 


a poor year in 1919 lately sold a small | Quaker Oats Company reports for the 


tonnage of open-hearth rails at $60 a 
ton. Among independent producers 
$57 a ton is the lowest price now 
quoted on open hearth rails, which is. 
$10 a ton higher than the industrial 
board price and that quoted by the. 
United States Steel Corporation. 


LACLEDE GAS LIGHT 


NEW YORK, New York—The La- 
clede Gas Light Company reports for 
the year e1 December 31, 1919, a 
surplus after taxes, charges, and pre- 
ferred dividends of $1,203,776, equiva- 
lent to $12.18 a share on $10,700,000 
common stock, compared with $485,117, 
or $4.53 a share in 1918, 


40% | 


243% | 


30% | 


my" | Wamsutta Mills 
.| West Point Mfg Co 


_ | Bigelow-Hart Carpet com 


_.| Line with plans to spend $8,000,000 for 


°° | cars. 
re 'require 50 locomotives 
. and coal cars. 


Eastern Steamship Lines reports for’ 


.} Surplus 


. | Total 
Surplus 


7a | MONTREAL COTTONS 


%|pany for 1919 shows gross profits of 


DIVIDENDS 


The Imperial Oil Company declared | 


| BUSINESS OUTLOOK 
GOOD SAYS SCHWAB. 


———— 
ie 


PITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania cents a share, payable February 28. 
Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the | The Fisk Rubber Company declared 
board of Bethlehem Steel] Corporation, a'cash dividend of 12 per cent, payable | 
is quite optimistic on the future of| April 1 to holders of record March 15. 
the business in this country. | The Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
| “Depression of American securities | Company declared a dividend of 5 per 


of nearly every kind durjn the last | wf) 
; é ao cent, payable April 1 to stock of rec the latter part of the session a better’ ing the federal control: 


tone developed, particularly in the rail | Central, 
good rallies were} Erie, $4,958,442; Delaware & Hudson, | 


few weeks,” said Mr. Schwab, “is NO) orq March 17. 
|reason for alarm. It was to be | McKinley - Darragh - Savage 
pected when European countries “g declared the regular quarterly dividend 
/gan dumping their American securi-| of 3 per cent, payable April 1 to stock 
‘ties on the.market. The steel outlook | of record March 6 
‘is good, orders being booked far : rei 
| ahead.” The Boston & Maine Railroad de- 
| Asked what he believed would be clared a dividend of $2 a share on the 
‘the tendency of living costs,- Mr. preferred -stock, payable March 10 to 
Sthwab said that they will undoubt-|St0ck of record March lL. 
edly continue high-—until the country 
reaches a crisis that will force a. 
downward tendency, or until Capital |dend of $2 a share, payable April 1 to| 
and Labor get together and reasonably | stock of record March 18. 
adjust their differences. He said: The Connecticut Power Company de- | 
“Lack of sufficient production of food clared a quarterly dividend 
products, as well as lack of sufficient’ a share on the preferred stock, 
commodities of nearly every kind are able March 1 to stock of record Feb- 
keeping up the cost of living.” ruary 26. 
a Atlantic, 
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UNLISTED SECU RITIES 
(Reported by Philip M. Tucker, Boston) 
MILL STOCKS 


cent on the preferred 
in four quarterly in- 


dend of 5 per 
stock, payable 


Asked | stallments. 


Amoskeag 

do pf 

Arlington Millis 

Bates 

Border City 

eee SEtlee oss cheese wee 213 
(“hariton Mills 
Columbus Mfg. 

Dartmouth Mfg. Ee 
a at 1350 
Edwards Mfg. ¢ 

Everett 

Farr Alpaca 

Flint Mills 

_Hamilton Mfg. 

Hamilton Woolen 

Home Bleach & Dye Wks.. 


pany declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 3 per cent on the common 
stock, payable April 1 to stock of rec- 
ord March 15. 

The Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent on the preferred 
stock, payable March 15 to stock of 
record February 28. 

The Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
pany 
|dividend of 1% 
'ferred stock, payable March 
stock of record February 28. 

The Arkansas Valley Railway, 


Com- 


per cent on the pre- 
15 


King Philip Mills 
Lancaster Mills 
Lanett Cotton Mills 
Lawrence Mfg. Co 
Lincoln 


28. 


to stock of record February 
| Mining 


The Tonopah Extension 
Company declared 
terly dividend of 5 per cent, 
April 1 to holders of record March 11. 


mnes Cotton: BER: 6. séc cece 
Merrimack Mfg. Co 
Nashawena 
Nashua Mfg. Co. 
Naumkeag 
Nonquitt 

Pacific Mills 
Pepperell 
Sagamore Mfg. 
Salmon Falls 
Sharp Mfg. 


160 
115 
175 
°60 
240 
Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 
Inc., declared the regular  quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent on the 
common and i% per cent on the pre- 
ferred stocks, payable March 10 
stock of record February 27. 

Tremont & Suffolk The Railway Steel Spring Company 
Union Cotton Mfg Co 
| U S, Worsted Ist pf 2 cent on the common stock, 


of per 


_March 17. The usual quarterly dividend 


York Mfg Co 


MISCELLANEOUS | 
American Mfg ‘also has been declared payable March 
.20 to: holders of record March 6. 


do pf R: , 
106 | The Canadian Locomotive Company 
Chapman Valve pf 
Draper Corporation 
Heywood Bros & Wake ... 2 
do pf 
| Hood Rubber 
do pfd 
Plymouth Cordage 
Saco-Lowell Shops com 


of 2 per cent on the common and 1% 


able April 1 to stock of record March 
20. Formerly the company paid 1% 
per cent quarterly on the common 
stock. 
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RAILROAD IMPROVEMENTS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota — Local 
newspaper statements credit the Soo 


Asked 
114 
94 
945 


500 


Atlantic Refining’ pref 
Buckeye Pipe 
(hesbrough Mfg 

‘| Continental Oil 
(‘rescent Pipe 
(‘umberland Pipe 
Kureka Pipe 
Indiana Pipe 
International Pet 
New York Transit 
Ohio Oil 


betterments and new rolling stock 
and the Great Northern. Railroad to 
spend $6,000,000: for similar purposes, 
following the return of the roads on 
March 1. The Soo Line’s plans are 
said to include a purchase of 30 lo- 
comotives, 300 ore cars, and 500 box 
The Great Northern is said to : 
and 1000 ore | Penn-Mex S uel 

Prairie O & G 
|Prairie Pipe 
Solar Refining 
South Penn 
S © of Kansas 
S O of New Jersey 
S O of New York 
‘Swan & Finch 
S O old stock (all on).....? 
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EASTERN STEAMSHIP LINES 
BOSTON, Massachusetts The |. 


——! 


ended December 31: 
1919 


the year 
1918 
$190,451 
*8.573 
25.645 
*34,219 | 
3,691,832 
376,748 
314,465 | 
62,283 | 


Total income , > en itl ) : 
Tot ded from inc .... KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE 
4,475,153 
506.272 
296,884 
209,388 


mos op rev 
income 
ded from 


112 
Total 
inc.. 


profits taxes, of $3,148,861. 


*Deficit. 
for 214,479 common shares 


at the end of the year was equal to 
$13.20 a share, which rompares with 
$20.56 a share on 198,288 shares in 
| 1918. The estimated income and ex- 
'cess profits taxes for 1919 were $814.- 
275, compared with $2,657,492 actual 
taxes in 1918, | 


MANUF ACTURERS LIGHT 


NEW YORK, New York—The Man- 
ufacturers Light & Heat Company 
reports for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31: 
| 1918 
$9, 692,573 
6,527,375 
3.410.651 : 
2,300,000 1,840,000! 
.. 1,482,585 1,570,661 | 
1,221,914 ~ 1,167,700 | 

%... 671 402.951 
7,695 8,716,834 | 
» ' | year, 
1918, $330,2 


1919 
. .$10,987,539 
3,936,994 
3,782,585 


| Gross earnings 
Net earnings 
Net income 
Dividends 

| Surplus 

Res for depreciation 
Surplus 

iP and } surplus Ape 
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WARREN BROTHERS 


BOSTON, Massachusetts-—-The War- 
ren Brothers Company earned net 
profits of $663,081 in the 1919 calendar 
This compares with $163,581 in 
37 in 1917, and $452,244 in 
“1916. After deducting $150,228 for pre- 
ferred stock dividends, the 1919 net 
was equal to $25.64 a share on the 
$2,000,000 common stock (par $100). 
compared with 68 cents a 
previous year. 


FRANKLIN 
SAVINGS BANK 


6 Park Square, Boston 


_ MONTREAL, Quebec—A statement | 
‘issued by the Montreal Cottons Com- | 


$7,678,505, compared with $5,917,520 in 
1918, excluding goods in process of 
manufacture. Raw cotton represented 
$5,057,422, compared with $3,898,860 in 
| 1918. The net profit, after all charges, 
was $662,538, compared with $681, 220 | 
in 1918. The surplus was $317,538, 
compared with $351,330 in 1918. 


QUAKER OATS 
Massachusetts 


-~_-— 


The. 


BOSTON, | 


Deposits go on interest 


March Ist 


Last five dividends 


4VY% 
JOHN J. HARRISON 


Public Accountant and Auditor 


"Accounting, Auditing, Systematizing, 
Federal and State Tax Returns. 


- 1122 Little Building. Beach 2118. 
BOSTON 


year ended December 31, 1919, net. 
profits after charges $2,679,894, equal | 
after preferred stock dividends to. 
$21.42 a share ($100 par) ‘on $9,000,000 | 
common stock, compared with $3,502.,- | 
(688, or $34.79 a share on $8,250 000 | 


common stock in 1918. 


RE-DISCOUNT RATES ADVANCED 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Bos- 
ton Federal Reserve Bank advanced 
the re-discount rate on certificates of 
indebtedness from 4% per cent to 56 
per cent. This is in line with similar 
advances in New York and Philadel- | 
phia. All other discount rates remain» 


peenange. 


‘the regular quarterly dividend of 75 | 


Mines | 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Com- | 
pany declared the usual quarterly divi- | 


‘experienced. 
‘lar, and price changes were 
Goodrich had a net loss of 2, Republic 


'Steel 2144, Texas Company 2, American | SENTIMENT. BETTER 


| Woolen 


of $1.50 | 
pay- | 


Guli & West Indies Steam-. 
ship Lines declared the regular divi-— 


STOCKS PURSUE AN 
ERRATIC COURSE. 


Stocks pursued a very zigzag course | 
yesterday on the New York Stock Fr- 
change. 
and prices were moderately 


Then came a 
dustrials dropped precipitately. 


ong. 


group, and some 


mixed. | 


2%. New Haven cained 1%, | 


St. Paul 1% 


t 


The early trading was active, | 


sharp reaction when in- | to be delivered to the Railroad Admin- 
In| istration for equipment purchased dur- | 


The closing was irregu- | 


, Anaconda 1%, American | 


mpeteata eo 1, General Motors 114, Mis-: 


souri 
1%. Calumet & Hecla lost 10 on the 
'Boston exchange and Orpheum gained | 
1. Other price changes were mostly | 
fractional. 


SHOE. BUYERS 


for The Christian 
Monitor, February 


Among the boot and shoe 


Compiled 


dealers 


Pacific 1, and Texas & Pacific | 


| 


Science | 


and leather buyers in Boston are the! 


| following: 
, Albuquerque, N. M.—A. Singer of Gruns- 


The Keystone Tire & Rubber Com- 


| Greenville, 


declared the regular quarterly | 
to | 


Light | 
& Power Company declared the regular | 

Qo, eles +17 1 > vs) 
quarterly dividend of 114 per cent on etic antadiek: 
the preferred stock, payable March 15) 


Toledo, 
the regular quar-| 
payable | 
_ Auburn, 


The usual extra dividend was omitted. | 


| Association, 
to 


declared the usual quarterly dividend | 
| (3.34%, 
payable March 31 to holders of record | 


of 1% per cent on the preferred stock | 
francs 


36 15-16. 
‘declared the regular quarterly dividend | 
Government and railroad bonds heavy. | pecember 
per cent on’‘the preferred siocks, pay- | : 
and 6 months 8% 


STANDARD Ol L STOCKS | 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The Kelly- | 
Springfield Tire Company reports a | 
net income before income and excess | 
compared | 
with $4,283,164 for 1918; after the pre- | 
ferred dividends, the balance available | 
outstanding | 


share in the | 


feld Bros. ; Lincoln Street. 
Chicago, Ill.—J. F. DBudphy of Chicago 
Catalogue House; Thorndike. 
Dallas, Texas—B. Aronoff; Essex. ‘ 
Dubois. Pa.—Fred Brown; United States. 
Duluth. Minn.—M. Rose; United States. 
S. C.—A. Goldstein; United 


82 


States. 


Memphis, of Good- 


Tenn.—H. C. Yerkes 
bar Brothers; Touraine. 

New Haven, Conn.—R. V. 
Butler & Tyler; Essex. 

New York City—W. W. 
Charles Williams Stores; 
Street. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—E. M. Scattergood of | 
George H. West Co.; Touraine. 
Raleigh, N. C.—K. G. Hudson and J. E. 
Boyken of Hudson-Belk Co. ; 

States. 

Francisco, Cal.—G. 
William Marvin Co.; 
Pa.—M. D. 
Scranton Shoe & Leather Co; 
States. 

Ohio— J. Kk. Heath of Simmons 
Boot & Shoe Co.: Touraine. 
LEATHER BUYERS 
N. Y.—H. M. Husk 
McCarthy Co.; - Essex. 
Lyons, France—M. Benarosh 

Brothers: Essex. 

The Christian Science Monitor is on file 
the rooms of the Shoe and 
166  eanex Street, monte. 


Strainge of 
Bowman of 
21 Oe | 


R. Weeks 
Touraine. 

Brandwine of | 
United ! 


San 


of Salmona 


at 


MONEY AND EXC HANGE 

NEW YORK, New York—Mercantile 
paper 64%@6%. Sterling 60-day bills 
commercial 60-day bills on. 
banks 3.344%, commercial 60-day bills 
3.04, demand 3.38, cables 3.38%. Francs | 
demand 14.28, cables 14.26. 
demand 13.82, cables 

demand 3613-16, cables 

Lire demand 18.42, cables | 
Marks demand 1.02, cables 1.03. 


13 
Guilders 
18.40. 
Time loans strong, 60 days, 90 days, 


high 10, low 10, ruling rate 10, closing 


bid 9, offered at 10, last loan 10. Bank | 
acceptance o 


aM. 
CHIC AGO BO ARD 
Yesterday's Market 
(Reported by C. F. & G. W. Eddy, 
Open High Low 


Inc.) 
Corn— Close 
February ... 

March 


| After rallying, oil shares sagged from 


‘and Mexican Eagles 115s. 
91-16. 
‘ish 5s, 


Grand Trunk 64, De Beers 
' Mines 4%. 


United | 


of | Third week Feb .... 


| 


‘ 


of Dunn! 


| 


Leather | 
¢ _— income .... 


Belgian | 
80. | 
' March 


' 
i 


Call money steady, | 


| 


| 


! 


4 


i 
' 
' 
! 
' 
; 


| 


| 
i 


| 
| 
o 
| 
| 
| 


| prices. 


MODERATE RISE OF 
HIGH GRADE BONDS 


Prices of First, Class Railroad 
Issues Show Little Improve- 
ment, and Yield Is Stull High 

Law Favorable 


| FINANCIAL NOTES 


Howard Elliott has been elected | 
| chairman of the board of the Northern | 
| Pacific Railroad, and Jules M. Hanna- | 
ford succeeds Mr. Elliott as president. | 

The Public Service Commission has | 
authorized the following railroads to) 
| issue equipment trust 6 per cent notes 


New York | 


to exceed $14,848,101; —New 


not 


' 


$4,365,544; Buffalo, Rochester & Pitis- 


EW Y oe fork—Railroad 
burgh, $2, 263, 456. NEW YORK, New Yor i 


'bonds have as yet responded only 
'mildly to the faverable position in 
which they have been placed by the 
IN LONDON MARKET -P2ssase of the Esch-Cummins bill. 

While the passage of this measure was 
See ‘in doubt, railroad bond prices declined 
to record low levels, so that the gain 
made in the last few days still leaves 
many of these issues at abnormally 
_low pric 

On all sides it is coneeded that the 
new law is especially favorable to out- 
standing bonds, because it practically 
assures all roads sfifficient income to 
pay interest by a good margin, and, by 
appropriations for refunding debta to 
the government, made during federa! 
control and for other purposes, is ex- 
pected to restore the credit of rail- 
roads so they may refinance maturin: 
(obligations. 

With prospects that the 
see a: lowering of commodity prices, 
and a consequently increased purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, there will be 
further impetus given to rising bond 


LONDON, England—There was only | 
|a light turnover in securities on the. 
‘stock exchange yesterday. The mar-'| 
kets were mixed but sentiment was ' 
_ brighter. The usual week-end absen- | 
‘teeism was noted. 

Apprehension about’ the 
caused dullness in the gilt-edged sec- | 
tion. Foreigners wavered on selling 
by the Continent. Russians were firm. 


" > 
>. 


budget 


the top. Shell Transports were 17% 


the industrial group future will 
were narrower. Hudson Bays were} 
Home rails were slow and! 
there was slight profit-taking in the 
Shares of Canadian and Argentine) 
— re ‘prices. The railroad issues which had 
Consols for money were 49°, Brit- | the greatest recession during the war 
1929-47, 88%4, British 449s 80.) period will likely lead in this 
29%, Rand | pice 
| Below are 
‘and the 10 second 
bonds used by Dow 
‘their compilation of 
| showing high and low levels durims 
(1919. and closing or last prices on 
'February 21, 1920, with income return 
on last price: 
HIGHEST 


Changes in 


most 


first grade 
railroad 
& Co. mn 
average-, 


the 10 
grade 
Jones 
daily 


given 


RAILWAY EARN INGS | 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
1919 
$1,552,908 
From Jan 1 12,038,990 
WESTERN MARYLAND 
1920 
$1,417,549 
192,145 
& OHIO 
1920 
$6,420,510 


Increase 

*$19,244 

264,462 

PRICE RAILS 
19179 


Hi gh LOW Feb. 


January— 
Oper revenue 
Oper income 

CHESAPEAKE 


January— 
Oper revenue 


$85,881 
291,696 {< 


oO Fol id is. 


‘Atchison ge 
| Balt & Ohio g 
Increase | Chi, B & Q is 
$388,440 | Louis & Nash unif 4s 
Oper income S98. 405 *17.086 | NW ¥ Cent Ist 3% 
3ALTIMORE & OHIO | Nor & West | 
Sineeaes paseet Pac pris 
Oper revenue $17.343.668 ;} Penn cohv 4%: 
979,260 | Southn Pact 
: Union Pacific 


| Average 


ren 


76.54 
RAILS 


‘> 
rhs 


*Decrease, ae ied = ne 
TEXT PRICE 
(Atchison adj 4s.....80% 
| Ches & Ohio gen 4iys. 83% 
.(, RI& Pac gen 4s..% 
(Colorado & Sou 4%S. 
Denver & R Gcon 487 
Erie pr lien 4s. 
Kansas City So ref 5s } 
St i. kT Mt & ae 
Southern Ry conv 5 
Virginia Ry lst 5s...° 
Average 


-_— 2 Se 


COTTON MARKET 


(Reported by Henry Hentz & Co.) 


NEW YORK, New York—Cotton 
prices yesterday ranged as follows: 
Last 
Fale 
7.68 
34.89 


.) © 
OD mts 


~9.88 
ode 


Open 
May 
' July 
| October 
5 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK ISSUE 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—The First 
National Bank of Boston, Massachu- 
‘setts. has issued a circular to the 
‘stockholders calling a special meet- 
‘ing on March 29 to vote on increasing 
‘the capital stock from $7,500,000 to 
prices yesterday ranged as follows: | $15,000,000 by issuing. 75,000 new 
Last | shares at par, $1(0 a share, which are 
gon : kholders of 
agq9|to be offered to the stoc s 
95 44, record April lL. 


32.84 | 

: UTAH COPPER 
| BOSTON. Massachusetts—The Utah 
‘Copper eg report for the quarter 
| 


Spots 39.65, 


LL ER A a a, cc tee 


(Special to The Christian Science Moni- 
tor from the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change via Henry Hentz & Co.'s private 
wire.) 


NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana—Cotton 


- Low 
>38.55 
35.33. 


High 
38. 9°? 
=5. re: 


10 


Open 
DIATOM cave 


.o2 90 32.70 
FLOUR MARKET WEAK 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minnesota — The 
Northwestern Miller’s weekly review 
of the flour market says the trade con- | 


ended Dec. 31, 1919, shows a net profit 
of <eopsge og or at the rate of $6.64 


tinues thoroughly weak and dull, owing |a share per annum. This compares 


largely to the uncertainties of wheat with profits at the rate of $5.92 a 


Resellers are doing some busi- share for the preceding quarter and 


but at the rate of $8.20 a,share per annum 


ness at prices below mill levels, 
lin the December, 1918, quarter. 


there is no eagerness for buying. 


— 


Principal, 


Government of the French Republic 
o% National Loan of 1920 


Dated May 1, 1920, redeemable in series by semi-annual drawings 
within 60 years from date of issue at a premium of 50%. 


Coupon bonds payable to bearer are issued in denominations of 


Interest and Premium on this Loan are Payable 


Subscription Price—Par (1,000 francs for each 1,000 franc bond) payable 
in full at time of subscription in the United States of America at the rate 
of exchange in Paris for the previous day. 


At the request of and for the account of the French 


Rd 


1,000, 2,000, 10,000 and 20,000 francs. 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1. 


Free of French Taxes 


\ 


Treasury we will accept subscriptions for the above loan. 


The 


First National Bank 


of Boston 


Deposits sac vhiveeii dates pemudee fib vc dig anaes 
ORCUTROS ... dn cc cs inne Needed vevanscecnad eee 
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ADVERTISING, CLASSIF IED BY 


POSTON, MASS. FAR ROCKAWAY.N.Y.. SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Spring water; on trolley line. A quiet country 


BROOKLINE cas COAL 
home. Write MRS. EE. PEASE, 43 West tice? 2 PARK ST.. BOSTON 


CLEAN 
Chestnut Hill—Brooklinte somes “Write Sin""e? Fae: 
Cerner house containing 10 rooms, 2 baths |) ———————— SS } . C. ae ee WHITSON, Inc. 
Old BOOKS New 


and small sun room, shingled outside fin- HE LP - WANTED—WOMEN. 01 Condi Me Od tur Noes 
Foreign and Domestic Periodicals. | 


THE 


LOCAL 


APARTMENTS ~ 
T “TO RENT 


to Oct. 15, furnished 12-reom — 
| house, one bath, set tubs, telephone, electric 
lights, fine garden, lawn, two screenef piazzas. 


ROHIBITION 
RY EFFECTIVE 


an Science Monitor 

News Office 
. — “The Quebec | 
Act may not be perfect, | 
s nine months during 
een applied it has been. 
the Hon. Walter. 
nV Treasurer, re- 
itchell announced that. 
yet been given a fair 
would not be amended 
s thoroughly tried. The. 
7 there were hundreds | 
1 financially in the. 
.who were endeavoring 
with the administration 
b ise they wished to 
rofit. He did not make 
m generally against the 
; many of them, for the 
, were willing to violate 


CITIES 


Lee ee ll OA 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


_— (ly ay lag 


Scripps-Booth Motor ars 
SCIENTIFIC 


Five Passenger Teunne Car 
Three Passenger Readster 

Five Passenger Four-Deoer Sedan. 
Four Passenger Coupe 


Saul Wolfson ; 
Dry Goods Company 
San Antonio DISTRIBUTORS 


—Since 1868 Milam & Rusk &'s Phone Preston 4759 
——_—- — | BK MIKESELL, Wer 


TH E Vv OG U oo AUTOMOBILE OWNERS INSURANCE 
WOMEN’S WEAR ASSOCIATION 


RECIPROC A! AT TOVMORILE INST RANCRE 
, SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS W. L. DENNTS. General Manager 
Uron National Bank Bidg. 


AUTOMOBILES WASHED. POLISHED AND 
GREASED ALL OVER 
‘DRY 


AMERICAN AUTO LAUN 


1} : 4} FANNIN SI 
Phone Preseten M10 
. rRAHIM Mgr. 


OLIVER & CO. 


Successors to Binz, Settegast & Oliver 
FIRE AND AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


ene De ‘o 
IT PAYS TO SHOP 
For 


WOMEN’S 


SO A web REL 
Sela Bes Duy Goods & 


EVERITT- BU TEL OW CO. 
WOMAN’S CLOTHIERS 
Specislieed Service 

SEE OUR. 
Exclusive Milliner 
NELLIE KNOBLOCK 

‘15 Main Street 
LEVY BROS. 
DRY GOODS CO. 


We believe this to be the 


AND HOUSES 


PPL OL AL LOM LLL 


REAL ESTATE 


PBB PBL BP PPL GE LP LP A OL LL LO ON Ln A 


LWVi70 


The Lre/usive Specialty Sfowse. 
***or Feminine Apparel °** 


a hm ml La 


From May 15 


ee ee 


LPL a 


ish, south-western exposure, garage aad ebadeaphdniniaatined 

one car, over 12,000 sq. ft. of land. | 5 . 
WANTED—Mother and Daughter | Each day v we strive to make our 

store more worthy of your pat- 


Properties in this exclusive part of town 
'or 2 friends (Protestant), one to act as working 
ronage. 


are very seldom offered for sale for any 9 
length of time. housekeeper, the other to assist with care of 
QUALITY. PRICE AND SERVICE 
DEMONSTRATE OUR SINCERITY 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 2 children: no washing or heavy work: good 
Mulry Hardware Company 


home. For further particulars address MRS. 
300 Central Ave., Far Rockaway — 


Any Magazine or Book—no matter where pub- 
lished—can be had of us. 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 


BIBLES 


lowest prices: various ver. 
Send for Cata- 


H. K. WEAD, 281 Otis St., West Newton, 


’ Milage. 


Longwood 


An extremely well built house containing 
10 large lightsome rooms, 2 baths and an 
extra toilet. Has been renovated inside 
and out, new floors, heating, lighting and 
decorations. Can be occupied immedi- 
ty AOR corner lot of 10,000 sq. ft. 
16 


HENRY W. SAVAGE Inc. 


Established 1840 


ee. ee ee 


PROTESTANT WOMAN | 
for general housework; small family; good home 
for right party. Phone Flushing 8762, or write 
A. J. ROSENWASSER, 32d St. and 16th Ave., 

| Beechhurst, Long Island. 


Price | 
Wanted Milliners and Improvers 


FINEST MODEL HATS 
_GERHARDT, 12 E. 46th St., 


Wanted Experienced Stockkeeper 


1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, . Mass. who can cut materials. GERHARDT & CO., 
Se Telephone Brookline 1508 _| 12 East 46th St., New York. | : 
| INTELLIGENT GIRL as nurse i Nee two bors, 
2% and 5'6 vears; excellent home, good wages 

Tel. Bremxville 968. MRS. ,— 


° - for right person. 
| n F. J. COFFIN, Bronxville, N.Y. 
WANTED—A GENERAL 
/ — 


GIRL. Must be good cook and neat. Phone 
Bellevue 2041-M. 106 Temple Sts West Rox- | 


FOR SALE bury, Mass, 0 EE 


‘ - . . WANTED— Maid: general housework. 3 adults: | 
530,000 Sq. Ft. 


good wages: Prot.: North Shofe suburb. Tel, 
Winnetka 70. 776 Prospect Ave., Winnetka. III. 

FREE OF TENANTS o 
This property consists of three-story and 


Ncripps-Booth Sales Company 
Largest assortment, . 
sions, languages and bindings. 
logue SS. 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 
Mail Address 12 Bosworth St. 


-BOOKBINDING 
WM. S. LOCKE 


26 DOCK SQUARE, BOSTON. MASS. 
DUDLEY & HODGE 
BOOK BINDERS 
Edition and Miscellaneous 
299 Washington Street. Boston, 
Tel. Main 2907 


Victrolas 
Kodaks 
_ Bicycles 
Sporting 
Dunlap Gooas Co. 
A. H. BROWER 


STORE OF a ag ROCKAWAYS 
Tel. R45 Far_ Rock. 


ed 
-_— — 


New York. 


MiS MASTERS VOICE 


eh oe ter OFF 


Ho: ston Stree, 


Furnishings for the Home 
KING FURNITURE CO. 
205-207 _W EST COMMERCE STREET | che 
James Kapp A. J. Walser H. E. Lockhart 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE CO. 
Cor. W. & St. Mary Sts.. San Antonio 


Phone Crockett 5772 
TRADE WITH US 


If it is plumbing-—CALL 
TRAVIS 1748 
REIWALD-ORMOND COMPANY 
119 RIV ER AV ENU E 


not going to make any ae 
this law this year,” said 
“because the people of 
told us that it is 
mt, and we want to; 
“ap trial and see if it 
Pic ts only fair to the 
: it should be allowed | 
ar or 18 months to see 
» this a workable law. "| 
rt ment could ge? rid of 
bemperance Act in the 
. it would help things 
nd throughout the rest 
, and within six months 
uld know what the 
and could make amend- 
se ane remaining loop-| 
ell asked the people | 
Serait until next year, | 
the law was not 
, they could make the 
ry to improve it. 


\N MINERS 
2 LEGISLATION 


istian Science Monitor 
‘anadian News Office 
ritish Columbia — The 
4 0 Organize a prospec- 

n is the Hope Mountain 


'THE SHOE 
_ 254 a4 Central Ave. 


THOMAS P. ROGAN 


DECORATING AND PAINTING 
370 Central Avenne Tel. 1268 Far Rock. 


The Geo. Adams Lumber Co. 


HOUSEWORK | 


Mass, 


(‘ommerce 
Tex., Old 
COML AND 


— 


Floor Space 


WANTED—Saleswoman 


Jay 


be ecom- 


oe fds 5OS8-J. 


Tels. 

COWEN’S WOMEN'S SHOP, 
Boston— Waists. Kayser silk underwear, 
gloves. kimonos. purses and Ivy corsets. 


NEW YORK CITY 


OL 


Central 
FOR FRESH FLOWERS 


BERGMAN 


Tel. Far Rock. 643 


Stig 


-A good milliner: 
1458 MeCormick 


_——————— 


OY 
- 


Central _ Ave. 


JUNGMAN SIGNS 


1328 MOTT AVENUE. Tel. 2090 Far Rock 


BLOUSES ane UNDERGARMENTS ~ 


THE COLU MBIA NOVELTY SHOP 
62 Centr at Avenue 4 


we 
r 


W ANTE DME NX 


LP LL 
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SODA——-LUNCHEON—CANDY 


ee 


F OR AL [, 


COU RTESY 
COURTEOUS REGARD FOR THE WANTS OF 
EVERY CUSTOMER IS THE RULE HERE. 
Bank of The Manhattan Company 


Visit The Roumanian Shop 
| LUNCHEONS. HOME MADE PASTRY 
2008 Cornaga Ave. _—*Tel. Far Rock. 4091 
| WATKIN W. JONES, Ine. 
|Real Estate and Insurance Agency 
| 1919 Mott Avenue Tel. Far Rock. 17 


D. NACHT 
CPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR 
| Central Ave. ; Phone: Far Rockaway 3054 


MICHAEL SCHOENIG 


CUSTOM TAILOR 
PRESSING AND DRY CLEANING 
Broadway and Clark Ave. Tel. Far Rock. 773° ' 


VOEHL BROS. 


MEATS, POULTRY AND GAMB 


ntral Ave. Tel. Far Rock. 573 and 574 


GREENBERG 


Repairing and pressing. Cleanser and Dyer. 


Pig and Whistle 
eet Cornage Avs. hone: Var Rock. Tat 


Inu. ' > 
WA CO, TEX. 


Olde Greenwich Village 


NA # 


ae? 
STORES 
30 Rroad Street *Cor. 
71 Nassau Street *No. 
S2 Vanderbilt Ave. *No. 
, No, 21 EF. 40th Street No, 25 John St. 
*No. 138 Liberty Street No. 53 Chambers St. 


Corner Read and Elm agg will be open 
June Ist, 92 


THE GEM STORES are most practical for a 
light and inexpensive luncheon. A box of Gem 
Doughnuts will please the folks at home. 6 for 
2c, 9 for 40c, 12 for 50c. For sale at all our 
nlaces. 


THE MARY FANT 


(NEW MANAGEMENT) 
> WEST 43RD STREET 
LUNCHEON .75 DINNER $1.25 

Special Fried Chicken and Waffle 


Dinner Wednesday Nights 
_ SUNDAY NIGHT DINNER $1.25 __ 


age: 
Appls 

Mass, | 
Reaver & New St. 
SO Watl St. 
23 Maiden Lane 


No. 
No. 
No, 


for millinery shop: a wievek on , oT iF ; 
| | weman of goad adérecs, Who desties permanent MILL WORK AND BUILDIN BATERIAS 
basement brick building, 50x140, boiler position. Pancoast, 1730 Chestnut St.. Remsen Ave. Tel. Far Rockaway 2¢4 
room and dry house, 40x40, is equipped ~ — a, Tel. Back , 1668. BOSTON. MASS. te He odio MB Bn <a Bl 
% . a ‘ ‘ ™ 
tural light on four sides. Price $65,000. family, one as cook,’ other as chambermaid and } LOW KR S. for all OCCasions , ange ig me 
| cnn tenes emndaie Metuetiie (4 THE JEWELER THE CHICAGO DYE WOR 
H | Waitress. — Drawer B, Plainville, Ct. — 2 RS. MERRILL Merchandise and Repaira That Are Right KS _ 
Willard Welch Realty (0, Inc. ' WANTED ~Working housekeeper: Protestant; 4 _ Opposite Columbia Theatre. Tel. 
10 STATE STREET | Lake View 7328, Chicago. | ' FLORIST. Moderate Prices: JOHN P. POOLEY 207-200 AVENUE D 
os ' 7 . ; ie 
WANTED—Lady stenographer, must COMLEY See RK STREET e - -———- 
se ——— | petent. Apply NATIONAL BISCUIT Haymarket $4 and 6. Lexington DECORATING OED Pan Sree BROWN S BUSINE SS C OL LEGE 
FINE BUN ~ | OW Avenue lelephone 584 Far Rockaway +m I 
4 4 Js ri 4 ; ee ee ee ee : 
WANTED aiso maker. Good hosiery, 120 W. Co erce S 
“FLORAL KNOLL” salaries. C 67, Bldg., Chicago, Eee e treet 
with acres of land for sale in Blue vpn 
)erete porch 80x10 ft. completely sc reened. Two > | ai call er - . 
| large open fire places, electric lights and fine HELP Mission W ood & C oal Co. 
soft water, both well and cistern. Two miles | : S. N. BURDIN, MGR. 
if ‘je ains. st | and vest section; capable man Who can look 
way. Beaptiful views of mountains, A mont | after 200 or more garments per week. Can have | COAL—Ring: 419—W OOD 
for all vear void home. Price $8000. Address | Steady employment, good pay and tater. if eve: 
musiness. Address with details, TAILOR LEB, 
ESTATES FOR SALE he satisfies, St, Paul, ‘Minn. DALLAS, TEX 
ae us See | 4 ’ 
AN IDEAL COUNTRY HOME IN MAINE for WANTED—Experienced farmer (Protestant) —thnthitadeatnaajisstuisilnainteihiitaininta tiie tai ca a 
a gentieman’s family. 75 acres cultivated land; : 
manent place for right man. Comfortable house: | Ss IT Y 
from seashore (Camden). Modern mansion of no objection to children. References required. 
15 rooms. 4 servants’ rooms. garage. barn, ice- | Add. N 1, The Christian Science Monitor. Boston. we 
house, 2 furnaces, electric light, modern plumb- | oy . . , , . 
a the Similkameen and ent | ai ee Ene, eee TS ree B ANK Largest Exclusive Woman's Store 
to a report just | prices of construction, would cost $50,000. Will | good opportun = advancement. 4h A : E 
accept $20,000 cash to close estate. Will rent NATIONAT, BISCUIT CO.,_ ¢ ambridge. . in the South 
for current season, furnished. No brokers. “Saahion 
MS pectors Protective e 5 : : yng ager ai in shipping room; good opportunity. Phone Fort 
city. Five districts | Hotel, 129 West 47th Street, New York City. 44))) 500, Boston, and ask for MR. SMITH. Datta Toune MRS. C. SHEPHERI 
9 vr +i po wicaoninadlasmmonsnmuneete Sileaeckecmmpdeeea $, MRS. C. SHE ) 
or ‘ndependent asso-/ A BIG OPPORTUNITY | “ at Home 
| LADIES’ READY-TO-WEAR 
_MILLINERY 
LANDERS CO. 
405 Main Street 


Philada. 144 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE 
with sprinklers and elevator, and has na- | WANTED—Two competent maids for private BROWER 
$14 B “ s ROOKLIN 
1814 Beacon Street, B TE Far Rock. _, oe ‘ ; . 
' eieate teeth: meek henea: weed @egen, Tel Dry Cleaning and Dyeing 
Tel. Main 7153 Crockett 1033 
| Cambridge, Mass. | ¥ : 156 Mase - Ave.. 
| TERMS ON APPL 
Mts. Hlouse 60x40 ft. with 7 rooms and con- SCATION —S—e 
from town and railway and near state high- TAILOR SHOP FORE MAN wanted for trouser 
GEORGE Cc. WwW ooL SON, _ Tyron, as, ¢ thing is satisfactory, a working interest in the a Bevis i shassansescey 
on small farm 2% miles from large city. Per- | 
“5 acres woodland. Knox County, 12 miles 
ing. House cost $30,000 to build: at present WANTED—Office boy, over 16 years of 
@ executive Of the Brit- BOY WANTED, about 18 y ld, t k 
. A? [D, abou years old, tc ork 7 
Apply by letter A. E. S, OAKES, St. Margaret's " Me Prawn A HOU STON, TE X AS 
s result of the organi-. i 
{vce sony megtemom, Faber BROOKLINE, MASS. 1602 Fannin St. Phone Hadley 2718 


— 


d here, and a tour that | l5-room, two-family house, opposite Powder 


next month wil] | Meuse Park. Somerville, Mass. Splendid loca. | 
tion, all improvements including steam heat, | 

It is the intention | | electric lights, bardwood floors. 8 rooms lower | 
3 convention next floor, 7 rooms upper. Building alone would | 

the various branch | §95'o0% 


$16,000 to replace today. For sale at 
associations wil] oe we 


Reliable people can purchase for 
cash and \lormg-time terms. Address | 
NTE e s tle a 
organization on a IN’ ER ITY TRUS ST¢ Little Bidg. 
basis. | 


Boston. 
FAMOUS STOCK FARM COST $100,000 
adopted by the 
uch here and in- 


Half-mile water front, 638 acres, cut hay for | 
nh and Rossland 


(100 cows and 20 horses: orchard will yield | 

| 1000 barrels. Mansion, all improvements, 5 
other houses, 7 barns, central power house, 

before the British 

"re, their purport 

in a recent issue of 
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LEWANDOS ~— 


Cleaners—Dyers—Launderers 
Ba 0 Beacon Street 


Telephone Brookline 5050 
‘YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 


ST. PAUL GARAGE 


2 §T. PAUL STREET, BROOKLINE 
Tel. Brookline 2515-7455 
Reasonable charges for storage. 

Taxi Service. Special Rates for Church Work. 

HENRY _C, Bl BELL 


4 ’ 


One of the Shopping Centers 
of Dallas 


: QUALITY GOODS 
PERFECTED SERVICE | 
NEIMAN-MARCUS 

COMPANY 


THE STORE 
INDIVIDUAL SHOPS 


—at Main and Ervy 
‘Where Exclusive Feminine Fashions Assemble.’”’ 


A GOOD STORE FOR 
_MEN AND BOYS 


_ 

am kowitz [Aros 

Outfitters for Men and Boys 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


2 ( 


( PACE 


262 


st. 


OF 


U Se .ene 
In Ye 


—— eee 


17m> West 4th St 
NEW YORK CITY 
Lun ‘heon 12 to 3 


Dinner 
Cc losed on Su indays| 


The W ileys 20 East 54 St. 


LUNCHEON—TABLE D'HOTE DINNER 
SUNDAY DINNER 
BUFFET SUPPER 6 TO 9 


Afternoon Refreshments—Candies 
Attragtive Surroundings and Delicious Home 
Cooking 


THE MAYFLOWER 
25 W. 55th St. Phone Circle 4193 
Luncheon .75—Dinner 1.10 
Sunday Dinner, 1.25 


LEOPOLD & PRICE 
Kuppenheimer Clothing 
Opposite Rice Hotel 


OUTFITTERS TO MEN 
Hiouston, Texas 


Buy the Best of ‘Everything 


a ~“sNCORBORATEDSD 
THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


BP POLO 


3 


OL ll al le 


SCHWE ISINGE R 


MERCHANT TAILOR 


Everything for Women and Children 
Dry Goods. Fancy Goods 

; Queen Quality Shoes, Millinery. etc. 

Cleaning, Pressing and Altering. i. CW appreciate. your business 


W. A. GREEN. CO. 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


We appreciate the patronage of The Christian 
Science Monitor readers. 


poultry plant, bog establishment, exhibition 
barn, trap shooting range. Price $50,000. Full 
AGENCY, 294 Washington Boston 
\f 
eral HO) LES AND FARMS - 
. or suburban homes, summer homes and farms 
) incorporate the pro- near Boston, or anywhere in New England, | 
New York State, New Jersey, Maryland, and | ” 
- “will, if passed, CLAPP COMPANY, Old Sonth Bidg., 294 Wash- 
e ms ‘to the mining in- | ington St.. Boston. Mass. 
e 7 + 
) the interest of the canTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
the naturAl devel- ‘ | 
FOR RENT 
n SEA SIDE TERRACE APARTMENTS 
en an embargo on the | Charges $35 to $125 a month 
capital, which _ 1641 Ocean Front, Santa Monica. California _ 
a has had almost en- FOR SALE 
upon for the success ‘ill. Easily 
| development of its 


~FPair sized house, West Newton 
remodeled for two-apartment 
single house. half acre land, 
fruit: heavily mortgaged 
X 81, The Christian 


details in catalog postpaid. CHAPIN FARM 
of the Province),” 
Fiorida, send for our new catalog. CHAS. G. 
1 resources, and 
WITH HOTEL SERVICE 
honse or modern 


For Everybody at 


-W.C.Munn Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Tel, 1258 | 


hear station; garden, 
very cheap, no brokers. 
Science Monitor, Boston. 


SAN DIEGO, 
residence region on heights overlooking bay, 
15-minute ride to business center Owner, HH 
MACKENSIF, 330 E. Ave. 60, Los Angeles. Calif 


BEAUTIFUL LOS ANGELES HOME over- 
looking city: fine view of mountains: offered at 
bargain. HENRY E. MILLER CO., 316 Security 
Biig.. 6288", _Los Angeles. Calif. 


a OR SAL Ek 


FOR SALE. an nition ( ‘aliforni: a: in choice 
district, modern stucco and shingle 12-rm. house, 
three baths, wistaria-vined terrace. Appiy M. 

Montgomery. 2091 West Adams: phone 74099. 
o—Among numer- 


the Ontario Tem- __ ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


upon the govern- MU SIC IAN brishes to share his modern apart- 
ment in Clarendon St., between Newton and Com 
Say sputation from the monwealth Ave., with another gentleman. Ref 
f the Dominion Alli- req. 11 68, The Christian Science Monitor. Boston. 
esting the imme- = exceLLENT BOARD 
‘istration and tax- | harmonious surroundings: 
particulars address MKS. 
mover a prescribed w. 1734 8t.. New York. ca 
tne custody of any ROOM wanted, near Boston, in priv. eel q or 
»vince of Ontario in nights occasionally by young wousan when in 
eeewnere: also the X 68, The Christian Science Monitor, Boston. 
of the amount of lig- 
r medical prescrip- 


BASEMENT PROVIDENT BLDG. 


GRAHAM JARRELLCO. 
THE WOMAN’ 5 DEPahTMbar STORE 


Everything home cooked from freshest of Ready-to-Wear Garments, Millinery 


LEWAN DOS 
materials Piece Goods 


284 Boylston Street ~ : | , 
1? Temple Place , MARIE ANTOINETTE ENGEL MILLINERY COMPANY 
248 Huntington Avenue on ae Dinner 723 Austin Ave... Waco, Tex. Tel. 5643 
79 Summer Street Waffles served afte THE DAVIS-SMITH 
29 State Street 72 St.. New York Phone Col, BOOTERIE 


Telephone Back Bay 3900 “THE LAKESIDE” 
; = . 4 4a 4s ‘ sh > : > ; > Io « ‘ : 
|“YOU CAN RELY ON LEWANDOS” 28° WEST 46th. NEW YORK CITY he Shoe Store of Personal Attention 
A 5 " 709 ATSTIN STREET, WACO 


ai crag ‘ . ise i! ; A Dinner at $1.00 Pronounced Exceptional ’ 
KF. KNIGHT & SON BANK AND STORE 


Club Breakfast —Luncheon, ae! , Closed Sunday 
Corporation 
40 OLIVER STREET, BOSTON FURNITURE 
, ‘ . ? . ray 
G lake entire charge of homes or offices The Mailander C ompany 
the contents of which are to be trans- | WACO, TEXAS 
unfurn.. or wiil sell furniture co a ES 


ferred elsewhere. QAttend to MOVING; jousexeeper, 59 W. OSth St. os ' OPOL D & HOOKS | 
° - c ® 


pack for storage or shipment; place in. - 
THE STYLE SHOP 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


storage or ship; arrange for insurance; 
send expert men to unpack. QOwners MEN'S CLOTHIERS 
HIGH-CLASS ho M : vj t he 1¢ ‘ , . . « . : 4s ‘ 4 4 » 
misis in private aa eg 1828. South are wholly relheved of all trouble and HATTERS AND FURNISHERS 

414 Austin St, 

Miiiseor only be KUPPENHEIMER na 
ROGERS-P KET 
ce ee rernal HICKEY-FREEMAN 


Ave. Tel. 224, Ios Angeles. Calif labor. @QOur long years of experience | 
: and unquestioned financial responsibility 
_WANTED make it safe to entrust the removal or 
in” Miawed to | packing and shipping of furniture, pic- 7 nig? ' 
iree high grade makes of Men’s 
elonging to 
| gear a * Clothing of which we carry splen- 
é use a aaa i didly complete lines 
en p Everything Boys Wear 


tures, bric-a-brac, china, cut-giass, silver, 
bhibited, and that SN 


etc., to us. QWe guarantee more expert 
ation of inflict- 
s10, 12 14 Main &t. 


and careful handling than can be secured 
well as a fine for 
H.B. MOOR E&SONS 


in any other way. @ Correspondence 
Incorporated 


tel H5x 100. 


- - public organizations 
ewspapers have sup- 
ectors against the bill 


California Cc a 


SANGER BROTHERS 


A Large Retail Dry Goods House in the Souta | 


Everything for personal wear of man, woman, 
ehild. Llouse furnishings. furniture, rugs. 
draperies. Prices. that tell on goods that sell. 


GOLDSMITHS 


Elm and Ervay 
Smart Styles in Suits 
Coats, Dresses and Blouses 
_ Your patronage -will be- appreciated 


| Seon Ftahin Yice Ceo: 


1204-1206 ELM ST. 


ee 


SOVERNMENT 
Jc OR CONTROL 


tian Scierce Monit 
: News Office 


HOUSTON 


Satan SHOES & HOSTERY 
UNION 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Hot ia the rnoon 


Ir 
128 West 


2486 | 


‘em 
te 
‘fg 


161 
gz word 
iverett. 


(orner 
exceptionalls 
35.5. 


AVE wie 
rooni, 
Audubou 


rT. WASHINGTON 
Large outside sunny 
with Private home, elevator. 
kor 
524 


in country home 
reasonable rates. 
M. R. GRAHAM. 
a. ma 


a Home of Good Shoes and Hosiery | 
rt j 
lease. Since 1875 


ti ete | 


TWO-ROOM kitchenette apartment 
comnplete; 


(Columbus 


We pay 4% for 
Savings Accounts 


James Furniture Co. 
Price, Quality and Service 


Capital at Milam 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


IF IF Is Ww ORTH HAVING, 
IT AT 


» 
= 


town. 


Visit the Wonderful Boys’ | 
Department 
HURST BROS. CO. 


cooked 


Westlake 


. 


AVENUE MARKET 


Groceries, Meats, Fruits & V egetables 
FREE DELIVERY 


GaN 72h 


MAIN AT FIELD STREET 


CLEANING AND DYEING 
Quality, Service, Responsibility 
—MeG U [RE CLEANING CO. 


RE MEMBER 
The Queen Cleaning Co., Ine. 
GUARANTEE QUALITY AND SERVICE 
Automobiles Cover the Entire City Every 
Phone-—-We give Brown Trading Stamps _ 


a? @ 7 4 2 a 
SOL-FRE-CO. 
CLEANERS AND DYERS 
Bryan and Harwood Streets Phones M- 
Oriental Laundry ‘Company 


Try Our Finished Family Work 


Ww. Main 327 Phones- —Auto M 2301 


Rodge rs- Mey ers F urniture Co | 


Good Quality Home Furnishings 


Floor Coverings and 
Every Variety 
PRICES MOST MODERATE 


pl 4 ODPBOAD DA PPL LAA PAO “ 


SLIGHTLY USED WEARING APPAREL 

Men's, women’s and children’s clothing so 
licited and sold on commiission; must be in good 
condition. For information telephone or write. 
THE UTILITY SHOP, 39 Albion St.. Wakefield. 
Mass. Tel. Wakefield 67-W. 


WANTED —A postage stamp 
eumulation of stamps. J. SCOTT, 
Kt. New York City, Phove 


STAMP COLLECTIONS 
in apy quantity for cash. 
CO., 24) W. I25th Bt... 


WANTED—To buy old coins: catalogue quot- 
ing prices paid, 10c, WM. HESSLEIN, Paddocs 
Bide.. 101 Tremont Bt.. Boston. 


Si TUATIONS WANTED. ~MEN- 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Young man, single, brief experience in produce 
exchange, aleo automobile accessories, fifteen 
rears in raliroad and steamship service, desires 
position as traffic manager or assistant with 
industrial coneern; prefers manufacturer doing 
export business; speaks, reads and writes Span 
ish language: willing to gO anywhere; famillar 
with trade and travel routes. Connection sought | 


PHONE 


FT. WORTH, TEX. 


A COMPLETE SHOWING OF 
AUTHENTIC 


FALL FASHIONS 


IN 
Ready-to-Wear, Millinery, 
and Accessories 


AUSTIN 8ST. 
You WILL FIND 


STOWERS 
FURN NITURECOMPANY 
Ed. C. Smith Furniture Co. 


Cash or easy terms 


RUG SPECIALISTS 
: 1000 Texas Avenue 
THE 


WARREN CO 
Plumbing and Heating 


609 San Jacinto Street 
Phone: Preston 163 


Keown Hardware Co. 


Preston, bet. Main and Travis Sts 
PHONE PRESTON 241 : 


Third Floor 


eollection or ae- 
705 W. 179th 
‘Vads worth w0.. 


solicited. Te le ‘phone. 


The Earle Hats 


St. James Hat Shop 


LAWRENCEHE BUILDING 
ROOMS 519-520. CORNER OF WEST STREET 
: Removed from 2 7 Iiuatington Avenne 


MRS. J. B. MORRILL 
Corset Maker 


Liuoston, 


or stamps purchased i ~ 
addressed to the wie wee “ 
* requested that at coins; catalogue 
session of the Legis- 
iced embodyinz 

e of prohibition of 
ng liquor for 


tha the Province 


Women's 
Dress lkabries h2RN 


your inspection and approval at 


THE rAIR 


Fifth and Main Sts., Fort Worth, Tex. 


SANGER BROS. 
HOUSTON AT SECOND 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 

THE HOUSE OF 

QUANTITY. QUALITY AND PRICE 


solicit a liberal share of your patronage. 


JACKSON'S 


await 


OPP Houston, . 


STRIEI SQUARE 


SHELTON 
SPRING HATS 
AND 


KFURNISIIINGS 


Now in Stock and on Display 


MAIN 


MAIN AND STREET | 


Pe ramen sy 


_ CLOVER SEED 
in Seclence Monitor 
News Office 


Furniture, Draperies of 


“” Temple Place, Mass 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 


We 


Are 


i0-—According to the 
"s seed commis- 

red clover seed has 
cig bushel on the 
e May last, while 
nge about $3 per 
of these prices. It 

be i's supply will 
b meet norma! re- 
vat nm farmers are 
| commissioner not 
. of their red 

ad as they may 
4 - plies then at 
om that would 
g Toledo market ~ 
mto at $38.50 

4 Se esoms | 
points at. 

t or about 
price. The 

| supplies, and 
eee States 
“> exports of 


ou 


. ‘ ‘hie ‘ago. 


js one presenting broader opportunities for serv 
ice than present position affords. M 61, 
MeCormick Bidg.. Chicago. 
WANTED -TEMPOKARY OR 
PORITION 
of industrial management 
partial adviser. arbiter or investigator. Corre 
spondence invited from any who desire the 
services of au engineer trained in righi thins 
ing. § 71, 1458 MeCormick Bidg., Chicago. 
WANTED (bicago or suburh; care of pri 
vate car: aleo qualified for and solicitous of 
lawn: plain garden; furnace work; rvom and 
board, §70. B86, 1455 McCormick Mullding, 


PERMANENT 


in the field ae im. 


~ ee ene 2 ee ee ~ ee 


~ SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN 


ASSISTANT tw “busy executive; experienced: 
knowledge bookkeeping, typewriting ; 
Getaile. G2i, The ¢ 
21 KE. Mth Bt.. New York City, 


A POSRITION aa bome or traveling companion 
by refined, mature woman. Can give references. 
c, a = _Colambus Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


— ee 
Se ee e8 ee ee ewer oe 


CHRISTIAN SCIENC gE SERVIC ES- 


THE FIRST OI HU Re " ‘OVC TIRIST. | we IENTIS IST. 
The Mother Church, Falmouth, Norway and Ht. 
Paul Sts... Kosten, Mase Sunda 
(30:45 a. mm. and 7:0 p.m. Bubject for The 
Mother Church end all ite branch organizations: 
Pe or Jewus."" Sunday School in Mother 

Church at 10:45 Testimonial meeting every 


| Wedwesday evening at 7:30. 


1458 | 


| Fxtablished 1856 es 


| extates appraised and bought. 


ali office 
hristian Nelence Monitor, . 


| Tel. 


; Tel 


services at 


Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 


1™%) Kemble St.. Roxbury, Mass. 


Tel. Rox, 1071 


MISS FE. NURENBERG 
DIAMONDS AND JEWELRY 
Paid for Old Gold and Precious Stones 
Hepairing «+ Remounting 
st., opp. Park St. Church, 


125 Tremont » 
WM. A. THOMPSON CO. 
aris. old gold: 


Pay high prices for diamonds, 
Jatablished 1883. 
Park Street Church, 


* 


Cash 


Mt... opposite 


125 Tremont 
boston, Mass. 
FRA) KLIN ENGRAVING CoO. 
Designers, Retouchers, Photo and Wood 
Engravers 
11 Harcourt St., Boston, Mass, 
Back Bay 2% Estab. 18690 


TUCKER & COMPANY 


Fine Residential Plumbing 
473 TREMONT STREET 
Beach 5860 BOBTON, 


WILLIAM R. HAND CO., 


44 LAGHANGE BTREKT., BOBTON 
Soft, «tiff, #ilk and opera hate cleaned and 


repaired. &t 


Ine. 


| retrimmed, 


Boston 


MASS. | 


w and Panama hates bleached and | 
| 1447 Main Btreet 


The best q@ilities from 


recognized makers 


Catherine Holch Shop 


22 Main, Street 


near Chippewa 


Corsets, Blouses, 
(Underwear, 
Petticoats, Negligees, ete. 
Celestine Haffa Schiebel 
Exclusive Designs in 
WOMEN’S GOWNS 
BLOUSES and WRAPS 


27 West Geneseg Strect 
BUFFALO, N, Y. 


Kk. N. HAMMOND 
LADIES’ and MEN’S TAILOR 


Phone Om. 9908 | 


y 5 : : r . . . ° ‘ 
Women’s Wear Exclusively 
All orders will receive the : 
tion characteristic of Jack 


NORVELI, 


Corsets, Underwear, French 
Six Fifteen tlouston Ntreet 


HOUSTON STREET MEAT MARKET 
naw consolidated with 
CENTRAL GROCERY COMPANY 
reali and Cured Meats. Faovy Groceries 
1304 Houston Street Phone Lamar 


SANDEGARD GROCERY CO. 
A store .. almost every oo 


We Save You 20° 
DB. JEWeLL 


HIGH CLASS AUTOMOBILE 


701 Commerce 
' - 


LADD FURNITURE AND CARPET CO, 
Respectfully Solleits Your Patrooage 
, Furniture, Floor Coverings, Stéves 
Quality Good, Prices Right 


TOP WORKS. J. G. Meserole. Prop. 
Automobile tops, lights and curtains, dust hoods, 
fan beits, or anything in ovr. line 04 Com- 
merce Street Tel, Lamar 262. 
WALK-OVER SHOKS EXCLUSIVELY 
WALK-OVER BOOT SHOP 
S11 HUUSTON STREET 


wsua!l atten 
son's service 


Novelties 


Millinery, 


REPAIRING 


rEXAS 


; 


220) | 


1100 Elin St. 


Lamar 855 LANG I I OR Al. & N 


i 


South Bros. Trunk Company ———— 
TRUNKS, BAGS, SUITCASES oes 


Guaranteed Baggage 
1606 MAIN- ST. 


OW alk U patairs and Save Money!"’ 
VICTORY & WILSON 
SECOND F LOOR C : OTHIERS 
Thompsen’s Cafe—1520 Main Street 


& THEO BERING JR. INc 
oat a 609 611 Main Street Ne. 
arries a niis o ardware, S 

Glass Ware, Crockery — om 
R. A. BOND, President it and General Manager. 


b SS Bi Sweeney Jewelry Co. 


Established 1875 
Diamonds. Jewelry, Silverware. 
Watches, Novelties. Leather Goods. 
419 Main St.. Corner Prairie Ave. 
HOU STON, T EXAS 


QUALITY SERVICE 


The Q and S FL ORISTS 


Corner Travis and McKinney 
Acfoss street from ‘(arnegie 1 
Phone Preston 5154 
Auditorium Grocery Company, Inc. 
“IN THE HEART OF SOUTH END” 


Phones: Hadley 1084 2023 77 
1011 McGOWEN AVENGRE 


Delicatessen in connection 


- Dealy-Adey- -Elgin Co. 


Manufacturing Stationers 


PRINTERS *~* BOOKRBINDERS + 
MRS. BESSIE MOORE 
LIC STENOG 


PUB OGRAPHER ' 
, 319-20 First Nat'l Bank Bidg. Phon: Preston 1888 


Fine China. 


Over 


SUMMER CLOTHES FOR MEN AND BOYS 
DREYFUSS & SON 
THOMAS CONFECTIONERY CoO. 
‘Quality and Service’ 

Candies, Ice Cream, Cold Drinks 


Lunches and Pastries 
1605 Main St. 1508 Elm St. 


Fancy Groceries and Meats. 
Main 5096-597 and 4958: Auto 


,URSERY CO. 


One of the South's Largest and Finest 
Retail Floral _Shone- ~Both Phones M. 268 


—— —_——-— a ee ee a — 


_EL PASO, TEXAS | 


PPB PLAL LL OP 


WOMEN’S TOGGE RY 
21} MESA AVENUE 
The Shop of Individual Styles in Suits, 
Skirts, Blouses and Millinery. 


SIMON DAVID 
Phones: &. V 
M- 1248. 


a OL OM ey i i 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIEN 


NCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A.. 


SATURDAY, 


FEBRUARY 


28, 1920 


AL ADVERTISING, CLASSIFIED UNDER CITY. HEADINGS 


wicihgibcribtipethin neriamsins anal 
NE RR TN 


¥ Ae ~ we 
al J 


_LONG BEACH, CAL. 


bor loos 


WIA, QAL: 4 
one LONG BEACH, CAL. 


4 ;OC DS The maximum of Quality; the utmost | 
° ia in Service; and top Values - 
e. - 1 's Apparel. eave | 


lied quality L008, Pe 
| Ye CU (Wor WOMEN 


dividual service. 
»pping place | BURKE: S WALK-OVER STORE. 
239 PINE AVENUE | 


_LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


LLL LE 
OP aa ht 


k Meline Co. 


_ SANTA ANA, CAL. 


0.1 E. . CHAPMAN— LUMBER > DEALER F 
us 
_. PHONE 128 _ Sone ran 
ae U uT HE R F Oo R D 
Millinery 
Phone 1 1224- w 


Practical Up-to-Date 
te 2 N. Main St. | 
cCLAY IGNITION WORKS | 

viene of batte recharged and repaired. 


Richnecture 
N C ET 
ee Engineering & Building 


Reliable Gas Ranges 
206 Bast Fourth Street od The same honesty, efficiency and 
ROY C. PETERSON | painstaking methods that have made 
our architectural and building busi- 


QUALITY SHOES MODERATELY PRICED 
~ | mess one of the largest in the west 


On your way to Post Office 
Sunset 284 | | govern our 


All 


QUALITY BOOT SHOP) 


ting store. 128 PINE AVENUE 
' a ae Tong 


yarter j, 


*GRQUND GRIPPER” SHOE 
§ Colorado Street 


Downs Farriture Co, 
4 ual Hats } 


i 
; 
| 
i 


Phonographs and 


Records 
/ Weexchanzge. 834 Pine Ave. | 


“\Horact W. Green & Sons 
Hardware Company 


113-121 BE, BROADWAY. PHONE 832 


LONG BEACH FURNITURE CO. 
835-341 Pine Avenue 
Complete House Furnishers 


New Process Gas Ranges 
: wien RO 


SoHERTZ  ° | 
Pair Oaks 1510 | 
» St, Pasadena, Cal. | 


Home 112 
& WOOD THE ARK 


Yolorado Street GUARANTEED FURNITURE 


__ AMERICAN AVENUE AT BROADWAY 


S. J. ABRAMS, Fine Tailoring 


Clothes of Quality 
at Reasonable Prices 


' 
' 
"phone 1312. 33 Pine Avenue | 
| 


F.B. SILVERWOOD'S 
Hart Schaffner & Marx Clothes 


124 PINE AVENUE | a 


CUT. RATE MIL LINERY 
43; Pine Avenue 


_ ALBERT E. WALLACE _ 


MISS M. I. HUNTER 
Woman's Hatter 
_ 208 Ww. Ocean Avenue, Long Beach, Cal. 
\ \ D BOOKS Dry Goods, Notions and Furnishings | 


ast twa Ac Street. T. ‘a: 0tr | - -. . 836 B. aseheim St. 
DE INA,CALIFORNIA| ME YE R <2. 7 oN ERY 


_ 812 Pine Avenue 


| 


} 
i 


“is : FOR 
YWOODWEAR | 
t MEN | 


- 


5. 8. 


for you to be in touch | 
_ CALIFORNIA, are the 


7 IN ational 
7 the 
and Savings 


. $7,000,000 
£000 000 


2 FRAMING 
TATIONE RY 


——— 


oe 
| 
— | 
| 


tors, Hoosier 


tomatic Ranges LAUNDRY CO. — Works: 


Anaheim and Daisy Ave.: Branch office, 37 Pine | 
| Ave. ‘Phones H-733, 8. s. Main 47 


HEWITT’S BOOKSTORE 


0 Y 
Lb Le 2G Stationery, Engraving, Office Supplies 
, RECO! 117 PINE AVENUP 
JOHN H. HOOD 
c Book Store. _ The Basketeria Grocer, 643 Pine Avenne — 


yt - -MOORE’S GROCETERIA 
~KODAKS SELF SERVICE | LOWER PRICES | 


| 210 American Ave. 
| GEM MARKET 
= and Atlantic MEATS AND GROCERIES | 


BRUNSWICK PHONOGRAPHS AND 
| RECORDS. PIANOS. 


253 American Avenne 
PRINTING FOR. LONG BEACH PEOPLB 
Mest Work of All Kinds. Engraving. 

GALER’S, 246 Pacific Ave. 


HERMAN C. THOMPSON 
Diamonds, Jewelry, Fine Repairing 
Home 14462— 11 Pine Avenue 


UNION SHOE SHOP 


| Fine Shoe Repairing. Ld PINE AVE. 


SANTA ANA, CAL. 


PP PPL 


~~ GEO. A. EDGAR 


Choice Groceries, Crockery, etc. 
114 East I ourth Street 


~MODEL LAUNDRY 


901 EAST FIFTH STREET 
=< _ High Class Work a Specialty 


’ the Family : 
OE CO 

| 

| 


SOFT WATER 


2 


Pasadena. Calif. 
ATIONERY 
TING CO. 
Phone Col. eT 


sed Ase Announcements 


Die Stamping —_ 
4 
YG | 


Ss oe 
eS 7 

Z = A 
eat 


we 
OA :1é 
- oe L 7 


x Stores in the West 
MUSIC HOUSE 
ect—Tel. Fair Oaks 260 


FPORNIA 
— RECORDS 
repairing 


a i mtd 
_* 


aVMb Fs 
WOMEN 

A ER STORE 

RADC STREET 


e 


¢ ft 3 


Wiring Fixtures 
and Appliances 
Next to Post Office | 


SON CO.| 


— 
0 ly, 


Paco t 
+, JOBBING 
( FITTING 


ge Ei. PADGHAM & 
Jewelers 


| WATCH AND JEWELRY REPAIRING 
(106 East Fourth Street 


CARL G. STROCK _ 


112 East Fourtb Street 


Watches—Diamonds——Jewelry 
Edison Phonographs— Pianos 


1057 The PU a URNITURE 
East Fourth St. 
Essentia] 


HOME FURNISHINGS 


ae ~~ 


First N ational Bank 
of 
Santa Ana 


Corner of Fourth and Main Streets — 


Ene ; FARMERS & MERCHANTS SAVINGS 
OF SANTA ANA 


is, we believe,.the Largest Savings Bank in 
Orange County ~The Bank for Your SBavings”’ 


me}? 4] Clarke co. 


| 
“SIS EAST FOURTH =F) 
ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANERS | 
ELECTRIC WASHING MACHINES 


FREE DEMONSTRATION AND TRIAL ON | 
ArrsovaL taste | 


MART CHOP 
204 West’ Fourth &t. 
EXCLUSIVE 

SUITS. — LOAKS 


CHARLES s SPICER. & COM PANY 


DRY GOODS and 


READY TO WEAR 
115 EAST VYOURTH S&T. 


Turner Shoe Company 


SHOPS FOR ALL ) 
19 EAST FOURTH. STREET . 


——— et ae ee eee 


vee 8%) Santa Ana Book Store ,.. 


URC mt ee : 


| 106 Bast Fourth 8t. 


CHAS. F. MITCHELL > 


WALL PAPER AND PAINTS 
> — Kast 4th Street 


G@.§ FLAG o 
Priater and 
>. ~4 REGISTER BUILDING 
aa weed Tire and Vuleanizing | Shop 
_ 416 N. Bycamore Street / 


UNION OIL ty ora 


Mecond w Main 
CAPT, C. METCALF 


DELIVERY 
FARNUM 


Oolo. 


O. 


— * 


RE CO, INC. 
a sera 
AM OAKS AVENUE _ 


, CAL. 


Soe 
AID FOR IT | 
Is Dependabie 


CERTERIA 
BLVD. | 


.o 


} 


ee 
' 


a a ame + 


— ee 


; 


FRANKLIN 


THE 


San Marcos Building 


| 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


| Telephone us or write for information 


- | LAUNDRY, 


| 
Cleaning and Dye Work, call Vermont 5 


be ee ee 


| exchanges. _MORRKIS ‘HODES, £20 K. ith, 


‘oansex Metropolitan 


($21 HAAS BUILDING 


MRS. BEN E. TURNER 
NE REAL ESTATE and INSURANCE 


INSURANCE 

104 West Fourth Street. 
DEPARTMENT 

offices in 


Los ss iad cel eam Hills 


HILL & CARDEN 


Men's and Boys’ Furnishings 
lasive agents for wonderful Beverley Hills 


Meyer & Holler 


The Hiome of 
HART SCHAFFNER & MARX CIOTHES _ 
- MILWAUKEE 
| BUILDING COMPANY 


Griffith Lumber Company Inc. 
Mill Work a _ Specialty 
a CLEANING COMPANY 
| Architecture 
Engineering 
Construction 


B. BABBIT, Manager 
207 Main Street 

work of Architect and 
Builder. 


LOS ANGELES 


a 


| Ex 


- —— ™ 
— 


ee ae ee 


SA INTARARBA RA 


wae ——— 


Lease or Reputohage 
CHANDLER, HUPMOBIT#,. 
and CLEV ELAND™ . 

za or Used Motor Cars 

W. BLAKE 

State Be Santa Barbara, 
COMMERCIAL TRUST &| 
SAVINGS BANK | 


Commercial and Savings Departments 
_ Real Estate Loans—Safe : eposit 


acerca 


NTA BARBARA 
DRY Goops. AND WOMEN’S APPAREL _ 


We Sell, 


Cal. 


a Combine the 


CAIs 


GANS BROS. 


141 South Main 18742. 


ELLET P. PARCHER 
Designer and Builder 
a 6723 i Ly wor rd B Ivd. AT7O547 res 


M. M. LAWSON 


PIANO .TUNER 


12 YEARS IN LOS ANGELES 
FACTORY EXPERIENCE 


Applying Practical Improved Methods, 
Completely Restoring Tone and Action 
Kubelik, 


___ Tel. 64147 Tel. 


SANTA sae DRY CLEANING CO. 
. A. DANE, Prop. 
1123 STATE. STREET 
Opposite Post Office 
Phone 457 


— 


PBL GL OL AOL LAL LL OO OG Ll OL Ot 


ELECTRIC SIGNS 
ndividuality”’ 
Estimates and sketches gladly submitted. 
Greenwood Advertising Co. 
(WESTERN) 

1942 So. Main Street—South 3695 


__ laos, Ange le Ss. es. * alif. 


Endorsed by well-known musicians: 
Cadman, Zoellner Quartette, Frieda 


Mrs. H. D. Ryus and Others 
I GO ANYWHERE 


Boyle I. 361 aU Nopal St. 
HATS 


ee ee e-em 


Thomas Dye Works 
DRY CLEANSERS 
and DYERS 


Expert Dye: Work a Specialty 
2207-9 Maple Ave. 702 W. 6th St. | 
Telephone South 470 


a oe ee ee 


GIL MORE’ S MIL L, INE RY 
2125 WEST PICO 


Bet. Alvarado and Hoover Sts. 
Phone West 81 


Myer Siegetvr 


Women’s, Misses’, and Children’s Garments 
445 BROADWAY 


PEGGY SPECIALTY SHOPPE 

Children’s ready to wear and made to order; 
, smocks, aprons and hemstitching. 2026 Orange, 
near Alvarado. Wilshire 296. 


THOMAS COMPANY 


“CROWN LAUNDRY 
AND CLEANING CO. 


Best in Quality and Service 
Fine Finished and Rough Dry Laundry 
Dry Cleaning and Pressing 
__ Telephones: South 945-—23068 


- Paris Dye Works A 


French Dry Cleaners 


10673 South 6241. 
PEERLESS 
COMPANY, 


All that the Bame implies as to 
FAMILY WASHING FAMILY STYLB 
‘Home 27961 South 6518 

Main St. Ave 


Two Phones—556556 and 452162 
708 SO. HARTFORD AT Ww. ; 7TH STR EET : 


Peerless Curtain Cleaning Co. 8 


Curtains Called for and Delivered 
1577 West Washington Street 
23.136 Weet 


Hollywood ‘Laundry 
RELIABLE AND UNEXCELLED 


Cahuenga Ave. and Sunset Blvd. 
Tel. 579316 and Holly 4202 


_ O. W, 


Gowns and lancy Coats 


MME. WOOLLEY 


Brack Shops, Promenade 8 


MRS. CORA ROS 
Smart Millinery 

_ 707 SOUTH HILL STREET 
Williams- Wear csouse Dresses 


“RADE IN GLENDA 
Sold at 184 So. Hill 8t., 


BEEMAN & HENDEE 


Polly Dolls and Toys 
Polly Frocks—-Draperies 
10th Te i% 16; 539. 


— 


Ladies’ 


_F-2410 


E, 


oy os | 


Primrose 
Primrose 
and Hill Sts. 


TAIL OR—Edwin Hartley 


Right Clothes at Right Prices 
204-5 Lissuer Building 
OLIVER D. MILSOM 


TAILOR 
Bank Bidg.. 


at Slanson 


Cit. Nat. 5th and Spring Sta. 


DNrorslar tele 


=. F#STOAES 


W. WASHINGTON 8ST. 
SO. HOOVER 8ST. 

SO. VERMONT AVE. 
SO. WESTERN AVE, 


—— 


_ Home _ ——_ 


. 1147 | 
2401-3 
B57-0 

_ 203-405 


Store No. 1 
Store No. 2? 
Store No. ¢ 


Class Dry 
"2RS. MAN- 
v e rmont A ye 


o 
YOU are interestéd in first Store No 4 


os 


* Cook Realty Company | 


640] Hollywood Boulevard 
CORNER OF CAHUENGA 
Real Estate 


Rel! able 
Hol ly. 


fnsurance 


William Stephens 
330 Security Building 
Los Angeles 


UAL ARTS CLEANERS, 4031 So. 


KODAKS 


And Everything That Goes With Them 


EARL V. LEWIS 


226 West Fourth 308 West Serenth 


R. W. HEFFELFINGER 


Mustc Dealer 
Publisher Importer 
446-448 Broadway, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


~ DUNCAN VAIL COMPANY | 
Engraving. 


Artists’ Material. 


Stationery. Picture Framinreg. 
732 Hill Street 


WATCH REPAIRING 
Hligh-Class Work at Reasonable Prices ‘ 
C. H. BRIGDEN and E. H. SANDSTROM 
M0! South in Street. _,_. el. OF827. | 
JEWELERS—H. B. CROUCH CO. 


ae ~ of Exctusive Hand-Made Jewelry | 
al Order Work a yg 4 
F. 1779 | | 


lel, 
Pax Sra van 


information given. 
2. 5 or ST Bh ed 


So. 


| TELEPHONE 


65043 


FIRE INSU RANCE 
FRED M. WELLS 


705 Union Oil Building, Los Angeles, 
A-W@37. Main 1175 


Turner & Walker 
REAL ESTATE, HOTELS, LOANS 
‘Information Cheerfully Given’ 


316 Heas Bidg., Seventh & Broadway 
Tel. 61766. LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 


| NSU OR 
R. M. THOMSON 
827 Cit. Nat. Bank Bldg.—Tel. 11032 


HEIMANN & COMPANY 
INSURANCE 
420 Van Nuys Building F 6554 
H. LEB BLACKMORE 


Real. Estate and Insurance 
006 feourity pate. Los Angeles, Calif. 


Ritl, Main 40 zt 
1006, 


— Yel WerStoes 


412 SOUTH BROADWAY AND 
aso SOUTH SPRING COR. 4TH 8ST. 


GEORGE H. SCHULTZ 
Modern Shoe Repairing 


“ 
TB #B. mit Bt, Leos Angeles, Cal, Sal. 


“PRACTICAL WATCHMAKER 


Jewelry remodeled; One stock on. display: also 
M 3364. 


a 


SHOP 


222 W. THIRD ST. Main 1606 


~ GENERAL AUCTIONEER 
COL. Cc. F. CALHOUN 
1911 Se. Borl riington | Ave.— - 21940 


~ Waltérs Stenographic Co. 
LOS ANGELES 
— MULTIGRAPHING—NOTARY — Main 2617 


JOUN BILERMAN BAILEY 
Public Accoustant— “Auditor 


’ 


Main 3566 


pre GHT 


halt y. Tel. 63260. 
518 So. Fill, 


“BOOKS 


Choice and rere books a # 
DAWBSON'’S BOOK STit 


3 Decorating —~ Painting—— Pape ring 
ERVIN M. #TReET 
SPEC IAT, PATROL SERVICE 
en w.  MAHN, ‘3 ____ Telephone F251 
M. 5. EDMON DS 
MAHOGANY FURNITURE 
1417 West 48th St, Tel. Ver. qo78 | 


439 South Hill Street 


tebe 5 <TH AUTO SERVICE 
Ani. Rh. BROWN 
se Winston Street 

is. HOS45 Mes. Vt. 653 


: PPP PPP LP LA tl 


|815 Sonth Main and 812 South Spring Streets | 


Peycke, | 


an =f 
; 


Tel. F 4861. 


‘624 8. Spring St. | 


and General Insurance| 


A N C EF 


Main 1452 


Ree ene 
SO ee ee rs ee ee - = 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


PL PLP LP 


ELECTRICAL 
HOUSEHOLD 
LABOR SAVING 
NECESSITIES 


mee 


KF. E. NEWBERY 
ELECTRIC COMPA 


724 So. Olive Street 
i 
Phone Brdwy 5113—14265 


nF AClarke ce. 


732 So. Spring St. 


NY 


——11124— 
ELECTRIC 
VACUUM 
CLEANERS 
and 
WASHING 


MACHINES 
Various Makes 


wv 2\e3wy § 


Sold On Easy Payment Plan 


“ELECTRICAL § TORES*. 


MAID 


LOS ANGELES 
‘‘Vacuum Cleaner Headquarters’’ 


Pico 1840 for Free, Demonstration 
in Your Own Sala i 


Telephone 


Ewing Manufacturing Co. 


Builders of 
: AUTOMOBILE TOPS 
| PAINTING and WOODWORK 


1125 South Los Angeles Street 
M 1542 LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


MEEK’S TIRE & VULCANIZING 
184 So. Western Ave. 


Flartford and Fisk Tires. Reliable Retreading 
Cord—Fabric. J. F. MEEK. Phame 560039. 


LONDON GARAGE 


Harry G. Debn, Proprietor 
Automobile Repairing by Expert Mechanic 
1145 W. Ww ashington m St. Ww est _ 3201 


ELEVENTH STRE E T GARAGE 
DODGE & MITCHELL SERVICE STATION 
AUTO REPAIRING AND REBUILDING 

_ 820 West_ Eleventh St. 558475. 


Repairing Specialist 
Ange ‘Jus Bike Shop New and second- hand © 
bic yeles. 


ee 317 S. Main Street . . oe 385. 
J. B VESIAL TIRE COMPANY 


1101 SOUTH HILL STREBSBT—11935 
_ New Tires and Renewed Tires—Vulcanizing — 

BACKUS MARKET 

STALLS A 5—A 6 
Star Delicatessen 
STALL C6 

GRAND CENTRAL PUBLIC MARKET 

321 Sonth Broadway 


0 OOS BRag 
CAFETERIAS ° 


436-42 So Hill St 32] West Fifth St 
648 So Broedway 328 So Broadwey 


— + 


Lumpkin’s Confectionery 
Second and Western. 
28 ICh CREAM, 
NC 11:50 to 2 
‘Th DINNER 5:30 to 8 


HOME COOKING— 
i 


tan’ 
i) ee 
nee 


Corne: 


loge Lois S Bille, 
Wi, i), ad 
gaaiarene’ 


' $09. 311 W. Fourth Street 
CS = MANSPE AKER. 


Y. M. C. A. CAF 


71S South Hope Street 
Open 6 A. M. to 8 P. M. 


Ralphs Grocery Company 
“SELLS FOR LESS” 
SEVEN FOOD DEPARTMENT STORES 
Ask for our Monthly Catalog 
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words of Kundry, in the “Temptation” 
scene: : 
Confession 
Of guilt will bring contrition, 
And Knowledge 
Turn folly to 


99 


é recognition. 
jan Science Monitor 


el, for the past 40. 

Y York Tribune staff, | 

* jlity, which, in a way, | 
vil e, of making a new 
ym of the original Ger- 
> rsifal” for the Metro- 
been reviewed and 
itional festival play” has 
e« on, but, without tres- 
omments on Mr. Kreh- 
be permissible and 


In the German the lines run as 
follows: 
Bekentniss 
Wird Schuld und Reue enden, 
Erkenntniss 


In Sinn die Thorheit wenden. 


heavily on the inadequacies, and to 


tation at the-opening of the 
Friday's Spell” episode which shows 
the translator at his best: 


Are not the meadows strangely fair today”? 

| True, | did meet some marvelous flowers 

Which sought around my neck to twine 
their tendrils; 

And yet so fresh ne’er seemed before 

The grasses, froridage and blossoms. 


it not only for reading. Last Song of Parsifal 

ing purposes. Hisown| The compelling loveliness of the 
the texts of “Das scene itself has, in this instance, as 
"Die Walkiire” are not in others, stirred the translator to 


him three full 
Meson to complete | Tesponsive grace. And there is no 


before putting his| need at all to cavil at the last song 
atur,” on the last | Of Parsifal, in English: 


. » libretto, he had cOn- | The sacred lance, behold! I bring it back, 
r, a conductor, and! 0 crowning marvel of great joy! 

The spear which healed the bleeding body 

Itself now drips a current ruddy, 

In conscious kinship with the pulsing wave”~ 

eho throbs, within the holy vessel! 


aj 


who has in years past 


with other angliciza-| 
er an books by the Met- 
knows how hard it is 
to such tasks, when 


| * Success 
1 | has, no doubt, been 
1; well knowing, gs he 
h depends on the result 
at. If his words 
table; if they should 


Altogether, while it would be flat 
hess to pretend that “Parsifal” has'| 
gained, either poetically or musically, | 
in Mr. Krehbiel’s effort, it has lost 
and be even half little of its charm. Henceforth, if it’ 
audience, more of is clearly sung, and that essential 
may be given to Point concerns the critic, this mystic 
En lish, Ww play of Wagner's later years will 
i lis ss asner bear its message, as it did not until 
his survivors have as- |Row, to all Americans. Perhaps, next. 
wished them to be | year, the management of the Metro- 
/politan, emboldened by the outcome. 
ine that, in the new | of one adventure in Wagnerian Eng- | 
rsif .’ the German text lish, will £0 further and gratify us | 
. ith. the English. This by presenting “Tristan and Isolde” or, 
ul without much time | “Lohengrin”, in Shakespeare’s tongue. 
’ W comparisons—to To neither of these works could ex- 
it how near the English | ception well be taken by the most | 
to the composer’s. As anti-German. for one deals largely | 
lat om, pure and simple, | with a British tale. The other is a 
Tendering of the book | ™yth of old Brabant. 


good, though s 
pabave ked i vastly | ae une : 
nslator had used fewer| “4S 4 introduction to his “Par-. 
ock, and kept more to | sifal” libretto, Mr. Krehbiel has writ- 
jaxon terms, which fit| ten a brief outline of the plot and. 
ite r. At certain points, characters in this story of the redemp-| 
pavestion, the Bnelish | tion of Amffortas by the “blameless| 


| have seemed no worse, . 
ad hugged the German [°°!.” and many footnotes, for those | 
* closely. At others, W209 may need such help. | 
id after attending two He reminds his readers that the nero | 
h drama, such words | of the work is in the “Great Fool” 
are unduly empha- Celtic myths, though, in his drama, 
maybe. Wagner lends him new nobility 
4 transforming him intoa pure and 
pendency chosen vessel for a divine deed. He 
| however, may be #Ccepts the theory that in “Parsifal” 

we should see Christian symbolism; 
and more especially a dramatic appli- 
cation of the teaching that “Whosoever 
‘shall not receive the Kingdom of God 
as a little child shall not enter it.” 


_ As to the correctness of this inter- 
pretation there may be differences of. 
opinion. There can be no doubt that 
the symbolism of the ‘“consecrationa! 
festival drama” is not only Christian. 
And some, with whom the writer disa-. 
grees, have gone so far as to declare 
the play degenerate. 


‘jeg 


ehbiel's tendency to 
ic spirit of the’ 
®. in this passage, 
“Flower Maidens” | 


ba! om 


ne! Pretty lover, 
ur treasure, 

and pleasure 
e Ewithout measure ' 


er trite as an equiva-. 


we. 


4 : Eiolder-Knabe 
dir biiihen! 

rer lLabe 

oniges Miihen' 


Wagner released him- 
from his old habit | 
also favored rhyme. 
has shown skill and 
iting English to Ger-| 
again he has lost 
strength of 
ferring Latin to) 
very weaknesses 

tn French efforts to 
rr are sometimes ap- 
But this does not 
whole, from being 


PEASANT RUSSIA’S 
MUSIC 


Epecialiy for The Christian Science Moni 
Of course, in these days every civil- 
_ized nation has its complement of 
what may be termed cosmopolitan in- 
struments, of music, instruments that 
are found wheresoever western cul- 
ture has spread. But over and above 
these every country has its own com- 

Gite aianeal ect remeae of national types, which al- 
m of English for the | *Boush in some cases only variants 
d rich-sounding Ger- | of well-known forms, are in others es- 
e fall from Wagner’s | sentially national and characteristic. 
et | One may readily call to mind instances 
vlemnly, It is, of this, as for instance the Irish harp, 
For, to be frank, | the Spanish guitar, the Negro banjo, 


indeed, are tame, | the Scottish bagpipe and the Japanese 
with sentiment, 'samisen. - 
| Russia is by no means an exception 
to this rule: for besides those modern. 
instrumente, the use of which has been 
}'s English al- | adopted from foreign sources; she has | 
ge in one of the 
in | Act I, beginning: 


tor 
| 
; + 
" 


: < : 


hg 


tive types. This is as might be ex- 
des letzten Mahiex. pected considering .the great geo-. 
' ene des Graies, graphical range of her territory-and— 

y be called satis- | the diverse racia] elements that go to | 
form her compose nationality. 

One wonders whether it would not’ 
be more correct to write in the past. 
tense of such a matter as music where. 
Russia is concerned, for it is dif-. 
— ficult to imagine a more impossible 
iy NO means ideal, it atmosphere in which to exercise that 
it on the Corder ren-' gentle art than Bolshevist Russia. 
im the first act, one Still one must hope that out of the 

like these: “in present chaos there may issue in the 

‘my aim,” for “Im near future a happier time in which 

as fliegt’ and “Who the peasant may once more fee! in- 

“Wer schoss den | spired to take up his peaceful arts | 

translation is in- | with whole-heartedness as of old. 
is an unneces-| In our search for thege national, 

») shot the Swan”’ types of instrument we would nat-. 

of being pre- | urally leave behind the salons and 
B tical in sound | concert hdlis of the great towns, in 
f “Mid trees, in a which, before the war at least, much 
oe , Was our home,” western music was performed on or- 
co “Im Wald thodox vrestern types of instruments. 

@ waren wir heim.” We would naturally look rather to the 

in! Murder again?” country districts remote from the 

to “Insensate towns. There in the isbas of the’ 
n!” as it stands | peasantry during the long winter 
but endurable’ months, when the stove burns brightly 

d “Fools are we to and the snow lies thick upon the 
Bae Met felicitous. steppe, or at the village gatherings 
on the summer evenings, one may. 

find the peasant musician rendering | 

ge of the eru-| the plaintive melancholy of his lot in’ 

in the | some ancient folk song accompanied | 


a of last refection, 
Lord’s election 

pow'r 

tide, 


a 


But. it would not be fair to harp. 


ignore the merits of the new libretto. | 
Here is a quotation from Mr. Kreh-| 
biel’s anglicization of Parsifal’s medi- | 
“Good . 


perforated with a rosette. 
| long, narrow neck Pesce st with four | 
frets giving diatonic intervals. 
of its strings are usually tuned to BE, | 
Most of. 
‘the popular folk songs of Russia are. 


| 12 
‘and four sympathetic 
wires strurg below 


by! 


and 


with throughout Little Russia, 


grip. ae 


a considerable body of quite distinc- ° 


from six to eight hairs. 
Russia, 


trapezium shape with 


MUSIC 


or ine 


os 


by the primitive music of some peas- 
ant instrum -nt. 
| Perhaps the most. 


typically Russian | | 


instrument, at any 
rate quite the best 
known outside Rus- 
sia, is the quaintly 
fascinating 
laika. 


guita~ 

strings, 
of gut, 
casfonally of steel, 
ard is played with 


Balalaika shchepockka. 


angular form 
it is oval), 


(although 
is generally of fir, and is | 
It has a. 
Two |} 
and the other a fifth above. 


set to balalaika accompaniment and 


in this sense it may be taken as’ typi- | 
cal of Russia just as the harp is of. 


Erin. The balalaika is said to be a 
development from the Kirghis dumbra. 
a somewhat similar instrument which, 
however, had a round body and was 


played with a plectrum. The Arabian | 
traveler Ibn Dasta. 
tury account of Russia, mentions that | 


im his tenth cen- 


this instrument was played by the 
Slavs in those days. In its present 
form it dates from about 1700, but 
it then had only two strings. 
additional] string is said to have been 
added in the eighteenth century by a’ 
musician of the Ukraine. 


Originally solely a peasant instru. | 
ment, it was, some years ago, de- 
veloped aS a concert instrument. 
through the efforts of the musician | 
“Vv. Andreev. 
a whole “family” of instruments is 
required of six sizes. There are few 
more charming 


or two ago some admirable concerts 
were given in London. 
The bandura of Lit- 
tle Russia is one of 
the interesting family 
of archlutes, with a 
slender, oval body and 
speaking strings 


to 
augment the tone. A 
development from the 
bandura is the kobza 
of Russian Poland, 
with its broken neck 
and elegant body, and 


also the torban, a lute- 


like instrument of va- 
rious forms. The forms 2. 
developed may be quite =e 
Simple, or 

complex. Thenum- 
ber of strings va- 
as many as 
and they areeither 
of gut or 
In the one exam- 
ple 14 are strung 
on the body, 12 


+ 


e a 
>. * : 
- ~ . f . '§ * a3 
- o~ } oe ‘ 
oe {3 he ; 
¢ " 
oF ’ ’ ' 


—s } | 


four from the pro- 
jection at the top. 

In the Caucasus 
a favorite instru- 
ment of the rebee 
type is the skrip- 
ka. It has three 
strings of = gut, 
with a like num- 
ber of sympa- 
thetic strings be- 
low, and is played 
with a short bow. 
The writer has 
seen a very sim- 
ilar instrument 
played by an itin- 
erant musician in 
India. Another 
and older type of bow instrument is 
the gudok, with three Strings also, 
tuned to the tonic,’ fifth, 
The melody is _ played 
trebie string, the others 
for the harmonies. 
the 
resting against the knee. 

The ruilya, mentioned 
records a8 early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is a hurdy-gurdy, and is met 
central 
Russia, and the southwest. It has two 
bourdon strings and one in the octave, 
besides a ot has three strings as 
the gudok. e wheel of wood is cov- 
ered with resined leather to give it 


T orbani 


upon the 


Three instru- 


arfa, the santir, 
and the gusli. 
arfa, quite a emall, 
unpretentious) 
harp, easily port- 
Arfa able, is found from 
Finland to the Caucasus. 
istic modern example from the latter 
district is illustrated. It has 12 strings | 
of horsehair, each string consisting of 
The harp of) 
like that of Erin, 
pillar to give support against the pull 
of the strings. Such instruments were 
common in Finland until the last cen-. 
tury and are used to this day by Cau- | 
casian tribes to accompany their’ 
mourning songs and lamentations. 


The santir is a species of dulcimer of 
25 seta of metal | 
strings, each set of four being tuned. 
in unison, 
hammers. This 
doubt, introduced from 
early period, for it is one of the most 


instrument was, no 


ancient known of Persian instruments, | §4 h 


The gusli is real- 
ly a variant found 
principally in the 
Government of Kos- 
troma. Jt has 
rounded: corners 
and 23 to 28 strings 
of gut (or sometimes of metal) em- 


bala- | 
It may best | 
be described per- | 
haps as a species of | 
with three) 

generally 

very oc-| 


the fingers without 
a plectrum .or'! 
The. 
body, which is almost always of tri-. 
sometimes | 


The | 


For a balalaika band) 


experiences than a 
recital by one of these bands.—A year. 


its tones strike the 
| sensitive 


i: 
effect. 


effect is most pic- 
' turesque. 


more | 
ries—it has often. 
30— | 


wire. | 


on the neck, and. 


and twelfth. | 
being used 


| The bow is short | 
instrument .is often played | 


in Russian | 


ments of quite an-| 
other type are the} 


The | 


i 
A character- | 


It is played with two small | 


Persia at an. 


the arts of 
known in the past will be swamped 
and these quaint national instruments 
become treasured. relics of the past to 
be kept in museums with care. 
‘alone will tell. 


‘bracing four diatonic octaves. 


Its | 


strings were invariably of metal be- 


fore the eighteenth century. 


Among the wind 
instruments first 


horn, known in 
Russia as okhot- 
rog, the 
hunting-horn, if for 
no other reason 


——— 
\ ’ 


/? niehii 


the balalaika, it is 
essentially asso- 
ciated with Rus- 
sian music in the 
western mind. Rus- 
Sian horns are like 
wide mouthed 
hunting borns of 


Russian Horns 
copper or brass. 


than that, as with 


place may be giv-' 
en to the Russian | 


WORLD 


THE BEAUTIES OF 
TRIO SONATAS 
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By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—No, trio sonatas 
are not piano trios. They belong to 
the time before modern pianos ex- 
isted. that time of periwigs, buckled 
shoes, ruffles, swords, Steinkerks, and 
what not—-the time when instumenial 


‘music was coming to its first flower. 


Sometimes they are. 


straight but oftenest the mouthpiece is 


_bent at an angle. 
“curved like the English hunting-horn. 
Okhotnichie rogi are necessarily of a 
great variety of sizes, whatever their 
shape, for they constitute a “family” 
in. themselves. In a horn hand each 
performer is restricted to the utter- 
ance of a single note, there being a 
separate instrument for each chro- 
‘matic interval. Bands of this nature 
are commonly composed of from 30 to 
60 performers; and sometimes’ so 
many as 100 or @vyen-more. In effect 
each musician performs the function 
of a single organ pipe. It is remark- 
able to what a state of perfection 
some of these horn-bands attain, the 
effect of their concerted music being 
impressive in the extreme. As a con- 
cert instrument it was first known in 
Russia in the middle eighteenth cen- 
tury, the conception of the master- 
huntsman Nariskin of Peterburg. It 
was, however, brought to perfection 
by a Bohemian, Mareschi, in the 
middle of the last century. 

A rather Weirdly 
sounding reed-in- 
'strument is the 
boshov, a kind of 
oboe, fashioned 
from the bark of 
trees. Near at hand 


ear as 
rather harsh, but 
at a distance it has 
more pleasing 
{t is much 
used by the peas- 
antry, for accom- 
panying their folk 
songs when its 


Another 
reed-instrument is 
the brélka, which, 


although of peasant 


origin, has been in- Boshov 
troduced into the balalaika orchestra 
of recent years. It is almost identical 
with the timor. 
is 
universal 
bagpipe, al- 
though for some 
reason it is popu- 
larly con¢idered as 
a peculiarly Scot- 
tish instrument. In 
Rusgia it is known 
as the volynka, and 
as found among the 
country folk is of 
simple construc- 
tion, consisting 
merely of two pipes 
and a mouthpiece 
joined to a raw 
| hide goatskin with 
the hair outside. This ignoble in- 
strument will live forever in Russian 
history, for it was to the volynka that 
Ivan the Terrible referred when, after 
pillaging Novgorod the Great and its 
venerable Sofitiski sobor, he dismissed 
its bishop saying he would present 
him with a bagpipe and a bear where- 
with to get a livelihood. Two other 
humble but familiar wind instru- 
ments are also found among the Rus- 
sian peasantry, the vargan (jew’'s- 
harp), and the sviryelka (pan-pipes) 
Of the few percussion instruments 
the baraban (drum), 
(cymbals), may be passed over. 
curious instrument, however, 
lojki, is of distinct- 
ly national type. It 
is essentially L 
rattle formed of 
two reeds on the 
| top of which are 
small knobs. At 
the other end are 
two discoidal clap- 
pers of metal (gen- 
‘erally copper). The canes are usually 


It 
how 
the 


is 


V » OO 


One 
the 


united by a band at the top so that. 
they 
struck with 
other, 

| The lot of the Russian peasant has 
never been a rosy one, Ever since 
his so-called emancipation he has suf- | 
‘fered much from causes natural and | 
political. But through it all, he has. 
kept his strong though simple in- 
dividuality. His sturdy manhood and 
his childlike love of. simple things 
has ‘e helped him to bear his lot with. 
patience and even happiness. His re- 


force one against the. 


has no fore|ligion has been his chief consolation 


and perhaps after that music. The 
fact that, under conditions of life per- 
haps more severe than ‘in any “ther 
country of Europe, he has cherished 
his national instruments of music as 


better condi- 
in the firs? 


of itself a longing for 
tions of life, creditable 
‘degree, 

Whether under Bolshevist rule there | 
will ever be found room in his heart 
for a song or dance there ig no telling. 
Perhaps he may keep his love for 
things hidden away, with ‘his 
‘balalaika or gudok, in the isba, 


till 


They are never. 
reaching 


‘Nowadays we are accustomed to re- 


card the string quartet as the highest 
form of chamber music and as the 
most intimate method of expression 
for certain musica] ideas, but in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
these functions were largely fulfilled 
by the trio sonata. 

Into that form composers poured 
their purest aspirations and most far- 
ideals. For them 
absolute music, 
vocal impedimenta; 
terprise of chamber music 
a wonderful venturesomeness ‘about it 
then, since instrumental composition 
on a large scale was a thing un- 
realized and wunachieved until the 
seventeenth century. We look back 
now at the trio sonatas, solo sonatas, 
and concerti grossi, the staple music 
of that period, and perhaps think 
them rather formal, elegant, grace- 
fully obvious. But if we divest our- 
selves of memories of today and view 
them contemporaneously, they take on 
anew meaning. A real power lay be- 
hind their constructive neatness: a 
real glow of emotion informed many a 
melodic passage we now find tame: a 
real novelty attached to many har- 
monic progressions we now think 


‘commonplace. 


Tn Modern Guise 


i tended. 


| bass, 


surprising | 


Modern folk are apt to label these 
old trio sonatas as duets for two vio- 
lins with an accompaniment for piano- 
forte and a ‘cello part ad libitum; and 
their infrequent appearances on con- 
cert programs are made in this guise. 
sut if anv enthusiast cares to consult 
the original editions, not altogether an 
easy task, except he have access 
some choice public or private library, 
he will see that the parts are literally 
designed with the idea of atrio. They 
are often published in separate part 
books——one for the first violin, one for 
the second violin, or flute and violin, 
or. whatever other couple of 
ments the composer chose to employ, 
and the third for the bass, the said bass 
part having a series of figures under 
the notes to indicate the harmonies in- 
The pleasant and exciting task 
of the third performer then, was to sit 
down to the harpsichord and extempo- 
rize an accompaniment to the two 
other instruments above this figured | 
while the ’cellist joined in, if he | 
liked, with the plain foundation bars 
as it stood. The custom became obso- | 
lete in the latter half of the tighteenth | 
century, but—granted fine players—it 
is the ideal wav in which to do these 
trios. People who have not tried it can 


“Twelve Sonatas of three parts” 


'depreciatory 


he studied Italian models, for they 
contain the very finest of his pure 


instruméntal § compositions. The 
were 


“The Sonatas of four 
parts,” published -in 16$7, are also 
practically trio sonatas, the parts for 
the string bass player and harpsi- 
chordist being almost identical, 
though printed on different staves. 
These sonatas have been reprinted 
in recent years by the Purcell So- 
ciety, and a few of them are also 
available in Augener’s cheap edition. 
To anyone who cares for Purcell’s 
music,.they are treasure trove, The 
“Golden” sonata, which most musi- 
cians dimly know by name, is among 
them, but there are many others more 
beautiful; for instance, the one in 
B minor, wherein Purcell clearly 
anticipates some of Tschaikowsky’s 
devices. 


issued in 1683: 


Lesser Men After Purcell 


it meant | 
free of All verbal or! 
and the very en- | 
itself had 


In the hundred years after 
came a number of lesser men, who 
composed a quantity of quite delight- 
ful trio ‘sonatas. They were good 
men and true, their work was strong 
enough to bear the test of time, yet 
nearly all their chamber music lies 
in its original editions, unremembered. 
Why? For the same reason that im- 
posed a disability on all English 
music for over a century—Handel 
came to live in England. He was 
incomparably more: brilliant than any 
of his contemporaries in the United 
Kingdom; J. S. Bach, away over 
Germany, was the only composer who 
could beat him, though Handel 
not know this. and among the self- 
English folk the result 
was disastrous. Handel was like 
motor car with a glare headlight, | 
charging down the century; within 


the beam he shed upon his own road 


the 


| Freake, 
| and 
0 | 


dominated English 
strongly over such autocracy. 


| 
| 


instru- | 
eighteenth 
| stance, 
| tinguished patrons; 


| 


hardly believe how the music seems to! 


glow and gather vitality under 
hands. And trying it leaves one with 


their | 


a Solid respect for those musicians to | 
| whom playing from a figured bass was 


simply part of their nornral equipment. 


Origin of- Trio Sonatas 


| 


edited 
| music. 
article, 


Of the history of trio sonatas in gen-. 


eral it should be said that the type 
originated in Italy about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and was 
soon copied by composers in other 
countries, for all Europe looked to 
Italy then for light and learning in 
music. The°best-known examples of 
the early period are by Bassani, Vitali, 
Corelli, ete., other great Italian com- 
poser-violinists followed suit; Handel 
and Bach used the form to fine pur- 


pose for a few works, and composers 


and the tarelka | 
during 
| the 


/ music 
. lerity and construction of line; 


of divers nations employed it, though 
with less effect than the two giants, 
for many works. The form retained 
its popularity right through the eight- 
eenth century, and examples even 
exist by Haydn and Boccherini. 

In their passage from hand to hand, 
150 years, trio sonatas went 
through several phases. There was 
earliest kind, whén instrumental 
had still a semi-archaic angu- 
period, when harmonic 


the richest 


methods had covered the contrapuntal | 
then | on 


lines with blossom and color— 
came the gradual attenuation of con- 


trapuntal strength till it was dissolved 


in purely harmonic 


| out 
hung with seVeral little bells and are Mannheim school. 


may either be gently shaken or ing less than a 


', 


trio sonatas, 


_a volume of sonatas 
—voci 
he has preserved his folk songs, shows 


of fact, 


ideals of music, 
and the line of trig sonatas petered 
in the smooth platitudes of the 
Toward the end, 
ra curious thing happened; noth- 
complete reversal. 
Whereas trio sonatas began by being 
for %wo violins with an accompani- 
ment for bass, they ended by being for 
harpischord with an 
for two violins. 


Literature Little Known Today 


So much for the general history of 
the literature 
is little known to musicians now- 
adays. And if this is true in the) 
mass, it is particularly so of that sec- 
tion of the literature which owes its 
origin to British composers. Their 
share is much to their credit. It began 
early, when William Young published | 
(21) “a 3, 4, 8) 
con Allemande, Corranti etc, a 
3” at Innsbruck in 1653—a work 
which is now exceedingly rare and 
precious. The date seems to suggest 
that things had been too disturbed in. 
England by the revolution for Young. 
to find a publisher, but as a matter 


rather 


eled and met wit&é cordial acceptance 
(on the continent of Europe in those, 


happier times may come again for. 


him, Or, perhaps, in the tide of strife, 


peace as they have been 


eign 


Time | 
| us, show to what splendid purpose 


old times. 

Henry Purcell (born 1658), the’ 
greatest English composer for many 
a century, never went abroad. But 
he kept in close touch with new for- 
compositions, and was always 
eager to learn from them. The two 
volumes of trio sonatas he has left 


then | 
effort is in evidence to make the Bos- | 
Symphony Orchestra a union or-' 
| chestra. 
tra of first importance in the United 
States the players of which have not 


accompaniment | 


of which | 
the president of thé trustees. 


music, 


illumination was dazzling — on 
either 
ness, in which the English composers 
plodded unrecognized upon their way. 

Perhaps the simile is.a little too 
strong, for these eighteenth century 
Englishmen — Arne, Bovyte, Avison, 
Festing, Humphries, Lates, 
many others—had busy, useful, 
not unsuccessful careers. But 
anyone who has realized hdw Handel 
music does feel 


and 


Eighteenth Century Glimpses 


In reading these English sonatas 
one gets, besides the sound, fresh mu- 
sic, interesting little glimpses into 
century habits. For in- 
the quaint dedications to dis- 
the long lists of 
the names 
plat- 
the 


subscribers, wherein 
fellow composers figure largely, 
ing them in a very generous light; 
direction often occurring upon the 
title pages that a work ‘has been 
printed by (for example) “William 
| Smith at the Golden Bass in Middle 
Row, Holborn,” and is “sold by the 
author at his house in Rathbone 
Place, Soho.” This is an actual im- 
print, and comes from an exceedingly 
rare volume by Freake, now in the 
library of Mr. Alfred Moffat, an au- 
thority to whom’ English musicians, 
including. the present writer. owe 
much gratitude for his valuable re- 
search work, 
siasm with which he has arranged and 
so much eighteenth 
For 
the writer is indebted to him. 

A certain number of these trio 
sonatas, arranged by Moffat, have 
been reprinted by Simrock, Schott, 
and Novello in their editions of old 
and @ few, edited by Jensen, 
are“ available in Augener’s 
White the original destination of trio 
sonatas was of course public perform- 
ance—Boyce’s had a tremendous suc- 
cess, and were played for vears and 
years as entr’acts in the eighteenth 
century theaters—they are also most 
valuable now for teaching purposes. 
They demand a thoroughly, pure, 
sound style from violinists, and serve 
aS a good introduction to ensemble 


work, since they are not too complex. 


for a student to grasp as a whole. 


BOSTON ORCHESTRA 


MAY JOIN THE UNION 


om ae ewe 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor | 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—A strong 


It has been the one orches- 


been union men. Major Higginson, 
the founder, and for many years the 
sustainer of the organization, was un- 
alterably onposed to his men joining 
the union, basing his objections on the 
ground that the tendency of the union 


was to lower artistic standards. 
The present discussion arose when 


certain of the players made a demand 


on the trustees of the orchestra for 
an increase in salaries, the minimum 
to be of $1000 a year. In reply to this 
Judge 
Frederick P. Cabot, made a Statement 
to the men in which he said that such 
an increase would mean that subscrip- 
tions of $100,000 a year would have to. 


_be forthcoming in additién to the $100,- 


000 now, contributed to run the or-. 
He also said that an endow- 


_chestra. 
ment fund of $2,000,000 which it was | 
proposed to raise would have to be 
made $4,000,000, and unless either the 


additionai annual amount or the in-| 
creased endowment were in sight. that | 
it would be impossible to grant the 


request. 


English musicians both trav- | 


were made. 


| 


Before the men’s demand had been. 
made the management had started to 
increase salaries when new) contracts | 
It is reported that many) 


of the players, among them the con- 
cert master, Fredric Fradkin, have 
signified their willingness to join the 
union. It is understood that the trus- 
tees have no objection to the union 


provided that they are-allowed to se- 
whatever source | 


cure players from 
they desire without dictation. 


Purcell | 


in | 
did , 


a 


side he created a blank dark- 


of 


and the skill and enthu-.| 


century | 
many of the facts in this 


edition. 


SAKHAROFFS IN FIRST 
AMERICAN PROGRAM 


‘lal to The Christian Science “Moniter 
from its Kastern News Office 
NEW YORK. New York— the 

Metropolitan Opera House on the 

evening of February 17, Alexander 

Sakharoff and Clotilde Sakharof made 

their first appearance in the United 

States in a program of dances, having 

the musical assistance of a group of 

players from the New Symphony 


Spe: 


Or- 
chestra, Anselm Goetzl, conductor, and 
of Miss Luba Alexandrowska, piantst. 

The dancers gave solo numbers ex- 
clusively, save that by way of finale 
they performed a duet. The solo 
selections were planned on a six-pair 
scheme, ranging through a hexatonic 
scale of moods, from strict serious- 
ness to unleashed gayety: To begin 
with, each artist in turn gave a dance 
of poses and gestures that reproduced 
the rectilinear beauty of medieval! 
pictures and statues; then each did 
something that recalled French court 
manners in the seventeenth century, 
and something else that gave a hint 
_of English village customs itn the 
eighteenth cegtury. After a pause, 
they struck the Spanish folk note, and 
after that the romantic note, in the 
musie of Grieg and Chopin, and finally 
the comic note, in Debussy’s “Golli- 
wog’s Cake-Walk” and Reger’s hu- 
moresque. In all this there was rolor 
as well as motion and sound; indeed, 
the color factor accounted for the 
artists taking turns in coming on the 
stage. They had to do things alte 
nately in order to gain the requisite 
time for changes of costume. Of the 
colors, suffice it to say that, like the 
moods of the dances, they began coo! 
and somber, and rose in pitch as the 
evening progressed. The duet in 
which. at the close, the performers 
answered step with step and paral- 
leled attitude with attitude, was 4 
waltz, an orchestrated piece of Cho-. 
pin, of course; and the color of the 
costuming here was bright red. 

The visitors are bringing back to 
America only what Miss Isadora Dun- 
can took from ‘here to Europe 15 years 
ago, but they are bringing it back 
with many a technical and interpreta- 
tive improvement. On the side of 
technique, the Sakharoffs are remark- 
able for their rhythm; not merely be- 
cause they point the toe in exact 
time with the pulsations of the music, 
but because, better than that, they 
maintain in their periods of action a 
fine adjustment of line against line, 
and because they come to their mo- 
ments of rest with a sensitive regu- 
larity of cadence. As for interpre- 
tation. they shone on this occasion 
with least splendor-in their Spanish 
efforts. Perhaps no artist has ever 
done the’ dance of the tavern scene 
in “Carmen” in a way that does the 
music justice, but many an artist, 
surely, has surpassed Mrs. Sakharoff’s 
notion of it. The most yh ne sey con- 
tribution of the newcome€rs is no 
doubt their medieva] studies. In these, 
on the evening of their New York 
début, they proved that they had pur- 
sued the Gothic quest not only to 
amuse themselves with something 
antique, but also to enlizhtem the pub- 
lic about an obscure and neglected 
period of civilization. 


—— 


OPERA IN S10 x r ALL S 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 
SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota 
Through the cooperation of the busi 
ness men of the city, who raised a 
large guarantee fund, this city to 
enjoy for the first time a season of 
grand opera next fall when the Chi- 
cago Opera Company has agreed to 
include Sioux Falls on jts tour October 
27 and 28. Other cities on the itiner- 
ary are Peoria, Des Moines, St. Pau!, 
and Milwaukee. While the population 
of Sioux Falls bu. 30,000, stagir 
facilities are-unusually good and the 
city is so located as to draw from 

three states. 
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Two SACRED ‘SONGS 


“HIGHER AND HIGHER, MY SOUL” 
G. SCHIRMER NEW YORK 


| 
; 
| 


and 
“HE THAT OVERCOMETH” 
OLIVER DiTSCN BOSTON 
Music by Homer Grunn. Words by 
KATHARINE BAINBRINGE . 


GERTRUDE WARREN pxzewyrtiss 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


ORGANS opened with Full ORCHESTRAL Pro- 

gram. A Specimen Spon. request. 
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Riverside . 
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ictures were wall 
* prepared ground. 
perished. There. 
in Turkestan, 
famous fresco of the 
_ in the Temple of 
But of the great 
ch the Chinese 
, nothing appears to. 
wall paintings, 
+ pictures on panels. 
4 
riy prepared with a 
was the outline which 
aud absorbed the’ 
make his outline | 
» form within, of its” 
ent, this was the. 
preoccupation, just as 
1 the earlier Greeks. 
| these strict limits, 
i pmelps to illusion. 
shadow give, was 
of incomparable | 
and it was pro- 
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and Japanese. 
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» get pictures which | 
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mh other respects we. 
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"China and Japan. 
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or hanging pictures, 
are, like Chinese 
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On this. 
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in this art. And both these types of | 
= get ge have always been used more. 


as we should use books than as part. 


- Of the furniture of a room. That is | 
to say, they would be unrolled and. 
enjoyed for an hour or a day and then | 
“A | 
picture Is a voiceless poem,-a poem + 


|rolled. up again and put away. 


is a vocal picture,” is a Chinese prov- 
‘erb, —— From “The Flight of 
Dragon,” by Laurence Binyon. 


The Return of the 
- Sea -Fowl 


Tyree is so flat. 


level. . 


| Somehow to belong to us in some espe- 
clal manner, so isolated did we feel 


'On this little shelterless sand bank in. 


the wide Atlantic Ocean. 


It was a pageant of which we never | 
tired, but what followed was to us an | 
Elsewhere, | 
“at one stride. 
in these | 
low-lying islands, the darkness hardly | 


even greaster. miracle. 
when the sun has set, 
comes the dark,” but here, 
came at all. . And again, when the 
change came at dawn, and _ color, 
rather than light, returned to the sky, 
| we were awakened bya rush of wings, 
and strange sounds 


their home on the western side to seek 
for food in the more sheltered waters, 
between the island and the mainland. 


| Later we came to know that home of | 
‘theirs, a precipitous cliff, not above 
three hundred feet high perhaps, but. 


where, on 
the sea 


absolutely perpendicular, 
almost imperceptible ledges, 
fowl dwell in thousands. 
we came in sight we heard their voices 


in the cliffs of Ceann a Mhara, which | 


for convenience I spell—phonetically— 
Kenevara; and though we have since 
seen even more wonderful sights of the 
kind, none have seemed more impres- 


the | 


that a considerable 
tract of country in the middle, known. 
as the Reef, is said to be below sea-. 
. There is not a single tree, | 
not a hill worth mentioning, and as. 
we looked straight out into the open. 
glory of the July sunset it seemed | 


verhead, as the 
sea birds flew over the island from) 


Long before | 
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sive than those bare cliffs fronting the | 


ocean, a world of feathered life with 
all the freedom and 
‘which is its birthright. 
too, we were so fortunate as to see the 
return of the sea fowl. Toward the 


western side of the island, we found a. 
house with a garden, a rare phenome- | 


non in these treeless isles, and, still | 
stranger anomaly, a garden inclosed 
with such a fuchsia hedge as ane sel- 
dom looks for out of Devonshire—prob- 
ably the only shelter of the kind within 
fifty miles. Standing silently near by, 
we heard a rush of wings; and a sud- 


birds; starlings, sparrows, chaffinches, 
stone-chats, thrushes, larks, alighting 


independence | 
-One evening. 


| 


den cloud coming toward us, resolved | 
itself at our feet into myriads of smal] | 


upon, and below, and around, the green | 


and crim: mn hedge. There was no 
chirping, none of the usual chatter of 


‘small birds, the invasion was sudden , 


and almost silent. 
the sky was again swept, this time by 
'a very different concourse. Far, far 
aloft there sailed a mighty fleet, look- 
ing like a vast white cloud, so far 
above, that the shrieks of the great sea 
birds, gulls, cormorants, guillemots, 
seemed a phantom sound. Almostina 
moment, they were out of sight, and 
then, as suddenly as before, there 
awoke a whir of small wings close 
beside us, and the little birds arose 
from their hiding place. and this time. 
'with much clamor and talk, dispersed 
| again into the fields of air, once more 
| left open to them, as the crowd again 
‘closes in after a roval procession has 
|passed by.—From “Outer Isles,” by 
} A. Goodrich-Freer. 


Verhaeren and Crabbe 


A hundred years ago we possessed in 
English literature a writer very curi- 


probably never heard of him. I do not 
know whether anyone has pointed out 
the similarity between Crabbe and the 
Belgian poet of our day. 
ever, very striking when we once come 
to think 
matter, attitude to life and art, and 
even such closer matters as diction 
and versification 
Crabbe, in relation to the old schoo! 
of the eighteenth century on the one 
'hand and to the romantic school on 
the other, is closely repeated by that 
of M. Verhaeren to his elders and his, 
juniors. ... There is the same sardonic | 
delineation of a bleak and sandy sea-. 


| coast country, Suffolk or Zeeland, as | 


the case may be, the same determina- 
tion to find poetic material in the per- | 
fectly truthful story of a raw peas- | 
antry, dY narrow provincia) towns, of 
rough and cheerless seafaring exist- 
ences. 


flavor, the same odor of iodine, the | 
same tenacious attachment to the 


simplicity of nature. 

In “Les Forces Tumultucuses” we 
discover the same qualities which we 
have found before in M. Verhaeren’s 
volumes. He employs mainly two 
forms of verse, the one a free species 
of Alexandrines, the other a wandering 
measure, loosely rhymed, of the sort 
which used among ourselves to he 
called “Pindarique.” He gives us 
stud es of modern figures, the Captain, 
the Tribune, the Monk, the Banker, 
the Tgrant. He gives us studies of 
towns, curiously hard, although lesq 
violent than those in his earlier, and 
perhaps most extraordinary, book, 
“Les Villes Tentaculaires.” His inter- 
est in towns and hamlets is inexhausti- 
ble--and did not Crabbe write “The 
Village” and “The RBorough’?—From 


“French Profiles," by Edmund Gogse. 


Ever Climb 


Ever in the great life-struagle 
They are victors most sublime 


Who, despite the downward current, 


Upward elimb. 
‘Upward! reach their eager fingers, 
F’en when mocked by driving tide, 


Still reach higher, holding firmer, 
: Till the winds and waves subside. 
Cornelia Jordan. 


}ously parallel to M. Verhaeren, who. 


In a few minutes | 


It is, how-| 


f it, and it embraces subject-. 


The situation of 


“Man With Guitar,” 


‘disappointing. 


What Pleasure Thy 
Music Brings 


The Spanish guitar! The Spanish 
guitar! 
Touched by a skillful hand— 
Or whether it sing of love or war 
Is dear to my native land. 
And thouzh I may roam 
In the stranger's home. 
Its voice will not speak in vain; 
For my bosom will bound 
At its cheering sound 


And think of my own dear Spain. 


The Spanish guitar! The Spanish 
guitar! 
When at the vesper hour- 
The loveliest rays of the twilight star 
First beam on the citron bower: 
When the sunbeam sets, 
And the castanets 
Beat time to the gladdening strain. 
And dark eyes glance 
In the sprightly dance 
To the sweet guitar of Spain 


Spanish 

guitar’ 
What pleasure thy music brings, 

A zest to joy and a baim to care 

Come forth from its magic strings. 
If its sounds are blest 
By the stranger breast 

O’er which no fond memories reign, 
What a bliss is mine, 
W bose heart is the shrine 

Of a thousand joys of Spain. 

Sidney Nelson 


Mount Robson 


But the great event of this part of 
the ones was the view of Mount 
Robson, 13,700 feet, the higheat known 
' peak in British North America. 

To the traveler hound westward, as 
we were, its first appearance is ar- 


The guitar! The Spanish 


‘ 


‘ranged with matchless dramatic effect. 


In each of these poets—-and | it is visible to its base. 
scarcely in any other European writers the beholder as he rounds a hill, com- | 
of verse—we find the same saline plete in its magnificence. 


| 


strength and violence and formidable | the highest pitch; 
| were 


It lies about eleven miles north of the. 
Fraser, blocking the valley of the 
Grand Forks, and the whole mass of 
I¢ bursts on | 


Our freight- | 
ers had prepared us for-the sight, | 
and our anticipation was keyed up to) 
nevertheless we. 
stunned with astonishment. 
There was ho question of its suprem- 
acy. It dominated the whole world 
thereabouts, and the heavens, too, and 
the mountains that had been filling us | 
with awe a moment before became 
pygmies, It opened up to us a brand | 
new conception of nobility and love- | 
liness. Its dazzling, far-flung peak of 
ice against the delicate blue of the 
sky was like a symbol of the highest 
aspirations in the breast of man. 

We set off in a bee line pell-mel! 
through the down timber to gain some 
vantage point from which we might 
see, still more of the beautiful mon- 
ster and take his picture. It was 
very hard going, and we found that 
the higher we climbed and the nearer 
we approached, only the more obstruc- 
tions rose between. Finally from a 
ridge about seven miles distant we got 
a couple of pictures. We then scram- 
bled down to the level of the Grand 
Forks River, where we got a com- 
pleter view. We found a trail by the 
river and came within about, three 
miles of the base of Mount Robson, 
where we took our last picture. By 
this time the sun had swung away 
round to the west, and the valley was 
dark at our feet. | 

All the pictures of course are very 


. We 


over our shoulder 


it 


year, just as last Christmas your 


en age pote e sc ae oA, 


Le 


Courtesy of 


It is nothing less than | 
sacrilege to attempt to reduce a king 


-among mountain peaks to the limits of 


a three by five plate. Mount Robson 
cannot be conveyed by any means. 
You must gotoit. It was a long time 
before we could tear ourselves away. 
relinquished our supper rather. 
] understand we were particularly for- 
tunate in our day. The mountain does 
not often choose to reveal itself fully 
to mortals, but on this afternoon the 
clouds were floating even higher than 
the peak, and every line of its face was 
revealed in the glory of the sunshine. 
We went back to camp witb our beads 
watching the moun- 
tain turn rose-color in the falling light. 
When one describes it as a mass 
of gray rock fantastically cleft and 
terraced and piled, every ledge heaped 
with snow, and the gorges choked with 
pale green ice, it conveys nothing 
Our reason fold us we were looking at 
staggering cliffs, great culfs of 
snow and ict, and at far-flung water- 
falls. but the effect on the inner sens 
was of something tender and unrez! 
The mountain was enwrapped in its 
own loveliness like a mantle. It 
seemed not like a real mountain, but 
a dream that was bound to recede as 
was approached...Hulbert Footner 
“New Rivers of the North.” 


at 


Qo 


in 


James Whitcomb Riley 


to Uncle Remus 

Phjladelphia, December 30, 1905. 
Joel Chandler Harris, 
Dear Friend: Your book of “New 
Stories af the Old Plantation” is here 
from your generous hand, and | am 
as tickled over it as Old Brer Rabbit 
on the front cover. And I think it's. 
the best of all Christmas books this. 
Tar 
Baby Rhymer” led all the list. La! 
but I want to see you and talk with 
you, loaf with you, meander round with | 
you, or wet atill, jes’ a-tradin' laughs, 
or shut clean to a-sayin’ nothin’ ‘cause |, 
we don't haf to! 
Today | got off four books to your! 
care (by express). Nothin’ new but 
the pictures, which in spots at least 1 | 
know’ll please you. How in fancy t 
Hee us a-really a-meetin’ | 


Ksq. 


up again, | 
after these jong years, and a-throwin’ | 
our heads back, a-sorto’ teeterin’ on| 
one foot and a-hittin’ the ground with 
the t’other, same lak a-peltin’ a old 
dusty cyarpet with a wet umbrell! 
And now, on the dawn of the new 
year, come to you the heartfelt greet- 
ings and praises and gratefulness of 
Your fraternal, ever-loving old | 
Hoosier friend, | 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
P, 8.—To your household all fervent 
hest wishes and continuous, Do write 
to me! 
Letter in possession of Mrs. Harris 
published in “The Life of Joel| 
Chandler Harris,” by R. L. Wiggins. 


Fancy 


star-lace lilac, lavender and 


sweet, 

Clouds in the thick green clustered 
leaves again-— 

As every other spring—down every 
street 

A bush turns purple in the first May 
rain, —George O'Neil, 


The 


—sinele, 


‘ing in unto, you, 


| seafaring, 
that once held the merchandise! 
of the mid-sea in thrall. 


7 = os . ™ , . 
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Grace Hlorne’s Gallery, Boston, Massachusetts 


from the etching by Arthur W. Heintzelman 


Cadiz the Fair 


“The sun was. slipping inte the 
western sea, to return to the east by a 
tunnel, as the old Goths believed when 
they had come out to the end of the 
world for to see, and the fdélds and eul- 
lies and searps of the Spanish coast 
were turning to rose. Great 
birds flew across the deepening sky... 
and white and rose and red-sailed 
boats were making toward home along 
with us. When suddenly the line came 
to us, as it must come to all who have 
gone down in ships to this... ancient 
city 


—!) 


‘Fair Cadiz, rising o'er the dark blue 
sea.’ 


“Tt impossible to tell why that 
simple lime expresses so com- 
pletely Cadiz,” writes Keith-Clark in 
“The Spell of Spain’: “as impossible 
as it is to tell after yOu have lingered 
some few days in Cadiz what is the 
secret of the spell, of what its beauty 
and its mystery are made. Made out 
of antiquity no doubt, for it is the old. 
city in Europe, the Gadir of the 
Phoenicians a thousand vears before 
we began to measure Christian tfme. 
It was to this city that the ships came 
from Tyre; the return voyage is 
chronicled in ‘Pirst Kings’—‘Once in 
three years car? the navy of Thar- 

shish, bringing gold, and silver. ivory, 
and apes, and peacocks’—surely a 


is 


est 


'mélée of riches most characteristic to 


King Solomon. And if of Tyre, also of 
Cadiz it was true, that ‘the ships of. 
Tarshish did sing of thee in thy mar- 
ket: and thou wast replenished, and 
made very glorious in the midst 
the seas.” And today, as we are com- 
you are as vanished, 
you, the chief 


or nearly, 


as is proud: Tyre at the 


east, 


“The high climbing white houses of 
Cadiz were bathed in pink light as we 


came upon it, but still between the blur. 


of the sea and the blue of the sky we 


| could catch the phantasy of De Amicis | 


when he wrote, fifty years ago, that the 


city could be expressed best ‘by writ- 


ing the word “white” with a white 
pencil on blue paper.’ Above the white 
line of the city, which swam in the 
shimmering western licht, there floated 
the golden dome of the cathedral over 
the great bulk of white limestone,” 

“We drew nearer and could see the 
housing more distinctly, the red lines 
which are painted to mark the separa- 
tions, the flat roofs above which rose 
myriads of view-towers, miradores, 
from which merchant princes of Cadiz 
watched for the return of the ‘Spanish 
galleons coming stately from the Isth- 
'mus,’ back in the far days before the 
‘Isthmus was cut through, but not 
before stout Cortez had recognized that 
the eut must be made; he had come 
from Spain, past Cadiz, and no doubt 
he knew that once-upon-a-time Her- 
cules had with one slash of a mighty 
knife cut the European and African 
continents apart at Gibraltar: as, in 
our later time, Africa was sundered 
from Asia at Suez. 

“It looked like a contained city 
within its four-mile rampart of sea 
walls, a finished city, as indeed it 
proved, too finished except’ that new 
and mightier quays are being laid 
down, and the Spain which is awaken- 
ing under her young King is deter- 
mined that Cadiz shall again be mis- 


white | 


of | 


city of, 
Tarshish gt the west end of ancient | 


Sobriety 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


HAT fine old English word sober, 
came into the language 
sobrius, has gradually 
been narrowed down in its meaning 
until it has come to be used almost 
wholly as the opposite of drunken. 
Yet sober means something far larger 
than this: it means that sanity of out- 
look, that judicial menta! poise, which 
enables a man to form ‘a clear judg 
ment, and to adhere to it, when other 
reople are rushing to extremes, per- 
mittine themselves to be swayed by 
stronger wills and fiercer passions, in 
short. vielding to the mesmerism of 
persona! sense or popular clamor. It 
was with such sobriety that Paul ap- 
pealed to Festus and to Agrippa, at 
Cmsarea,. and it was for the exercise 
of such sobriety that he asked so re- 
peated?ty in his letters to the churches. 
And it is so, also, that Mrs. Eddy uses 
the word in her various writings, aa on 
the ninegeenth page of “No and Yes,” 
“Christian Science is no ‘Boston craze;’ 
it is the sober second thought of ad- 
vancing humanity.” 

It is, indeed, this very sobriety of 
Christian Science that removes it 80 
absolutely from the category of crazes, 
and establishes it as Science. It has 
no affinity with sensation or the emo- 
tions; it demands proof all along the 
line. This was the standard of Christ 
Jesus: he sent out the disciples to 
preach the Gospel, and to heal the sick, 
in other words, to state the theory of 
the Science of Christianity, and to 
demonstrate the truth of that theory 
through practice. He himself, as the 
great elder brother, climbed the mount 
of transfiguration, and talked with 
' Moses and Elias, proving to the three 
disciples whom he had taken with him, 
that as the Christ became more com- 
prehensible to their purified under- 
standing, it would be found to be the 
real man, the spiritual idea of divine 
Mind. Now, only through a sustained 
sobriety of judgment can it be possi- 
ble so to put off the old man and his 
works as to gain this vision of the 
Christ. To himself, at first thought, 
a man is flesh and blood, human, ma- 
terial. sensuous. Only under the influ- 
ence of those sober second thoughts, 
born of an understanding of Christian 
Science, can the mystery of godliness, 
‘goodness, begin to unfold before him, 
and can he set foot, like Peter, or 
| James, or John, on the mount of spir- 
‘itual transfiguration, having shed suf- 
ficient of his materiality to begin to see 
‘and to know 
Christ-man, 
In making this treméndous effort. 
sobriety of thought, of life, of expres- 
sion, 
assistance to the individual, 
indicate the discipline imposed by 
Truth upon the passions. 
ginnings, says the old proverb, make 
great endings, and it is well to remem- 
ber this when the beginnings seem so 
strangely small and insignificant. Paul 
groaned under his inability to shake 
himself immediately free from 
flesh. “For the good that .I would I 
do not,” he wrote to the Romans, 
the evil which I would not, that I do.”’ 
But Paul was no different to the others 
who have faced or are facing the mes- 
/merism of the senses, which consti- 
tutes the lion in the path that leads 
from matter to Spirit. The disciples 
vielded in 
‘though they had Jesus with them. In 
the hour of the transfiguration, Peter, 
and James, and John “were heavy with 
sleep; in Gethsemane, they all, with 


which 
from the Latin, 


the possible exception of John, slept. 


while the immediate fate of Christian- 
ity trembled in the balance; on the 
road to Capernaum they disputed as to 
who should be greatest, 
spectacle of sim thrust upon the pure 


sense of the immaculate Jesus made! 
Eddy | 
says, on page 18 of the Message to The | 


him a man of sorrows”, Mrs. 
other Church for 1902, and a little 
lower, on the same page, she adds, 
“Sad to say, the cowardice and self-. 
| seeking of his disciples helped crown 
with thorns the life of him who broke 
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Louis Steven nother 
inn 
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son | 
to at the 
about 
holme, and he 
ter of introduction from Mr. Kegan 
Paul, the publisher, and a request tha’ 
we should make him acquainted wi' 
Meredith, for ie “R. L, 

S.” had a gre 
In my diary 
he told 
Meredith 
constant!y 
Stevenson 
+ “How 
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Savi i! 
that 
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I find it 
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ised 


us that as 
man.” 
in our 
said 
is it that 
charming” 
that mine are 
one ide 
they rn ugiy on 
my hands.” He used to tell Eva Gor 
don that he kn he should never 
succeed with women, adding, “Read 
ing Meredith has taught me that.” 

Stevenson was a great dreamer, and 
when recounting his sleeping adver- 
tures in wonderland would say, after 
he had related a specially vivid dream 
“That will make a story some day’ 

Mr. Meredith was very much in 
terested in Stevenson, and as they sa! 
on the lawn would draw many con- 
fidences from the eager young author, 
who himself had the art of drawing 
out the very best of Mr. Merediths 
conversational powers, and his best 
-was a marvel. In his turn Mr. Mere 
dith would break ‘staves of wit on the 
head of the younger man, which he 
sturdily parried, returning with vigor 
the elder man’s hits. 

Their mutual liking was pleasant 
to see, yet I remember feeling some- 
what surprised when Mr. Meredith 
prophesied great things from Steven- 


to 


Its n inh § 


and 


iy i} 


je 


tY 


very is in love trem 


just tu 


ew 


the Christ-idea or the|S0n, and declared that some day we 
should all feel proud to have known 


‘him. This long, happy 


summer was 


full of laughter that appealed to the 


Small be-. 


“but | 


the same way to the flesh, 


“The constant. 


| 


‘not the bruised reed and quenched not. 
_the smoking flax,.-who caused not the) 


feeble to fall, nor spared through false 
pity the consuming tares.” 
This cowardice and _ self-seeking, 


are inherent in the sensuous con- 


sciousness, 


| 
| 


| 


which Mrs. Eddy so sternly condemns, | 


and‘ they thrive liberally | 


‘in the absence of “sobriety of thought | 


| and judgment. 
ing no quality of good in it, 
tends away from sobriety in the direc- 
tion of excess. It is here that the 
value of sober thinking becomes so 
apparent. For not only must sober 
thought be followed by sober action; 
but the discipline of sober thinking 
gradually loosens the stranglehold of 
the senses, and makes 


physical 


mately obliterate’ all. 


to the end for the grace that is to be 
brought unto you at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” 

Paul understood, perhaps better even 
than Peter, the mesmerism of the 
crowd. He knew the absolute incapa- 
bility of restraint of a herd of people 
seized by a common instinct. The 
swine rushing down the steep place, 


'at Gadara, into the sea, acted no more 


as animals than the mob of Ephesus 
yelling, for the space of two hours, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” 
The’ panic of,the herd of swine, the 
riot of the Ephesian mob, were alike 
the product of that unadulterated ma- 
teriality which is the expression of all 
animality. The people of Gadara had 
no thought save for their swine. and 
were concerned only that the Christ 


tress Or part mistress of the sea,” 


The human mind, hav- | 
inevitably | 


possible the. 
more severe discipline of pure meta- 
thinking, which must ulti- 
sensuality. 
“Wherefore,” wrote Peter, “gird up the | 
loins of your mind, be sober, and<hope | 


| should depart out of their coasts lest) 
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SDITORIALS 


E Sobriety : 
4 na = tendency of the human mind to rush 
_ These extremes need not be so violent as 
ed by Dryden to the Duke of Buckingham, 
a sd saw every man as God or devil, in order 
solent enough. The reason is simple, it is want 
n other words personal likes and dislikes are 

> warp what should be a balanced judgment, 
it that when once the stone of prejudice 
rted rolling down the steep place, it is difficult 
~The mentality of the ordinary man has; in 
ac irably summed up by Charles Lamb, in 
T eeper tect Sympathies,” when he says; 
5, to me a matter of taste or distaste ; or when 

nes indifferent, it begins to be disrelishing. I 
: words, a bundle of prejudices—made up 


q 


id dislikings—the veriest thrall to sympathies, _ 


yathies.”” That is why the argumentum ad 
he argument to envy equally with prejudices ; 
bd Dr. Johnson insisted that Kenneth 
'tting out with “a prejudice against prejudice” 
epting a prejudice for fact. 
of judgment is, then, the very essential of 
ict ft; and, as a man must think before he 


cts his sobriety of judgment becomes the. 


the wisdom of his words or deeds. “Think 
act,” said the Greeks, 
. ” an epigram which has been translated into 
proverb, “Look before you leap.” The Greek 
course, lends itself to epigram, and the 
s, of the Golden Age, being very largely true 
le admirable use of the opportunity, and 
ost of the wise sayings of today. Neverthe- 
ram is the serpent talking in the garden with 
| or publicist of today, and phrase-monger- 
7 most as many politicians into trouble as has 
aagh To hunt for epigrams in the speeches 
man has become a sort of minor industry, 
cannot be found it is held almost as some- 
thim. “Mr. Punch,” with his usual aplomb, 
‘out delightfully in a cartoon of Gladstone 
1 _ turning over the pages of one another’s 
anding, back to back, at a book-counter. 
the one, frowning as he holds open “Lothair’’ 
=~ «Fia!” sneers the other, with his finger 
: > Mundi” —Prosy !' The one complaint 
ritics of today seem to have against Lord 
t he scorns the lightning pole equally with 
b trel, and insists upon unrelieved sanity of 
id clarity of phrase. : 
: ce, instead of public attention foctising 
am to the entire exclusion of any regard 
lent, this attention, when Lord Grey speaks, 
i 40 his reasoning. --The object of the 
4 in the United States, is the exact reverse 
$ perfectly illustrated in his name. It is 
ym reason to the emotions, and to carry an 
9 clusion far ahead of its thinking power, 
y contrary to its own judgment. This does 
se, mean that a great publicist has to be of 
Bibeyascust but it does mean that at the 
emotions come in at the door, reason flies 
_ the window. At the same time when 
s along in the rut of the’conventions, it 
I more reasonable than the emotions: and 
y What Cicero meant when he so truly said, 
. enii revocare mentem et sensibus, et cogi- 
’ suetudine abducere—It is the business of 
eel the mind from the senses, and to 
ay from tradition.”’ 
:: ‘burly of passions let loose today, in the 


ing of the Pandora box of Armagtd- : 


to turn back to the calm wisdom of 
jome, and to weigh its,meaning. All great 
er of what age, is the outcome of mental 
“as such, is indestructible. The writer of 
ally with the man who claimed to be a 
a , pierced Cicero’s veil of the senses, 
co, pletely as the apostle to the Gentiles or 
, but for the same reason, that he was 
, and not pursuing the will-o’-the-wisp 
The man who is to lead the public, 
Promised Land must be a thinker like 
r is to say who has learned something 
et task of thinking away..from 
mus,” .and has acquired a willingness to 
of orthodoxy, “consuetudine,” on 
Pani 
stich an end, however, sobriety of 
merely a thing desirable, it is a first neces- 
aie a man has already, as Emerson ad- 
iis | toastar. The rest may be diffi- 
ords difficult, but if he is really sincere it 
h, and it is this which puzzles the human 
homably, oe may not be attributed 
. The man, 
arely the man who cares. about the credit, 
ace is always in prqportion to his true 
s is because he has discovered that the 
, even ina world of apparently sensible 
‘the impersonal Truth or Principle pro- 
1 upon by the Founder of the Christian 
¢ is, indeed, rio greater sobering factor 
t experiences of men, and this because 
‘of the unknown quantity in the hu- 
1s Lord Grey’s letter to The Times, 
Pega its work thoroughly because it 
ical passions to sobriety of thought, 
pep ers of the President of the United 
*, p to the repudiation of that country’s 
great war, and later paving the way to 


a 
yale 


d the attention and the conscience of ' 


focused thought not on passions 


s have done much wt récent months : 


“so that nothing un-: 


however, who does the real . 


- 


to attempt to convince the world that Mr. Wilson's great 
achtevement was a great illusion. But the-great illusion 
would be to believe this. The sobriety of judgment 


‘brought into the world’s affairs by the President, no, 


matter whether: its fruits are irmmediate or delayed, is 
something which cannot be lost. 


/ Destitution in the Near East 


Tre statement recently laid before the Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council concerning the condition of the C ‘hristian 
refugees in ‘lurkey disclosed a very grave condition. This 
is, of course, nothing new. Conditions in the Near East 
have bordered on destitution for several years past. But 
the position is specially serious today because there is a 
very notable tendency, amongst those who have for so 
long striven to ameliorate thé conditions, to curtail or 
‘abandon their efforts. 

There is great need, at the present moment, for a 
drastic réview of the whole situation. According to the 
facts laid before the Supreme Council, anti-Christian 
feeling is tremendously aroused in Turkey. irigandage, 
murder, and deliberate terrorism are everywhere being 
resorted to; whilst .a recent dispatch from London told 
Of a massacre of Armenians on a large scale in Cilicia. 
The result of all this,is that great nugibers of Christians, 
many of whom are former refugees, are setting out once 
again, from the interior of Asia Minor on that terrible 
journey to the coast. They are coming fron: all parts, 
from Trebizond, from Kharput, from Diarbekr, Tcha- 
talja, Marash, and even Aleppo, in the hope of finding 
safety and sustenance under the zgis of the Allies, on 
the coast. It is, apparently, almost entirely a vain hope. 
The coast districts to Avhich these people are fleeing are 
already thronged to overflowing. Thousands of refugees 
who are now there are without adequate food and cloth- 
ing, or anything like adequate food and clothing; whilst 
the condition of the refugee camps in Constantinople 
was characterized in the statement to the council as inde- 
scribable. Z 

And yet, in spite of all this, the statement pointed out 
that the Greek Government had found it necessary to 
curtail its grant; that the American Committee for Re- 
lief in the Near East was reducing its expenditure and 
staff, and that the work of the British relief officers was 
everywhere being hampered by the hostility of the Turk. 
The impression, indeed, seems to be gaining ground 
amongst these refugees that they are being deserted, and, 
in proportion as this impression seems-to be justified, 
Turkish oppression is encouraged. 

' Now, it may not be easy to give an answer to the 
question, What is to be done? but it is possible to say, 
at once, what ought not to be done. The one course 
which is quite unthinkable “is that the West should lock 
the door of the Near East, as far as relief is concerned, 
and go away. ‘There is, it 1s true, not the smallest 
possibility of such a policy being deliberately resorted 
to, but there is awery considerable possibility,’ as things 
are drifting, of such a policy being actually realized, 
to a large extent, by default. 

The prime necessity is, of course, for an early settle- 
nent of the Turkish question. This would bring a de- 
vree of relief immediately in almost every direction, but 
there is need that something should be done at once and 
on a large and comprehensive scale, if the situation is 
really to be saved. “Money, food, and clothing,” declares 
the statement already referred to, “are required for hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees. Relief on this large 
scale can only be provided by action on the part of one 
or all of the wllied powers.” [Few will be inclined to 
doubt that such action should be taken, and taken at the 
earliest possible moment. 


Racing for the America’ s Cup 


there 1s a sort of guarantee that the war 
is really over in the fact that everybody on either side of 
the Atlantic who likes to sail boats 16 once more look- 


IN A way, 


ing forward to midsummer as the time when big 
yachts will be racing off New York Harbor for posses- 
sion of the precious flagon that has been so many times 
the prize Of racing yachts since it was first won by the 
schooner America, off the Isle of Wight, in 1851. For 
was not Sir Thomas Lipton already sending over his 
challenger, Shamrock IV, when the war clouds were 
gathering in the summer of 1914/° And did not the 
war break just in time to-send the big yacht scurrving 
into Bermuda for safety, thence to make her way more 
guardedly to the American coast? War gripped the Old 
World so completely, from that moment, that all races 
were off, and Shamrock IV could merely lie up in seclu- 
sion, on the American side, awaiting the time when the 
men who get their pleasure in boats, and sailing races, 
could again firid time-and occasion for such diversions. 
Now that time is here, it seems; for the owner of Sham- 
rock IV has renewed his challenge, and Resolute, or 
Vanitie, or some other American craft will be on hand 
to. sail against her as surely as July shall bring warm 


sunshine, fair skies, and a good sailing breeze. 


Long before that moment, of course, if all goes favor- 
ably, yachtsmen and their friends on both sides of the 
ocean Will be discarding all other topics of interest or con- 
versation for talk of the prospective race and the respec- 
tive-merits of the racers. Newspapers will begin to bring 
important announcements or discoveries concerning the 
event or its prospective participants out into the full glare 
of their most important news pages.» As we get well into 
the summer, with the schools closed, commencement sea- 
son past, and families away to vacation resorts, business 
men of other American cities will begin to tell one an- 
other that they are “thinking of going over to New York 
—Wwhile the races are-on.”’ They will begin to feel a 
strange sympathy with the ardent devotees of yachting. 

And then, as the race days arrive, business in New 
York City, if not in Boston, and Philadelphia, and many 
other staid or prosaic American centers of population, 
will become almost trivial, and negligible, in the face of 
the great dominant interest in the racing yachts. Streets 
leading to the New York water front wil) be gay witha 
holiday throng. All sorts and conditions of steam and 
motor craft will be taking their individual crowds down 
the harbor to positions promising a view of the racing 
course. Evyerybody will be critically observing the direc- 


ition of whatever breeze may be stirring, and compaking 


opinions as to its probable intensity later, or as to 
whether, after all, the boats will start instead of delaying 
a day or so for more favorable conditions. And then, it 
the breeze comes strong, and the start is made, what a 
spectacle out there in tle bay, where the sea, sky, and air 
are all so fresh and clear! Harbor and shore lines only a 
background to a great panorama’ of steamers, motor 
boats, and sailing craft in gala array with decks black 
with spectators. 

And when it is all over, will the quaint old cup that 
a modified American pilot boat brought home from the 
Isle of Wight sixty-nine years since, go back to the Brit- 
ish Isles in charge of the Irish baronet? -Or will it stay 
on in America? Those are questions, indeed, for July 
to answer. 


Pensions for Letter Carriers 


ANYONE who will give a moment’s consideration to 
the economic condition of the post-office ait and mail 
carriers of the United States can, it seems, hardly find 
tenable ground for opposition to the establishment of 
reasonable pensions for them. Until within a few years, 
the positions of postal clerk and letter carrier were re- 
garded as offering to a large element a satisfactory and 
desirable vocation. Besides the obvious merit of perma- 
nence, this branch of the public service afforded some 
advantages less plainly apparent. It was, and still 1s, 
possible, for instance, for many a clerk or carrier, without 
sacrificing his position, or any considerable amount of 
working time, to see other parts of the country, and thus 
broaden his experience and outlook by getting himself 


: ~agganta occasionally from one city to another. Indeed, 


ke postal service is not by any means the prosaic and 
x3 sa occupation that many imagine it. On the 
contrary, many men today attached to the city post offices 
are devoting their spare time to preparing for entering 
some highly skilled trade or a profession. These men, 
naturally, are not vitally interested in the subject of pen- 
sions for postal workers. But there are a great number 
of employees, expecting to remain in the service, who 
once considered themselves fairly well paid, but who, 
like a large proportion of the population, have seen the 
increase in living expenses wipe out any margin of ‘sav- 
ings which for them had been possible in earlier vears, 
and force upon them a difficult problena as to paying for 
‘common necessaries. Increase in their compensation thus 
far has been slight. Therefore, with relief in the form 
of lower prices an indefinite prospect, the men who have 
been employed in the Post Office Department for a long 
time see an unpromising future for themselves, and per- 
haps for their families, unless the government shal! pro- 
vide pensions. 

This need has been recognized in Congress, and legis- 


Jation to meet it is now in the hands of the nationa! law- 


makers. At least two measures are under consideration. 
‘That which the mail clerks and carriers hope and expect 
to see passed is known as the Sterling-Lehlbach retire- 
ment bill, debate on which was recently begun in the 
Senate. This bill requires contributions from the em- 
ployees of 2'~ per cent of their salaries, and contemplates 
retirement at the age of sixty-two, for clerks and city 
carriers, on annuities of $720, in most cases. 

There is no need to dwell upon the requirements or 
deserts of these postal workers, for the facts alone will 
he convincing to all who will give the subject even super- 
ficial thought. Moreover, it 1s to the interest of the 
Nation to “make the postal service, as in the past, an 
attractive service. 
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A Great Denunciation 


‘Ler the Turks now carry away their abuses in the 


only possible manner, namely, by carrying off themselves.. 


Their Zaptiehs, and their Mudérs, their Bimbashis and 
their Yuzbashis, their Kaimakams and their Pashas, one 
and all, bag and baggage, shall [ hope to clear out from 
the province they have desolated and profaned.”’ So did 
Mr. Gladstone, more than forty years ago, in one of the 
greatest denunciations in the language, urge upon his 
fellow-countrymen the expulsion of the Turk, then as 
now freshly steeped in nameless crimes, from Bulgaria. 
The passige occurs, of course, in the famous pamphlet, 
‘The Bulgarian Horrors and the Question of the East,” 
which roused England, or a large part of it, to a white 
heat against Turkey in the early autumn of 1876. 

‘The story of it is well known. For some time before 
the outburst in Bulgaria, the usual reports of Turkish 
oppression and outrage in the Balkans, rather worse than 
usual, had been filtering through to the outside world. 
With the rising in Bulgaria, however, there came Sir 
Ikdwin Pears’ terrible dispatches to The Daily News in 
London, giving a detailed account of what was going on. 
Mr. Gladstone was in eomparative retirement at the time. 
Ile had resigned the leadership of the Liberal Party to 
Lord Hartington, and was giving “only occasional at- 
tendance at the House.” The w rongs of Bulgaria, how- 
ever, changed his plans. At that time, the foreign policy 
of Great Britain was wholly favorable to the Turks. 
When Russia, Austria, and Germany, later joined by 
l‘'rance and Italy, agreed upon joint action to force cer- 
tain reforms on the Porte, to be carried out under Euro- 
pean supervision, the British Government, under the lead- 
ership of Disraeli, refused to be associated. with any such 
movement. The Turk, not unnaturally, took this as as- 
suring him the support of Great Britain, in case matters 
really came to a crisis, and hardened his heart ac- 
cordingly. y 

This was too much fér Gladstone. Years afterward, 
in the famous Octagon, the room at Hawarden- where 

Gladstone kept his papers, Lord Morley found a large 
packet of notes on “Future Retribution,” and on them the 
docket, “trom this I was called away to write for 
Bulgaria.” On Sunday morning, August 28, 1876, 
this ‘writing,’ 
begun at Hawarden, and finished, a week later, in 
London. Writing to Mrs. Gladstone under date of 
September 5, Gladstone, in his own brief way, tells the 
story of the final stages. “Finished the correction of 
revises before 1,” the letter runs, “discussing the text 
with Lord Granville, and making various alterations of 
phrase which he recommended, At 7 I received complete 


the pamphlet already referred to, was‘ 


We went to the Haynn arket Theater. “Wrranged 


copies. 
and sent off copies in various direc- 


my papers atter this, 
tions. 

The effect of the pamphlet 
stantaneous. Within three or 
had scattered themselves over the c 
tions, and, as Lord Morley terrible vehementice 
was hailed with eager acclamatior by multitudes who 
felt all that the writer felt. and who found 1m hts pas- 
sionate invective words and voice. ~ furkish race as 
“the one great anti-human specimen of humanity ; 1s 
crimes, “the basest and blackest utrages upon record 
within the memory of man”; so it went on, down to the 
scathing climax quoted at the beginning of thts article. 

A few days after the publication of the pamphlet, 
speaking to a vast concourse of his constituents at Black- 
heath, “under dripping rain clouds,” Gladstone restated 
his views with all the added effectiveness of his wonder- 
ful oratory. ‘You shall receive your regular tribute, 
he said,” as Lord- Morley relates, “in slow sentences to 
imaginary Ottomans, whom he seemed to hold before his 
visual eve, ‘you shall retain your titular sovereignty,*your 
empire shall not be invaded, but never again as the years 
roll on their course, so far as it is In our power to deter- 
mine, never again shall the hand of violence be ratsed 
by ypu, never again shall the floodgates of lust be open 
to vou, never again shall the dire refinements of cruelts 
be devised by vou for the sake of making mankind nuser- 
able.’ 

That was nearly forty-four vears ago, vears that have 
seen, as far as Turkey is concerned, little else than a series 
of nameless additions to her list of crimes, a list which 
to Gladstone, in 1876, seemed already long past all bear- 
ing. And vet the covernments of the world are still 
hesitating. 


was tremendous and 
four da¥s, 40,000 coptes 
untry in all direc- 
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Editorial Notes 


THatT was a particularly interesting, not to say signtfi- 
cant admission which came from the Japan Society ot 
America concerning the effect of the boycott in China. 
“What the Chinese boycott of Japanese goods meant,” cle- 
clared a recent bulletin of the society, “may be illustrated 
by the fact that, in the period between May and September 
of last year, the imports of cotton yarns from Japan fell 
off from 12,000 to 3,900 piculs ; cotton cloth, from 867,- 
000 to 167,000 yards; bags, from 1,378,000 to 456,c00; 
and umbrellas, from 343,000 to 6,000. The Nisshth 
iXisen Kaisha reports to its shareholders a loss of $330,- 
ooo due to the boycott.” China, 1t would appear, where 
Japan 1s concerned, is not so helpless after all. She is 
certainly speaking in a language which the Japanese mer- 
chant, at any rate, has no difficulty whatever in under- 

standing. 


Not a bad idea, that, to make “‘Fiume” the subject 
of the Lloyd McKim Garrison $425 prize peém at Har- 
vard University this year. It hints at poetic analysis of 
the activities of a poet. And presumably there is no sig- 
nificance in the fact that competing poems must be handed 

~« In on April 1. 


‘THE ROMANCE OF THE Rose,” or. to give it its proper 
title, the “Roman de la Rose,” is carrying on its romantic 
tradition. The manuscript of that name, one of the most 
valuable possessions of the Meaux Museum in France, 
was removed for safety in 1918. A short time ago, on 
its way back to Meaux, it was abstracted from a choco- 
late hox in whiclf it was packed and, not being of an 
edible nature, was thrown into the hedge near the rail- 
way line at Chatillon-sur-Seine.. A platelayer found it, 
having noticed it there for some time, but paid no atten- 
tion to it, as it did not interest him. One can imagine 
treasure hunting becoming worth while once more if 
some of the most valuable MSS. the whole world pos- 
sesses may be found in thorn-bushes. 


Ir 1s somewhat late in the day to be bringing up as an 
argument against prohibition in the United States the 
allegation that the,American people never acted upon 
this question, a plea made recently by.a speaker at the 
United States Brewers’ Conference in Atlantic City. But, 
_why pick,on the prohibition issue? The answer is self- 
evident when it is considered on what occasion the charge 
was made. But the Eighteegth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution. was ratified strietly according to the 
fundamentals laid down by the makers of that Consti- 
tution, and if any plan other than the:one used had been 
followed in the attempt to write the.amendinent into 
the Constitution, it would probably hav é.thereby become 
invalid ! *, 


* 
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Many people ‘think Mort Blanc is in Sw itzerland, but 
geographically it is not. It is now proposed-to make a 
tunnel under the great white mountain, one sidé of which 
is in France and the other in Italy, these two nations con- 
tributing to meet the preliminary expenses. Mant people 
will think it an easier way of negotiating the jaurney 
than passing by the Col de Géant or plodding ov ér the 
Col de Bonhomme, but those who have made the trip by 
the more primitive ways will like to retain their recoltec- 
tion of the joyous climbing, the splendid views, and tae 
mountain flowers which carpeted their way. - 


® 
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IN ALL the discussion of the desirability of increasing ~, 
the pay of school teachers, it may be well to devote some ~ 
time to the possible effect of an adequate, but not too 
elaborate, system of pensions for teachers who give their 
best years to the service. . 


at es : 
PERHAPS the best argument for woman suffrage in 
the United States, just now, is Lady Astor's speech in the 
British House of Commons. 


- 


RECALLING the almost numberless pledges that were 
given to the Armenians during the war that they should 
be rescued from the rule of the Turk, it is a stupendous 
“coincidence that the memory of the British Premier 
should have become so short ag all of them should be 
forgotten in the recollection of “pledge,” itself sud- 
denly remembered as Having “he given more than two 
years ago, in the form of a statement that the Allies were 
not fighting to deprive the Turks of their capital, 


